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Art. L—NOTES ON THE COMMERCE OF THE BLACK SEA, 


Tresizonp, one of the southern ports of the Black Sea, is the most im- 
portant town of Turkey situated on that great inland sea. The other ports 
are Heraclea, Sinope, Samsoon, and Batoum, the latter near the Russian 
frontier of Georgia. The three former places are the ports in which the 
greater part of the goods and merchandise destined for the interior of Asia 
Minor are entered, while Trebizond mostly supplies the mountainous coun- 
tries bordering on Circassia, a great part of Georgia, and Persia. The latter 
country receives some goods in its southern part through Bussorah, on the 
Persian Gulf; but by far the greater part of the British wares and cotton 
manufactures, as well as the sugar and rum which it requires from the new 
world, are shipped to Trebizond, generally by steam, from Constantinople, 
and carried thence across the Pylaen Mountains on the backs of horses and 
mules, through Erzeroum and Kars, to Tabriz, Teheran, and Ispahan. The 
cheap rate at which the looms of England are able to manufacture our cot- 
ton has completely driven ours out of a market in Turkey, especially in the 
Black Sea; and this must continue to be the case until means are taken to 
encourage the outlay of capital in the United States in factories of cotton 
goods. In the East, the excellence and superiority of American cottons are 
admitted ; but the indigent circumstances of the inhabitants induce them to 
purchase what they can procure cheapest, without any regard to the nature 
of the article. Some idea of the importance of the commerce of this port 
will be conceived by the statement that, in 1846, $6,557,835 of manufae- 
tures passed through it for Persia, and that $420,500 of the same goods en- 
tered it for the consumption of the town and its vicinity. $145,900 of sugar, 
$84,030 of coffee, and $5,880 of spirits, mostly from New England, via 
Trieste and Constantinople, were, during the same year, imported for the 
use of the place. Its exports are of a miscellaneous nature, and during 
the same period amounted in all to $2,394,370, and the total exports to 
$8,230,825. What the commerce of the other ports aforementioned amount 
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to, cannot now be stated; they are, however, considerably less than that of 
Trebizonde, when the transit trade to Persia is included, Dut quite equaling, 
if not indeed surpassing it in the aggregate of local consumption. Notwith- 
standing the now long residence of our legation at the capital of Turkey, 
the commerce of the Black Sea is as yet but little known to our merchants 
at home; and this must continue to be the case until the government of the 
United States, at Washington, is prepared by Congress to send consular 
agents into it who are themselves acquainted with the details of commerce, 
and are allowed a support while acting as pioneers in the acquisition of com- 
mercial knowledge for the use of merchants in America. A consular or a 
commercial agent at Trebizond, on a salary of $1,000 a year, would be able 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the trade of all the Turkish 
ports in the Black Sea; and if he was selected with entire reference to his 
ity as a commercial man, and not to his ability for demanding consular 
fees and holding ships’ registers, the future utility of the — is be- 
yond calculation. In nearly all the ports aforementioned there are vice-con- 
suls, or consular agents of nearly all the greater commercial nations of Europe ; 
those of England are all merchants possessed of extensive experience in the 
commerce of the East, and knowing also the languages necessary for com- 
municating with the local authorities and the inhabitants. In many cases 
she selects for her consuls merchants of honorable character, who have been 
unfortunate in business ; these are allowed moderate salaries of $1,500, and 
the privilege also of trading; and the amount of knowledge now possessed 
by the British government, obtained through them annually, regarding the 
number of vessels of all nations visiting the ports of Turkey, the nature and 
value of their cargoes, the amount of g of each kind needed for con- 
sumption, and the nature of the exports and their value, must be of a most 
accurate and extensive nature. It is also certainly better acquainted with 
the statistics of Turkey than the Sublime Porte itself; the number of the 
inhabitants in its provinces, the revenues and resources of the country in 
general, are well known to it; and the rules and regulations governing its 
commerce with Turkey in general, are doubtless based on this information. 
Since 1847, no means have been possessed of procuring a statement of 
the commerce of Trebizond. It has not, however, certainly in any measure 
decreased. No writer has ever written upon the trade of the southern ports 
of the Black Sea, though of those to the north, in Russia, an excellent work 
exists, published as far back as 1835, by Jules de Hagemeister, who used 
statistics furnished him by the Russian government authorities of Odessa 
for his daia. This book has been translated and published in England. 
Since 1835 a great increase has occurred in the commerce of Odessa, the 
rincipal port of the Sea of Azoff, (Taganrock,) and those in the Danube. 
ring the years 1825-30, not more than from twenty to thirty English ves- 
sels passed the Straits of the Bos; horus annually for ports in the Black Sea; 
and in the year just passed, 1848, not less than three hundred vessels re- 
ceived firmans of passage. The greater part of these are in ballast, and are 
chastered to procecd to Taganrock, Odessa, Galatz, (in the Danube,) a barna 
for cargoes of grain, (wheat, barley, and Indian corn,) and butter, tallow, and 
hides for England direct, or for divers ports in other parts of Europe. The 
amount of goods and merchandise which they convey to these ports is small. 
Russia now both produces and manufactures for herself, and she only needs 
England as a market for her grain and tallow. The late scarcity of food 
in Great Britain gave a stimulus to our farmers at home, and the amount 
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of grain which they now can sell to foreign nations has already serious} 
affected Russian exporters. There can be no doubt but that the Briti 
government looks forward, in future, to the United States as a souree from 
which her people are to be fed; and if we are to supply her manufacturers 
with our cotton, and afterwards purchase -the stuffs which are made there 
from it, she is deeply indeed dependent upon us. This dependence is con- 
sequently reciprocal, with but one difference—that while we may do without 
her, she must look to us for her supply. 

The commerce of the Danube has lately greatly increased. Fresh beef is 
now shipped from there in large quantities for the supply of the British 
army and navy, on contracts to that effect. The manner of preserving this 
beef is a etl one, and may not be without interest in the United States, 
Bullocks are raised at a very cheap rate on the banks of the Danube, and its 
many tributary small streams in the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and are sold alive for about $12 to $15 a head, in excellent order. It is said 
that the hides, bones, and horns, when cured for exportation, nearly, if not 
totally, covers this cost. The beef, with the bones extracted, is cut up in 
small pieces, and put into tin boxes with a small quantity of water. No salt 
is used. The tin box is soldered up at all sides, and only a very small hole 
is left in the corner of the lid. The boxes are then set in a large iron vessel 
containing water, and are there boiled over a brisk fire until all the liquid in 
the tin boxes has escaped. The small hole left in each is then speedily closed 
with solder, and being thus free of all air, the beef in them is known to keep 
several years as fresh as the day when it was put up. The expeditions to 
the Arctic Sea, under Sir John Franklin and Captain Ross, have been fur- 
nished with fresh beef preserved in this manner. Certainly beef and pork 
can be put up as cheap in Illinois and Ohio, in this manner, as on the Dan- 
ube, though the relative price of tin is not known. 

But one American vessel has been in the Danube. This occurred in 1847. 
She went for a cargo of grain for a European port. In 1831-2 several 
American vessels went to Odessa, and hides—even a cargo of barley, were 
shipped from there for New York. Since then their visits have been more 
and more precarious. In 1845-6 some six or eight went there for grain for 
Europe, but nothing is now shipped to the United States; on an average 
about one or two go there now annually. The Sea of Azoff and the ports 
on the southern shores of the Black Sea have never been visited by a vessel 
under the flag of the United States. The honorable Secretary of the Navy, 
in his annual report of 1847, mentions ‘that the sloop of war “ Plymouth,” 
Captain Henry, had been destined to make a visit to the Black Sea, but 
was not allowed to pass the Straits of the Bosphorus. This visit was evi- 
a intended for the purpose of procuring commercial information for. our 
merchants ; and it is not necessary to offer a supposition of the nature and 
amount of information which could have been procured. The visit of an 
experienced merchant from New York, who would be allowed a moderate 
salary, and a couple of years in which to perform the visit, would probably 
have procured quite as much at certainly a somewhat less amount of expense. 

Within the past six or ten years the Belgian government has made a 
commercial treaty with Turkey, and more recently that of the Anseatic towns 
has opened a new mart for their commerce and vessels. Soon after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, several gentlemen came out to Turkey attached to the 
legation. Two were merchants and two were manufacturers—men of prac- 
tical experience, and fully qualified to obtain commercial information in this 
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country, and to convey a knowledge of the products and manufactures of 
their own. They spent ten years in Turkey and then returned to Belgium. 
Since then the Belgian government has appointed a vice-consul at Trebi- 
zond, and allows him a small compensation for his services. 

The Anseatic towns, in 18—, were wholly unknown here, and none of 
their vessels had visited this place. The consul sent by them is both ac- 
quainted with the commercial interests of his commerce and is a linguist of 
considerable reputation. They are mostly freighted in the ports of the Medi- 
terranean, to procure cargoes of grain snd other Russian and Turkey produce 
for European markets, and also bring some of the products of their own 
towns for sale here. 

Since the liberal change in the English Corn Laws, foreign vessels have 
been allowed to import cargoes of grain into England. Previous to this, 
this: privilege was confined only to British ships. It was hoped that this 
change would be the means of sending many American vessels here for ear- 
goes to British ports, but it has not been the case; and the failure may be 
ascribed to the low rate at which Austrian, Sardinian, and Greek vessels can 
be freighted in the Mediterranean. 

' The chief articles which the United States may obtain from Turkey are 
common wools, figs, raisins, common wines, olive oil, drugs, and box-wood 
from the Black Sea; and import to it cotton manufactures,—whenever cheap 
enough for the market,—rum, sugar, coffee, tea, stoves, both cast and air- 
tight, chairs in pieces, and other New England handiwork. At present, as 
heretofore, all the machinery needed by the Turkish government has been 
rocured from England, and it still buys steamers for its navy and companies 
the works of that country. It is incredulous that as good machinery 

ean be bought, at a much less rate, in the United States, and there is no 
American mercantile firm in Constantinople to make the contrary known. 
The Sultan, within the last few years, has erected an extensive and costly 
iron works, near the capital, where he will probably, hereafter, have much 
of his machinery made. A small iron steamer has already been launched 
there for his use. Of the two steamers brought out here from the United 
States, one still exists, called the “ Bangor,” she is very old, but continues so 
firm, that the Capudan Pacha has just purchased her for the use of the navy. 
The other steamer, called the “ Marmora,” unfortunately was wrecked soon 
after coming out here ; she was a fine ship, and did her owners credit. The 
Turkish government is desirous of erecting a floating dock for the use of its 
navy, aud the late Capudan Pacha was anxious for some one to come out 
here from the United States who could build one for him. The failure of 
the person to come was a great disappointment to him. The character of 
Americans stands high in the Sultan’s navy yard, where the most of his 
finest ships were built by the late Messrs. Eckford & Rhodes, of New York. 

There is one object of commerce here which has not yet been mentioned, 
on account of the little interest to be attached to it in the United States. The 
trade in slaves, both white and black, is still considerable here. Trebizond, 
in the Black Sea, is the chief port at which they enter, after leaving the coast 
of Circassia. As it is not known that there are any feuds open now among 
the Circassian tribes of mountaineers, in which children could be captured for 
sale, there is no doubt but that the greater part, if not all of the male and 
female children brought from Circassia to this place for sale, are sold by their 
own parents, Among the Circassians, marriages are contracted quite as they 
yet are among the Indian tribes of North America—namely, by purchase or 
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éxchange. Youths, or their parents for them, procure wives by the payment 
to their parents of a given number of cattle, horses, or sheep, or indeed of 
any other barterable property ; and thus the Circassian who brings his daugh- 
ter to Constantinople and sells her into a Mussulman family, does, in his 
mind, but little more than follow the usage of his own oma The Rus- 
sian government, since the treaty of Adrianople, in 1826, considers the whole 
of Circassia as belonging to her, and does all in her power to prevent the’ 
sale of her subjects, as she calls the Circassians. Her cruizers are, for a great 
part of the year, vigilant in detecting all shipments of Circassians, and some- 
tines succeed in catching their small vessels which venture off the coast for 
Trebizonde and Batoum. It is said that the Circassians assemble on their 
shores, ready to put to sea so soon as the Russian cruizers are well out of 
sight ; and then crowding all sail, they make their way to the first safe Turk- 
pe a8 on the southern shore of the Black Sea. Sometimes the passage is 

e in a day or two; but during the summer season, when there are fre- 
quent calms, they have reached Trebizond in a state of starvation, and théir 
food and water entirely exhausted. Then, again, they have another enemy 
to evade; the Russian consul is always ready to claim them ; and more than 
one cargo of Circassian slaves has been claimed as his subjects, and compelled 
to return to their own mountains. To avoid this, however, the Circassians 
generally land on the coast, at some distance from Trebizond, whence they 
enter the town unobserved. From Trebizond, they are brought down to 
this capital in Turkish sailing vessels, and also in the steamers running 
regularly between there and Constantinople—always as passengers, for it 
would be difficult to distinguish those destined for slavery from those who 
are free. The number thus brought down to Constantinople amounts to 
some 2,000 a year. 

The market for the sale of the black slaves, brought here from Egypt and 
Tripoli, has been closed ; yet the slaves are sold as usual in the court-yard of 
the mosque of Sultan Mohammed. These are brought here also, generally in 
Turkish and Greek sailing vessels; but numbers also are shipped in the Aus- 
trian and French steamers. Their number very much varies, but is not sup- 
posed now to be greater than that of the white slaves from Circassia. 

The African slaves are used as servants of an inferior class; the males are 
door-keepers, scullions, and sometimes body servants; and the females are 
almost always used as cooks. The white slave (male) costs from $200 to 
$400, and is either bought up as a body servant, or as a son and companion 
for legitimate sons. They thus attain to the higher offices of the empire. 
The females cost dearer, but their value depends so much -upon their good 
looks and accomplishments, such as music, singing, and embroidery, that no 
direct estimate can be formed. Ignorant girls of ten years of age, fresh from 
the mountains of Circassia, cost from $800 to $600 ; while those which have 
been educated, are older and comely, bring as high as $3,000 to $5,000. 
Such, of course, are mostly owned by the higher grade of pachas, and by the 
Sultan. The condition of the white slaves cannot be considered that of sla- 
very ; and, indeed, the meaning which that word possesses in North and 
South America, is not the same which it has in Mussulmen countries. It 
will, in conclusion, be added, that while the white slaves are freed after seven 
or eight years’ servitude, though they seldom or never separate from their pa- 
tron, whose son or wife they may have become, the black slaves are also freed 
after the expiration of the same period, and are either then “started” in some 
business by their late master, or are married off by him to some other freedman. 
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__ A line of steamers is now running semi-monthly between this place and 
Trebizond, belonging to the British O. and P. pany; another to the 
Austrian Company, and another to the Turkish Steam Navigation Company. 
All find abundant freight and mn ag A Russian line runs every ten 
days between Constantinople and Odessa; and the Austrian wr oe a 
a line between Constantinople and Galatz, in the Danube. Thus lack 
Sea is nearly circumnavigated by steam, and frequent intercourse maintained 
between its northern ms southern ports. During the summer months, the 
Russian government runs a line from Odessa, along the Crimea and the Cir- 
cassian coast, to Radoat Kaleh, near Batoum, on the Turkish frontier. It is, 
however, interrupted by the storms of winter. 

At the mouth of the Bosphorus there is a light-house on either shore, for 
the support of which all vessels pay one cent per ton on their passage down. 
These are, nevertheless, unable to render the entrance to the straits safe in 
winter, and annually some 40 to 60 vessels are wrecked, either on approach- 
ing them, or in other parts of the sea. During that season, its storias of 
snow and wind are terribly severe ; and on the southern shore, except Ba- 

um, there is not one port in which they can seek a safe shelter from north- 
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EXPORTS AT TREBIZONDE, ON THE BLACK 8EA, 1846. 
Value. Articles. Packages. Value. 

Peet sese+ 2,626 + $210,080| Dyes........ 18 300 
Copper . 5,798 17,894 | Pipesticks........ 120 600 
Tobacco. ......... 2,012 12,072 | Wool... ...6. cece 47 470 
Yellow beans...... 205 1,640 a . i 5 250 
SS AP 100 400 | Hides............ nat 300 
MR ccacs sates 1,695 84,750 | Hourma.......... 47 470 
RG: stains <as 141 1,410 | Potters’ earth...... 80 30 
Shawls........... 138 18,800 | Nadink.......... 915 915 
WOM fe ikeee vids 10,458 10,458 | Walnut boards.. . 1,500 300 
ay balan tuine 4 499 499 | Planks,........... 8,000 120 

nahin dis scainint 585 PE snes con neces 6,000 240 
Thread 344 8,440 | Sugar. 187 685 
Nuts.. 39,155 78,310 | Steel ............ 90 180 
Rinee, ossiiiviewsi 427 21,380 | Glue............. 40 100 
Asiatic manufact. 53 265 | Orpiment . 99 247 
NR ercctiownine « 6 300 | Tiptick........... 21 430 
sinacnn ade cas jas . eon sche ace kes 92 5,520 
Boxwood.......... 3,200 6,440 | Wheat............ 800 160 
Persian tobacco. . 4,949 29,094 | Alum............ 3 80 
iis bb esgs'e vs 292 2,244 | Haviar........... 242 4,840 
Chair bottoms..... 1,126 1,126 | Fishing nets ...... 49 490 
Coffee... 110 660 | Kherma........... 12 120 
SE Uk choc xa bed 10 100 | Goldsmiths’ dust... 21 210 
Leeches...... rats ® 889 7,780 | Sundries ......... 1,882 138,820 
od SET ETL 11 110 
SAMOA din diid'e y's 8 80 Total value ........... £479,874 
Hem cloth........ 13 130 or $2,399,370 
Almonds.......... 38 880 
: IMPORTS AT TREBIZONDE, ON THE BLACK SEA, IN 1846, 

Articles. Packages. Value. Articles. Packages, Value. 
Manuf. for Persia... 39,347 £1,311,567 | Wine........ ‘ 349 3,490 
Ditto for Trebizonde 2,523 A LOE on nce wa cons 567 10,206 
ROUEE.. ovo sscncncec 5,836 29,180 | Spirits............ 294 1,176 
Tobacco.... 2.0.0 903 2,709 | Olive oil... ........ 290 5,800 
| Pere ey ge 2,801 16,806 | Salt........ceeeee 119,700 4,788 
Soap... .seccsoesss 1,187 ee ee 7 350 
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IMPORTS AT TREBIZONDE, ON THE BLACK SEA, IN 1846—CONTINUED. 





Articles. Packages. Value. Articles. ° Packages. Value. 
i J ofiva wales 170 3,700] Fewibss cc e'siicce 290 725 
Sugar, wine, & drugs, 0 ES ee 1,080 400 
for Georgia...... 1,107 22,140} Drugs ........+... 63 630 
ar casdesecss 58 ee LEK «o's oxo 0:0. &o's 8 400 
Hardware......... 698 13,960 | Indigo. ........... 5 500 
Spices............ 884  38,400| Chairs............. 6 18 
ee ee 18,677 18,677 | Hides ...........-. 19,324 y ai 
, EE eee 208 OBO0 LOM, dink ccdicncice 244 4,880 
ii ti dies ante 4:4 2,011 8,016 | Dyewood ......... 488 488 
Military stores..... 503 5,030 | Boxwood.......... 6,100 678 
oi, PCE eee 547 1,004 | Abba............. 432 2,100 
WOASS He Sipewei. 14 56 | Sundries.......... 2,940 29,400 
Stationery ........ 135 1,350 | Indian corn........ 16,000 1,600 
Cordage, hemp..... 8,850 8,850 | Wheat............ 93,000 18,600 
se kn abd 850 1,050 | Barley........ ... 17,000 1,700 
GNU sic cccccence 46 230 Wood for building. . SP 700 
on EEE PO ee 200 600 nacicimnnieone 
Russian canvass... . 450 2,250 Total value. .......006. £1,656,165 
GE cniticneinsh 16 400 or $7,280,825 
A GENERAL TABLE OF THE SHIPPING TRADE OF TREBIZONDE, ON THE BLACK SEA, DURING THE 

YEAR 1845. 

No. Tonnage. Imports, Exports. 
Russian vessels... ........2ceceseees 2 252 $34,012 $24,585 
tt  sesticns kinaekeear eee 28 8,219 8,219 1,071,780 
British mw Se ebve bate beubicneees 10 3,184 1,821,505 469,165 
Greek WC be cede a¥e 60d eb ReS 6 1,085 506,250 15,990 
Turkish Ts oid abides wale aaetaaee 108 20,600 4,} 25,145 149,852 


Constantinople, April 5, 1849. 





Art. 1.—COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF NEW YORK IN 1849. 


PANAMA RAILROAD—STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES BETWEEN NEW YORK AND HAVRE AND NEW YORK 
‘AND LIVERPOOL-—-GENERAL INSURANCE LAW--LAW RELATIVE TO AGENCIES OF FOREIGN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES—SUITS AGAINST FOREIGN COMPANIES~-PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS IN 
BANKS—SECURITIES FOR BANKING-—-THE QUARANTINE QUESTION-—-TAX ON EMIGRANTS-—-STATE LEG- 
(SLATURE IN GENERAL. 


Tne Legislature of the State of New York closed its session on the 11th 
of April, 1849, having passed more than four hundred laws, both public and 
rivate. Among those of commercial interest is the act incorporating Wil- 
iam H. Aspinwall, John L. Stevens, and others, into a company for construct- 
ing a railway across the Isthmus of Panama. Active operations have al- 
ready been commenced for carrying out the objects of this company, a large 
corps of engineers being now engaged in making the necessary surveys. 
From a communication to the Journal of Commerce, it appears that such 
progress has been made in the surveys as to show beyond a doubt, not only 
that the construction of a railroad across the Isthmus is entirely practicable, 
but that the grades will be comparatively easy. By the discovery of a sum- 
mit level thirty feet lower than had ever been ascertained before, it is found 
that, on the whole route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the highest grade 
need not exceed fifty feet to the mile, and may be reduced to forty, while 
the greater part of the distance will be under twenty. Contrast this with 
some of the grades on the Boston and Albany Road, which rise to eighty- 
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three feet per mile, and it will be seen how completely the bugbears of trav- 
elers and tourists have disappeared before the light of science and persever- 
ing research. The. prospects which are thus opened to the proprietors of 
the Panama Grant, are truly magnificent. For not only are the terms of 
that grant exceedingly liberal, but the cost of constructing and operating the 
road will be much less than was antici , while its capacity and efficiency 
will be greatly increased. Although the road may not Ge built as soon or 
on so extensive a scale as it would have been had Congress entered into the 
arrangement for employing the company to carry the mail and transport the 
troops, there can be no doubt that the energetic merchants engaged in the 
enterprise will accomplish sooner or later this long cherished object. 

Two acts of incorporation were passed for steamship. lines, the one for 
Messrs. Collins & Co.’s line to Liverpool, the other for Messrs. Fox & Co.’s 
line to Havre, for both of which the vessels are now on the stocks. 

The bill to provide for the incorporation of insurance companies, provides 
that any number of persons not less than thirteen may associate and form an 
incorporated company for insurance on vessels, freights, goods, and specie, 
bank notes, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt, bottomry and re- 
spondentia interests, also on dwellings, stores, household furniture, merchan- 
dise and other property, against loss or — by fire, and the risks of in- 
land navigation and transportation, or on the health and lives of individuals, 
or to a grant or purchase of annuities. j 

No such company to organize in the county of New York or King’s coun- 
ty with less than $150,000, nor in any other county with less than $50,000. 
Mutual insurance companies cannot commence business in New York or 
Kings, until agreements have been entered into with at least one hundred 
applicants, the premiums on which, if marine, shall amount to $300,000 ; or 
if fire or inland navigation, to $200,000 ; and notes have been received in ad- 
vance of the premiums on such risks, payable at the end of a written twelve 
months from the date thereof. In other counties of the State the premiums 
must amount to $100,000. No — shall expose itself to any loss on 
any one fire or inland navigations risks or hazard, to an amount exceeding 
ten per cent on its capital. No life or health insurance company, on the na- 
tional insurance plan, shall commence business, until a cash capital of 
$100,000 shall have been paid in and actually invested in stocks of cities of 
the State of New York, of the State or of the United States, or in bonds and 
mortgages on cultivated farms, worth double the amount for which the mort- 
gage is given. The trustees and corporators of any company organized under 
this act, and those entitled to a participation of the profits, shall be jointly 
and severally liable until the whole amount of the capital raised by the com- 
pany shall have been paid in, and a certificate thereof recorded, as herein- 
before provided. Notes taken in advance of premiums under this act are 
not to be considered debts of the company in determining whether a com- 
pany is insolvent, but are to be regarded as assets of the company. 

No dividend shall ever be made by any company incorporated under this 
act when its capital stock is impaired, or when the making of such dividend 
would have the effect of impairing its capital stock ; and any dividend so made 
shall subject the stockholders receiving the same to a joint and several lia- 
bility to the creditors of said company to the extent of the dividend so made. 

The seventh section is of more interest to those engaged in the business of 
insurance out of New York. 
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Sec. 7. It shall not be lawful for any company organized under this act, to 
transact business unless possessed of capital or securities as hereinbefore men- 
tioned ; nor for any agent or agents of insurance companies incorporated by other 
States, directly or indirectly to take risks, or transact any business of insurance 
in this State, without procuring a certificate of authority from the Controller of 
this State, and such agent or agents, having procured a statement under the oath 
of the president or secretary of the company for which he or they may act, which 
statement shall show the amount of the capital of such company, the manner in 
which the same is invested, and shall also state the fact whether its capital is im- 
paired, and if so, how much; such statement shall be filed in the office of the 
County Clerk of the county where such agent resides, and shall be published in at 
least one newspaper, if a newsp:per be therein published, at least six successive 
weeks after the filing of such statement as aforesaid ; the first statement shaJl be 
filed in the month of January next, and such statement shall be procured annually, 
and filed and published in each and every succeeding month of January thereafier, 
as long as such agency continues, and no company incorporated by other States 
shall transact business in this State, unless possessed of the amount of actual capi- 
tal required of companies formed under the provisions of this act, and no agency 
of any life insurance company formed under the Jaws of other States shall trans- 
act its business in this State, unless it shall first prove to the satisfaction of the 
Controller, of which fact he shall give a certificate to be filed in the office of the 
Clerk of the county where such agency is established, that it possesses such an 
amount of actual capital as is required of companies transacting the business of 
life insurance under the laws of this State. Nor shall it be lawful for any agent 
or agents, hereafter to be appointed, of any company incorporated by any foreign 
government, other than the States of this Union, for the purpose of insurance, to 
transact the business of insurance in this State, without procuring a certificate of 
authority from the Controller; such agent or agents having previously furnished 
evidence to the satisfaction of the Controller of the State, that such company has 
invested in the stocks of this State, or the United States, an amount equal to the 
amount of capital or seeurity required by this act, and such stocks are held in 
trust by citizens of this State for the benefit and security of such as may effect in- 
surance wi'h him or them. And the agent or agents furnishing satisfactory evi- 
dence as aforesaid, shall be entitled to a certificate thereof from the Controller 
aforesaid. The statements and evidences of investments required by this seetion 
shall be renewed from year to year, in the month of January in each year, and the 
Controller, on being satisfied that the capital securities and investments remain 
secure as at first, shall furnish a renewal of certificates as aforesaid ; and the agent 
or agents obtaining such certificate shall file the same, together with a copy of the 
statements on which it was obtained or renewed, in the offive of the Clerk of the 
county in which such agency shall be established, and shall cause the same to be 
published in at least one newspaper published in such county. Any violation of 
the provisions of this section shall subject the party violating to a penalty of five 
hundred dollars for each violation, which shall be sued for and recovered in the 
naine of the people, by the District Attorney of the county in which the agent or 
company so violating shall be situated, and the said penalty when recovered shall 
be paid into the treasury of said county, provided that all companies incorporated 
by any government other than the States of this Union, which may have appointed 
such agent or agents before the first day of March, 1848, may hereafter appoint a 
new agent or agents in the case of the death, resignation, or removal of an agent 
or agents previously appointed. The term agent or agents used in this section 
shall include an acknowledged agent or surveyor, or any other person or persons 
who shall in any manner aid in transacting the insurance business of an insurance 
company not incorporated by the laws of this State. 


The act further to amend the acts in relation to insurance on property in 
New York, made by individuals and associations unauthorized by law. It 
imposes a tax of two per cent, and at that rate, upon the amount of all pre- 
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miums which during the year or part of a year ending on the next precedin 

first day of Se er he shall ave toes deca ren person who shall oa 
in the city and county of New York, as agent for or on behalf of any indi- 
vidual or association of individuals not incorporated by the laws of New York, 
to effect insurances against losses or injury by fire in the city of New York, 
said tax to be paid to the fire department of New York. Before any such 
agent enters on his duties, he must give a bond in the penalty of $1,000, 
conditioned to render an annual account, under oath, of all such premiums, 
and pay the duties. For every insurance effected without filing this bond he 
shall forfeit $1,000. The act is made applicable to other cities and villages 
of the State, except that the penalty of the bond is $500 instead of $1,000, 
ne the penalty for insurance without filing the bond is $200 instead of 

1,000. 

By the 427th section of the code of procedure, as amended at this session, 
it is provided that an action against a corporation, created by, or under the 
laws of any other State, government, or country, may be brought in the Su- 

reme Court, the Superior Court of the city of New York, or the Court of 
mmon Pleas for the city and county of New York, in the following ca- 
ses :—By a resident of New York for any cause of action; by a plaintiff not 
a resident of New York, when the cause of action shall have arisen, or the 
subject of the action shall be situated within New York. 

The act to enforce the responsibility of stockholders in certain banking 
corporations and associations, and to provide for the prompt payment of de- 
mands against such, corporations and associations, provides for individual re- 
sponsibility of stockholders equally and rateably for the amount of any debt 
or liability, with interest, to the extent of their respective shares of stock in 
any such corporations or associations, and makes most careful and efficient pro- 
visions for bringing such corporations before the courts for inquiry into their 
solvency, appointment of receivers, &c. It is one of the most important laws 
of the session. 

Another bill provides that the stocks which banking associations, or indi- 
vidual bankers, now or hereafter to be organized under the provisions of the 
act “To authorize the business of banking,” passed April 18, 1838, and the 
amendments thereto, shall hereafter deposit with the Controller, shall be New 
York State stocks, in all cases to be or to be made to be equal to stock pro- 
ducing six per cent per annum, or at least one-half the amount so deposited 
shall be in the stocks of the State of New York, as before mentioned, and not 
exceeding one-half in stocks of the United States, in all cases to be or to be 
made to be equal to a stock producing an interest of six per cent per annum ; 
and it shall not be lawful for the Controller to take such stocks at a rate 
above their par value, or above their current market value. 

The questions relative to railroads were by far the most exciting topics of 
the session, but we propose to make them the subject of a separate article. 

A proposition for the removal of the quarantine hospitals from their pres- 
ent position on Staten Island to Sandy Hook, was brought forward at an 
early day. Much difference of opinion prevailed — the navigators, mer- 
chants, and pilots who testified, as to whether Sandy Hook bay would prove 


a safe anchorage ground at all seasons, without the erection of a costly break- 
water, at the risk of great injury to the harbor, and consequently to the com- 
merce of New York. A compromise was finally made, by which, if, after 
examination by the commissioners of the land office, Sandy Hook shall be 
adudged a proper and convenient site for said hospital, negotiations are to 
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be entered into with the government of the United States and the State of 
New Jersey, for a cession of so much land as shall be necessary. If a cession 
is obtained, hospitals for infectious and contagious diseases are then to be 
erected thereon, for which $50,000 is appropriated. To these hospitals all 
patients sick with contagious and infectious diseases are to be transferred 
from the incoming ships. The effect of this arrangement, if carried out, will 
ultimately be in reality to transfer the whole quarantine; though the health 
officer has it in his power to station vessels wherever he thinks proper. If the 
plan for hospitals at Sandy Hook should not succeed, the State will be able to 
return to the old or marine hospitals, for want of any better place. As the bill 
was originally framed, the marine hospital property was to be sold, and Sandy 
Hook bay was made the quarantine ground for all vessels coming into the port. 
The passage of the bill was the result of a conviction that a removal of the quar- 
antine from its present populous neighborhood, would have to take place 
sooner or later, although the present objections against the Staten Island 
quarantine might be in a great measure obviated by judicious regulations for 
separating those who were sick of diseases not contagious, from those afflicted 
with yellow fever, cholera, small pox, and ship fever, for which purpose the 
hospitals of the commissioners of emigration on Ward’s Island, in the East 
River, furnish every facility. But the number of emigrants is increasing 
every year, as is also the population on Staten Island, which has become al- 
most a part of the city, by reason of the constant intercourse through the 
ferries, all which seem to indicate that a removal of the whole establishment 
must be’ made at some future time; and the erection of a hospital on Sandy 
Hook now, will test the suitableness of that place for a permanent quaran- 
tine, and always be usefiil at a time when any malignant complaint is spread- 
ing. If it should prove to be necessary to erect any artificial works in order 
to make a good harbor at Sandy Hook, there would be serious objections to 
this ; and it may be necessary at certain seasons to use the old marine hospi- 
tal for the same purpose. 

In this connection came up another very important and embarrassing 
question. Heretofore the hospitals, under the control of the health officer 
and commissioners of emigration, have been supported by a tax upon pas- 
sengers arriving in the port of New York. In the case of Smith vs. Turner, 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided that the statute of New 
York, under which this tax was imposed, was unconstitutional, as being an 
interference with our regulations of commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States. This decision placed the commissioners of emi- 
gration in a very critical position, with thousands of sick emigrants in their 
charge, and no means of collecting funds for their support. The Legislature 
referred it to the Controller and Attorney General to report “ what measures 
ought to be adopted to protect the vial of New York from the introduc- 
tion among them of disease and pauperism from foreign countries, and from 
public burdens consequent upon such introductions.” The following extract 
from their report shows the view they took of the decision of the court :—“ A 
tax upon the passengers, while on ship-board, is declared unconstitutional ; 
but, when on shore, he ceases to be a passenger, and it is otherwise. So long 
as the passenger cannot be taxed, the master of the vessel cannot, it is be- 
lieved, be taxed on account of him ; first, because it would be doing that in- 
directly, which is forbidden to be done direetly ; second, because the master 
of the vessel is himself at the time engaged in commerce, and cannot be in- 
terfered with while so engaged, without interfering with the regulations of 
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Commerce ; and it is doubtful whether the owners or consignee, though on 
shore, would be regarded differently. A ship while in port, or even on the 
high seas, prosecuting her voyage between a foreign country and the United 
States, ~ be taxed by the municipal authority of the State where the owner 
resides. But a distinction seems to be drawn between the ship, which is the 
instrument of commerce, and the goods and passengers on board, which are 
the subjects of commerce ; in no other way can the different propositions con- 
tained in the opinion of the court be reconciled with each other. In view of 
the case of Smith vs. Turner, the Controller and Attorney General feel con- 
strained to entertain the opinion, that no State tax upon a passenger, or upon 
the master, owner, or consignee of the vessel, on his account, can be imposed 
until the voyage is ended, and the passenger landed ; but that such passen- 
ger, and the owner and consignee of the vessel, become subject to the operation 
of State Legislation so soon as a passenger sets his foot on shore.” 

In conformity with this opinion, which was given “ with much diffidence,” 
the Legislature passed a law by which, in substance, the master or com- 
mander of the vessel is required, under a penalty, upon the master, owner, or 
consignee, within twenty-four hours after the arrival of the vessel at the city 
of New York, to report in writing, on oath or affirmation, to the Mayor of 
the city of New York, the name, place of birth, and last legal settlement, age 
and occupation of every passenger, and also of such passengers as had on the 
voyage been permitted to land, or go on board of some other vessel, with the 
intention of proceeding to said city; the owner or consignee of such vessel, 
resident within the State of New York, after such report, are required to 
give a bond in a penalty of $300 for each and every passenger reported, with 
two sureties, and conditioned to indemnify the people, or their agents or offi- 
cers, and the cities, towns and counties of New York, against all charges and 
expenses which may be incurred for the relief or-support of the person named 
in the bond, or for the medical care of such person, if received in the marine 
hospital, or any other institution for medical treatment, under their charge, 
under penalty of $500 upon such owner or consignee, in case of neglect or 
refusal to give such bond; but such owner or consignee, within three days 
after the landing of such passenger, may commute for the bond so required, 
by the payment of one dollar and fifty cents for each of such passengers, in 
lieu of such bonds, which commutation money when received shall be paid 
over to the Chamberlain of the city of New York, to be expended by the 
commissioners of emigration for the support of the marine hospital, and for 
the support and medical treatment of destitute emigrants, the surplus of such 
commutation money to be invested for the future use of said marine hospi- 
tal, and for other expenses to be incurred for the support or medical treat- 
ment of destitute emigrants. 

It has been very much the fashion in every State to ridicule the Legisla- 
ture, and complain on account of hasty legislation and waste of time. The 
principal inquiry has been, not how much good, but how little mischief. they 
have done. It must be confessed there is too much reason for these com- 
plaints in every State ; and when we look over the statute books, and see the 
confusion into which all departments of business are thrown by frequent and 
ill-advised changes of the law, we cannot but subscribe to the doctrine that 
the world is governed too much. 

In some of the States the Legislature meets but once in two years, and no 
complaint has been heard of the operation of this provision. In Maryland, 
we believe, the sessions are also limited in duration. A large amount is thus 
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saved to the State, and the business equally well done. Owing to the terri- 
torial extent and commercial importance of the State of New York, it seems 
to be necessary that the Legislature should meet at least once a year. The 
constitution provides that “the members of the Legislature shall receive for 
their services a sum not exceeding three dollars a day, from the commence- 
ment of the session, but such pay shall not exceed in the aggregate threo 
hundred dollars.” It would have been better to have declared that the pay 
should be “three hundred (or four hundred) dollars for the session,” be the same 
long or short. Members would not then measure their services by the num- 
ber of pay-days, as many do now, and would take sufficient time to do the 
public business properly, instead of hurrying bills through, during the last 
weeks of the session, with but imperfect examination. While there would be 
no danger of their remaining in session too long, with such compensation, 
there would, on the other hand, be little reason for fearing that they would 
not sit long enough. Still the provision, as it now stands, has its advantages 
—members are compelled to speak to the point, and not too long, if they 
would forward their favorite measures. 

The experience of all previous Legislatures seems to show that, were the 
sessions to last six months, there would be nearly as much business on hand 
at the adjournment, as at the end of a three months’ session. 

There is another advantage about limited sessions. Better men can be 
induced to go, when there is an assurance that they will not be detained from 
their family and business beyond a certain time. To a majority of the mem- 
bers, the per diem compensation does but little more than pay necessary ex- 
penses ; and those whose services are worth anything to the State, are mostly 
such as have something to do at home. It has consequently been generally 
the case that a large proportion of the representatives consist of young men, 
who are more ambitious and industrious, perhaps, than older Solons, but are 
wanting in that experience which is of so much importance. This latter dif_i- 
culty would be obviated if the same men were more frequently re-elected. 

The Legislature itself is the best school to learn in, and any one who has 
been present at its sessions must have observed the great advantage which 
the older members possess over others. The same claims come up before 
each successive Legislature in perhaps some new form; and unless the old 
members are on the constant lookout, continual impositions are practised, and 
the State is swindled by the harpies who throng the lobbies. 

Again, nothing but constant familiarity with legislation in drafting bills, 
&c., can enable one to understand the true bearing of a law, and whether 
the language is made to express all that is intended, or is susceptible of mis- 
construction. 

In most of the States, the members of the popular branch are elected an- 
nually, and it is too much the custom to present new candidates every year, 
each town in the county and district taking its turn. This arises in part from 
the numerous objects of local interest, the legislation upon which is more or 
less controlled by the members of that section. In the Legislature whose 
proceedings we have had under consideration, a law was passed conferring 
upon boards of supervisors or county legislatures additional powers in rela- 
tion to such matters, and thus dispensing with the necessity of coming to the 
Legislature whenever it is desirable to divide a town, to change a county 
seat, to erect a new jail or court-house, and levy a tax therefor, or to tix the 
time and place of a town meeting. Serious apprehensions were entertained 
lest this bill should have the effect of producing too much legislation in the 
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counties, at a heavy expense, but the provisions are such as to guard in al- 
most every way against hasty or improper legislation. A vote of two-thirds 
is required on all important measures, with notice to all the towns affected, 
with other similar guards. It was further objected that the law would keep 
the towns in a constant ferment and bickering among themselvess, by the fa- 
cilities for agitating all kinds of projects which a legislature on the spot would 
afford ; whereas, where they required to go to Albany, only those measures 
in which there was a large county interest involved, or which were really ne- 
eessary, would be demanded ; that it would be increasing the expense of leg- 
islation, with the difference that it would be expended in local legislation in- 
stead of one central power. These objections would apply with almost equal 
force to the National and State Legislation. There can be no doubt that 
there is much more legislation than there would be if there were no Legisla- 
ture but Congress; but no man would pretend that Congress should be our 
only Legislature. It is desirable that members of a representative body 
should take an interest in most of the subjects which come before them, and 
vote understandingly. What interest can a member from the city of New 
York take in a bill to regulate the killing of game or catching of fish in the 
county of Cattaraugus, or a bill to authorize, a tax for building a court-house 
in the county of Chemung, or to designate the place for holding the next 
town meeting in the town of Bullville. These bills generally pass as a mat- 
ter of course, unless the members from that county oppose them, or are di- 
vided in opinion on the subject ; in which latter case, the question is not un- 
frequently decided more from personal influence than from any serious con- 
sideration of the merits of the case. Or perhaps it forms an instrument for 
log rolling in relation to some bill of great public importance, some charter, 
or private claim. In a board of supervisors, every person would feel a personal 
responsibility for every vote he should give on these questions, and they 
would be decided more on their merits ; or, if there was bargaining for votes, 
the interests of the whole State would not be made to turn on a local 
matter. 

A year’s experience will show whether this system is to work well, and, 
in case it proves successful, not only will it be an example worthy of imita- 
tion in other States, but it will lessen the inducements for changing the rep- 
resentation in the legislature every year. Or, if political aspirants must be 
gratified, let efficient members be re-elected at least once. 

The fault at the late session of the New York Legislature seems to have 
been instability, in passing bills one day and reconsidering them the next, 
and this proceeded from the very difficulty upon which we have been com- 
menting. A large majority of the members were in the Legislature for the 
first time. In the early part of the session, reliance could be placed on the 
reports of standing committees, and every question was discussed in the com- 
mittee of the whole; but latterly bills were introduced on short notice, has- 
tily examined by standing committees at great disadvantage, and ordered to 
a third reading without further discussion. In such cases the standing rules 
are constantly suspended, by unanimous consent. Almost every member has 
some favor of the kind to ask, and consequently will not object to a bill’s 
being ordered to a third reading when asked by others, although he ma 
not have heard it read through once. The new constitution of New York 
requires the yeas and nays to be taken on the final passage of every bill. 
This takes up a great deal of time, but it throws a responsibility on every 
member which might otherwise be evaded. A majority of all the members 
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elect are required, in all cases, to a bill; and, on an appropriation bill 
for public a quorum of three-fifths must vote: hence the singular 
fact, that a bill is sometimes lost for the want of a sufficient number of nega- 
tive votes. For every bill appropriating public money for private purposes, 
the assent of two-thirds of the members is required. 

Doubtless the convention supposed that these would be sufficient checks 
upon hasty meek but this does not seem to have been the result. Had 
that rule which reqtires that every bill shall first be read through, by sec- 
tions, in committee of the whole, been made a constitutional provision, it 
would effectually do away with all application for unanimous consent. True, 
not so many bills would be passed; but there would be fewer amendments 
proposed to the laws at subsequent sessions, and more confidence in the Leg- 
islature. 

The phraseology of statutes is a matter upon which oftentimes a vast deal 
of litigation arises, and the importance of giving to legislative committees 
authority to consult the Attorney General, or other legal advisers of the 
State, in order to ensure accuracy in expressing distinctly the object 6 Se 
and no more, conciseness yet clearness, must be obvious to all who have had 
oceasion to notice legislative debates, and the subsequent construction of 
statutes in the courts. A provision of the New York Constitution, which de- 
clares that “no private or local bill which — be passed by the Legislature 
shall embrace more than one subject, which shall be expressed in the title,” 
has had the effect of preventing all riders, as they are called, or tacking  to- 
gether several bills for distinct objects, under the comprehensive title of “an 
act for the relief of Phineas Hutchings, and for other purposes.” 

Since the new constitution of New York went into operation, the Legislature 
has made much progress in carrying out the provision for general acts of in- 
corporation; and there are now, on the statute books, laws providing for 
manufacturing, charitable and religious, railroad, plank-road, banking, and 
insurance corporations. Reverting to that era in New York politics when a 
single bank charter sometimes occupied half the time of the session, and was 
fruitful in all sorts of corruption, one is inclined to wonder that so simple and 
yet so satisfactory a system should never have occurred to our legislators before. 

There is another matter which oceupies much attention at every session. 
It has already occupied much attention in connection with congressional leg- 
islation, and we shall barely advert to it here, as not less important in State 
than National legislation. We allude to some system for the proper ex- 
amination of private claims. Without taking from the Legislature any of 
the control they now possess, it seems advisable that private claims of a 
certain class should be examined beforehand by some department of the 
State government. In New York, for example, a large number of claims for 
canal damages are annually presented. These should, in all cases, be first 
examined by the Board of Canal Commissioners, and reported upon by them. 
As, from long experience, they have greater facilities for examining these 
questions than others, their report would form a good basis for a legislative 
committee to act upon, and ensure aceuracy in facts, if not in conclusions. 
One or two cases where claims, since shown to have been without good founda- 
tion, were allowed last winter, could never have occurred, had the matter 
been first investigated by those who knew the way in which such claims may 
be made to assume the most plausible form to those not familiar with canal 
contracts. And yet more efficient and industrious chairmen have rarely 
presided over canal committees than at this very session. 

VOL, XXIL—NO. I. 
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Generally speaking, our State Legislatures are much more systematic and 
industrious than Congress ; there are fewer speeches made to Buncombe, and 
there is more adherence to rules; but we regard the disposition to impose 
still further checks upon them, which has been manifested in forming some 
of our new State constitutions, as a very favorable indication of a conserva- 
tive spirit. We believe in sending good men, giving a liberal compensation 
for their services, and requiring them in all cases to give the most searching 
examination of the business before them. And if a limited session does not 
enable them to dispose of it all, the public will be but little the worse, for 
experience has shown that few bills of real necessity are overlooked. 





Art. T11—COMMERCE AND RESOURCES OF CUBA* 


CUBA AN IMPORTANT POSITION--EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR LAST TWENTY YEARS—YEARLY AVERAGE 
OF SAME-—PERIODS OF FIVE YEARS-—INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION—CUSTOMS REVENUE FOR LAST 
TWENTY YEARS—RAILROADS CONSTRUCTED IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA—AGRICULTURE—EXPORTS OF 
SUGAR AND TOBACCO—MOL ASSES—COPPER ORE—V 8 ARRIVING AND CLEARING AT PORTS OF THE 


ISLAND, ETC. 


Ir is only of late years that Cuba has assumed an important —e in 
the Spanish monarchy, yet we venture to say that there has seldom been 
witnessed a more rapid advancement than this island has attained, far sur- 
passing the other Spanish colonies, with whom its prosperous state forms a 
painful contrast. 

The resources of the Island of Cuba depend on its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce; and in respect to the former two, we unfortunately 
cannot obtain so exact information of their extent as of the latter. However, 
we may obtain an 2 a idea of our general wealth by our imports 
and exports, as they have a direct connection with the general production of 
all classes of industry. Let us, therefore, consider the following statistical ta- 
ble, during twenty back years, ending with 1847, for we cannot yet obtain 
sufficient data to include 1848 :— 





Years. Imports. Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports. 

1828..... $19,534,922 $13,414,362 /18388..... $24,729,878 $20,471,102 
BERG. «0s 18,695,856 13,952,405 | 1839..... 25,315,808 21,481,862 
1830..... 16,171,562 15,870,968 | 1840..... 24,700,189 25,941,878 
1831..... 15,548,791 12,918,711 | 1841..... 24,630,620 26,774,614 
1832..... 15,198,465 13,595,017 | 1842..... 24,687,527 26,684,701 
1833..... 15,511,132 13,996,100 | 1848..... 23,422,096 25,029,792 
1834..... 18,563,300 14,487,955 | 1844..... 25,056,231 25,426,591 
1885..... 20,722,072 14,159,246 | 1845..... 28,007,590 18,792,812 
1836..... 22,551,969 15,398,245 | 1846..... 22,625,399 22,000,588 
septa: 22,940,357 20,344,407 | 1847..... $2,389,119 27,998,770 





It is well known that the crops of 1845 and 1846 cannot be relied on, as 
showing a fair data of production. In 1844, a long drought was followed by 
a hurricane, which was felt in its effects for two years, (as seen by the table,) 
as the crop of 1845, which was exported in 1846, suffered from these terrible 





* Translated for the Merchants’ Magazine from the “ Diario de la Marina” of Havana, January 
2, 1849. It will be understood that the remarks in illustration of the statistics in this article represent 
the opinions of the editor of the “ Diario de la Marina,” and not those of the editor of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine. 
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visitations of 1844, We, therefore, in order to show more clearly our com- 

parative advancement, have condensed the preceding table in periods of five 

on: yl Yearly av. of imports Increase during Per centage of 
phe é ports. increase. 


ex) 5 years. 
1828 to 1882........... ty Re ,  SOMETES oc 387 is he rg ae 25's wi 
BE ec cdg can cavedesees ‘ 36,314,956 $5,395,745 14.9 per cent. 
WOO AGES ois ce eae See wk 49,073,615 12,759,659 26.9. * 
ae See rer ges eae 50,149,797 1,076,182 ee ed 


Thus there has been a constant increase for the last twenty years, in some 
of which it is particularly evident ; and it would have been the most remark- 
able during the latter one but for the unfortunate causes above stated, as 
then some of our largest sugar estates were formed, and among others the 
“ Alara” of Senor Fulueta, which we believe is not surpassed by any where 
the cane is cultivated. 

The internal administration of this colony is adapted to the peculiar wants 
of the country, as regards the social condition of its heterogeneous inhabitants. 
On the one hand, it seeks to maintain firmly that long peace to which Cuba 
owes her prosperity ; while on the other, every possible improvement is intro- 
duced in the different branches of the public service, Our government is 
vigilant in enforcing the correct. administration of justice, in increasing the 
means of education, in removing obstacles to the advancement of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce ; and, moreover, in obtaining such desirable. results, 
no recourse is had to greatly increased, disproportioned, and onerous taxes, 
which is shown by the following official statement of the public revenue for 
each of the twenty years above cited, namely, from 1827 to 1848 :— 


Customs Internal Total Customs Internal Total 
Years. revenue. taxes. resources. | Years. | revenue. 


taxes. resources. 
1828. $5,309,136 $3,777,270 $9,086,406 | 1838. $6,091,254 $8,267,656 $11,204,434 
1829. 5,193,967 3,948,642  9,142,610/1839. 17,363,078 3,841,355 11,204,434 
1830. 5,027,095 3,945,452  8,972,547/1840. 7,387,408 4,281,904 11,669,402 
1881. 4,795,465 3,501,739  8,297,204/1841. 7,266,464 4,650,835 11,917,299 
1832. 4,792,178 3,645,228  8,437,407/1842. 7,383,346 4,731,496 12,114,842 
1833. 5,285,371 3,660,185  8,895,556/1848. 6,987,017 3,407,040 10,394,057 
1834. 5,098,288 3,847,446  8,797,182/1844. 17,160,631 3,829,621 10,490,252 
1835. 5,426,033 3,871,149  9,267,266|1845. 5,370,748 *3,629,252 9,000,000 
1836. 5,748,793 3,523,472 8,837,067 | 1846. 6,232,967 4,907,811 11,140,779 
1837. 5,809,775 3,027,890  9,365,910|1847. 17,494,330 5,314,833 12,808,713 





Let us also view this table, condensed in periods of five years each, viz :— 


Ave 
la Geb os) eae 
1828 to 1882........ $8,787,234 lath a hs 4; ceetes detihi eae 
1688 MDT cnnieds 8,948,560 $161,326 1 9-10 per cent. 
CONS Wee oc cain 11,254,377 2,305,817 205-10 “ 
1G SO ss eee 10,766,760 $487,617 " €6-40° = 


In the table of imports and expo ts, condensed in periods of five years, 
we have shown that the increase wa 14,% per cent, 25,%,, and 2,!,; where- 
as, in this last table of the revenue ‘or the same years, we see that the in- 
creased taxation has only been in t1e ratio of 14%; per cent, 20,5,, and a de- 
crease of 4,%;, thus clearly showing that instead of an augmentation of taxes, 
proportioned to the growth of ou commerce, there has been a diminution, 


* This amount is not official, but the cust/ms revenue for this year are official, which have served 
as a base on which to calculate the internal taxes. 


+ Decrease of revenue, 
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and the growing wealth of the country, far from being oppreased with bur- 
densome imposts, has mpi nv relieved from them. 


Our government has especially in view the improvement of communica- 
tions with the interior of the island, and to this end has dedicated a portion 
of the public revyenue,—appropriations have also been made for increasing 
the number of bridges, absintses, &c. It is still, however, true, that our 
public roads are not yet as as they might be wished ; but it is not less 
true that perfection therein only been reached, even in old settled coun- 
tries, after long and continued ios and practice. Our administration has 
done much in stimulating the spirit of association for the purpose of building 
railroads, and was the first to construct at its own expense the road to Guines, 
thus proving the possibility and utility of istry | among us this means 
of conveyance. That the example was not lost, let the following list of the 
present railroads of Cuba testify :-— 


RAILROADS CONSTRUCTED IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


Subscribed 

When com- Miles Capital by the Junta 
Names of the Roads. constructed. invested. de Fomento. 

1834. . RE OS Oe RT OPE regen evr 
1848.. “ — branch to Batabano.............. BE Ee ee er 
1845.... Se no 545 60 ccccseses Duet Lavkean«. wtakets 
1839.... wine «Sr ee 29.25 $1,200,000 ...... 
1840.. “ — to Jucaro, with two branches... ... 35 1,100,000 $35,000 
1842. . From Matanzas to Sabanilla.............. 28 1,200,000 penne 
1845.. ey " IO oe: Pe 24 1,000,000 102,000 
1840.. “ Nuevitas to Puerto Principe......... 24 600,000 50,000 
1848... “ §$t. Jago de Cuba to the copper mines 9 620,000 ...... 
1848... “ Remedios to Caibarien§.... . t In progress of § ........ 20,000 
1848.. “ Cienfuegos to Villa Clara}... COMBIFUCMON, 2 ods ddiccs. se ccer 


While on this subject, we would remark that the greater part of these 
roads pass through those districts most cultivated with the sugar cane, the 
most important branch of the agricultural wealth of Cuba; that the rates of 

ight are moderate, and yet sufficient to yield good dividends to the stock- 
holders ; that the cout of transportation of our products has been reduced ; that 
these roads, joined with the steamboats which connect our sea-ports with each 
other, enable planters who live in our cities to make more frequent visits to 
their estates, and thus take immediate advantage of the state of the markets 
for their crops; and, finally, that the prosperous result of these enterprises 
have produced others of a similar nature, to which our administration has cor- 
dially lent its approbation and the aid of the public funds. Let us review 
the progress of our roads during this year, and, as the most important, we ad- 
vert to the union of the Havana with the Matanzas road (la Sabanilla) at 
“Tienda de Reyes ;” this will soon be fo:.owed by a junction with the Cardenas 
road, and when this result is obtained, ‘he three principal cities on the north 
side of the western department, namel’, Havana, Matanzas, and Cardenas, 
will be united together by a quick mode of communication. 

The Havana road was bought from th: government by a company (as be- 
fore stated) under the obligation to finish it at a certain time. This year it 








* This road was finished as far as Guines, 51 miles, b * the Royal Junta de Fomento, and sold by 
them in 1842 to a company for $3,500,000. 
ate There is also a branch of this road to Guanajay, 14} -ailes in length, which will be completed in 
1849, 
¢ The “Junta de Fomento” has loaned to this road dw 1g the present year $146,500, at 5, 6, 7, and 
OEE een pee Gee ates wees. ' 
§ This company been formed with a capital of $62,000. 


| This last road is already partly laid out, and a great part of the stock already taken. 
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was completed as far as contracted for, and within three years of the time 
stipulated. During this period, twenty-three miles were laid of the thirty- 
seven which comprised the prolongation of the road to where it meets the 
Sabanilla or Matanzas line, in the same year the Bermeja station was opened, 
and lastly the Union station was reached on the 24th of November, when 
we date the connection of Havana with Matanzas by railroad. During the 
last twelve months eight miles of the branch to Guanajay were graded, 
which reached Cuba del Agua, and it is probable that by the end of next 
April the road will be opened to this village, and finished to Guanajay about 
the end of June next. The company’s material for transportation consists of 
thirteen locomotives, nine first class cars, six of the second class, twelve of 
third class, and 410 freight wagons. From the ist October, 1847, to the 
end of September, 1848, 133,886 passengers were conveyed over this road 
and its branches, 175,678 boxes sugar, 371 hhds. sugar, 2,260 casks molas- 
ses, 4,312 pipes of rum, 5,018 bags coffee, 45,414 bales of tobacco, 1,588 
wagon loads of corn, 2,770 wagon loads of plantains, 1,282 wagon loads of 
malojas, 3,470 hogs, besides various merchandise. There are 108 miles in 
operation, and by the middle of next year (1849) there will be 1223, in- 
cluding the Guanajay branch. This lme and its branches traverse a rich 
country, consequently it must be very profitable; but what in our opinion 
will most benefit it is its union with the Matanzas road, and the junction of 
this latter with the Cardenas and Jucaro, in accomplishing which the direct- 
ors have shown much intelligence and activity. 

Tue Sasanm7a Roav. This enterprise has made some progress this 
year, both in effecting its juncture with the Havana line, and advancing to 
meet the Cardenas road. That part comprised between the village of Saba- 
nilla and Tienda de Reyes has been put in operation ; at this latter place is a 
station called “La Union,” as it here unites with the Havana road. The 
work here presented many difficulties on account of the heavy grading to be 
done after leaving the village of Sabanilla; ravines had to be filled up in 
many places with masonry, and hills to be leveled or cut through. Bolon- 
dron is the next station beyond Reyes, and this also was reached during the 
year, as the formation of the land offered less impediments to the work, thus 
making eleven miles of the road completed this year. In March next (1849) 
it will be finished to the station of Guira, and it is thought that in May it 
will be in operation to Navajas, where it joins the Cardenas line. 


The gross earnings of the road for the year ending 31st October last were $151,780 
Running expenses for the same time... ....... 02.000 cece ee eee eet eees 65,295 





Net earnings.........6...000. Mine dik seek te 09000 46> beeen $86,485 


The freight transported amounted to 116,930 boxes sugar, 24,923 hhds. 
molasses, and 1,475 hhds. Muscovado sugar. 48,014 passengers passed over 
the road, and such has been the increase since its connection with Havana, 
that the number of passengers for the next year are estimated at 80,000. 

Couiszo Rattroap. This road was completed this year as far as contem- 
plated when first projected ; a portion of it was opened on the 3d February, 
but the whole was not in operation until the month of June; consequently 
the company was not able this year to carry one-half the freight that will in 
future be conveyed over this road, which will be one of the most productive 
on the island, notwithstanding its heavy cost, owing to the unfavorable to- 
pography of the country. From February to November, the business of the 
road was as follows :—39,679 boxes sugar, 1,520 hhds. Muscovado sugar, 
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5,131 hhds. molasses, 2,198 bags coffee, 222 bags corn, 477 pipes rum, and 


15,354 rs, which yielded an income of $55,409. e capital in- 
vested cost of the road, locomotives, cars, depots, &c., amounts to 
$1,000,000. 


Jucaro Ramroap. The branch to Banaguises has been finished this 
year, a distance of nine miles, over which has been freighted a large quantity 
of the sugar produced on the colossal estates which line this road, to hold 
which a large depot, built of stone, has been constructed. The number of 
freight wagons on the whole road has been increased to 150, and the pas- 
Senger cars in proportion. There was carried over the road this year 149,681 
boxes sugar, 19,746 hhds. molasses, 13,921 passengers, which, with sundry 
merchandise besides, have yielded $242,699, and enabled the company to 
make a divided of ten per cent. 

Nveviras aAnp Puerto Princire Ramroav. According to the latest ad- 
vices we have received of this important road, it was finished to within six 
leagues of the latter city, and a portion already is in operation. We look for- 
ward to its completion in a short time. 

Sreamers. On the north side of the island four excellent steamers main- 
tain an almost daily communication between Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, 
and El Jucaro, and once a week one of them extends its trip to Sierra More- 
na and Sagua la Grande, while another visits Cabanas and Bahia Honda. 
On the south side two boats leave, periodically, Batabano for St. Jago de 
Cuba, touching at the intermediate ports, and another steamboat leaves for 
the Vuelta de Abajo, to the westward of Batabano. In regard to foreign 
countries, we have also periodical communications with Europe, New York, 
Charleston, New Orleans, the Antilles, Vera Cruz, La Guaira, Chagres, and 
with the Pacific via the latter port. 

Agricutrure. The production of our agriculture is yearly increasing. 
This is indisputably proved by the statistics of exports, though one of the 
branches which formerly constituted a good portion of our agricultural wealth 
has fallen into decay, and becoming daily more abandoned, especially in the 
western department. But this creates no surprise to us, for it was foreseen 
and announced years ago. Meanwhile the capital and labor formerly be- 
stowed on this article (coffee) have been transferred to the sugar cane and 
tobacco, thus explaining, partly, the increased production of the latter staples, 
which will constantly increase as the formation of new plantations for them 
are constantly multiplying. It is thus we account for the great crop of 1847, 
of 1,274,811 boxes sugar, 9,309,506 pounds of tobacco, 244,812,000 segars. 
The uncertainty of our crops is sometimes considerable, as, for instance, the 
sugar crops of 1844 and 45. But that was owing to the great hurricane 
and drought, the effects of which were felt even in the following year. This, 
also, was the case with the tobacco crop of last year, as was apparent in the 
decreased exports of that staple during the present year. But these are acci- 
dental cireumstances, which do not disprove what we have above advanced, 
and we invite, therefore, the reader’s attention to the following table :— 


EXPORTS. 





Sugar. Tobacco. Sugar. Tobacco. 
he Bozes. Lks. | Years. Bozes. Lbs. 
re ene 817,643 5,942,838 | 1845....-..- 475,286 6,674,863 
iS 889,103 7,208,238 tL Sar 987,742 8,826,047 
i. Pa 1,009,565 4,633,768 | 1847........ 1,274,811 9,309,506 


And, as regards the present year, we refer to the following table, compris- 
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ing the total exports from the island for eleven months, ending with Novem- 
ber last :— 


STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS OF THE CHIEF PRODUCTS OF THE ISLAND FROM ALL PORTS OF 
ENTRY, TAKEN FROM THE MONTHLY RETURNS OF THE RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Tobacco. 
Sugar. Coffee. Molasses. Rum. Leaf, unmanuf. Cigars. Copper ore. 
Ports. Boxes. Arrobas. Hhds, Pipes. Lbs. Thous. Qtis. 100 lds. 
Havana...... 671,440 938,797 25,886 10479 1,141,721 136,980 ...... 
Te os en Eek. OU ccc ekience © bedeke: | sence. 
Cardenas..... 13,900 1,094 60,508 PG PORE Weee ee abewes 
BR i nciakes 2p heaae. wees Gack. Shwintw | seceee®, vives 
inidad...... 69,656 8,609 26,175 | BRASS Ta arene es 
Cienfuegos... . 59,215 128 = 14,160 879 5,000 OO Sus we 
Nuevitas..... 4,293 20 5,030 253 4,587 De. nsdcas 
Santa Cruz.. 198 eee s 997 181 2,669 WO Saves 
Santa Espiritu, ...... sees cence tenes beeen tenes  teeeee 
Zemeeneees 5,595 ives DO i GE! Ps a, 
aga — 84,628 Skid ie Sl 8,327 ER icvaneieee a 
CUR se 056 obs 81,298 548,432 851 554 1 208, 536 4,575 571, 826 
Gibara....... 1,648 16 201 : 3 867 "186 De: assess 
Manzanillo... . ct ie ae gs SG cease 315,570 WO Sees ce 
Barnouh. fii eb Kis 114 oe Te 102,168 PT OG. 





Total..... 1,210,917 108,491 205,559 11,909 4,647,737 146,289 571,826 


Navieation. Our foreign commerce has naturally suffered from the po- 
litical convulsions of Europe, which, by checking the usual demand, have pro- 
duced low prices during the last year. The following is a table of the arri- 
val and departure of vessels from Cuba from January Ist to November 30, 
1848 :-— 

LIST OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM ALL PORTS OF THE ISLAND, FROM JANUARY 
1sT TO NOVEMBER 30, 1848. 
oo ENTERED. 














Ports. National ves. For’n ves. Total, National ves. decmathc ‘ Total. 
Havana,.......+. 491 978 1,469 500 970 1,471 
Matanzas........ 81 267 848 54 261 $15 
Cardenas........ vie 154 154 ae 165 165 
Mariel........... Py a 1 1 spas 2 2 
Trinidad,. ........ 83 114 147 29 118 167 
Cienfuegos... 14 140 154 5 166 171 
Nuevitas. . a 10 80 40 5 31 86 
Santa Crus... inkeke 1 2 3 g 21 23 
Santa a. eee 1 1 wee 1 1 
Remedios.. ear 20 20 re 29 29 
Sagua ies 87 87 mY 45 45 
Cube, St. ‘Jago. . 86 194 280 538 162 215 
Gibara.......... 21 10 $1 22 11 83 
Manzanillo........ 6 45 51 1 55 56 
Baracoa,........ 2 18 15 2 15 17 

Total. ........ 445 2,006 2,751 674 2,052 2,726 


This statement, compared with the last year, shows an apparent falling off, 
although it does not include the month of December. In 1847, the arrivals 
at our ports amounted to 3,740, and there sailed thence 3,346; whereas, 
during the eleven months of 1848, the arrivals were only 2,751, and the de- 
partures 2,726, as by the table. But let it not be thought that this de- 
creased number of vessels shows a diminution of our commerce; were it so, 
how could we explain the fact that our exports were so large in 1848, in fact, 
little short of the previous year; for although there was a falling off in coffee, 
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5,131 hhds. molasses, 2,198 bags coffee, 222 corn, 477 pipes rum, and 
15,354 ge ip which yielded an income of $55,409. The capital in- 
bye eost of the road, locomotives, cars, depots, &c., amounts to 

,000,000. 

Jucaro Ramroap, The branch to Banaguises has been finished this 
year, a distance of nine miles, over which has been freighted a large quantity 
of the sugar produced on the colossal estates which line this road, to hold 
which a large depot, built of stone, has been constructed. The number of 
freight wagons on the whole road has been increased to 150, and the pas- 
Senger cars in proportion. There was carried over the road this year 149,681 
boxes sugar, 19,746 hhds. molasses, 13,921 passengers, which, with sundry 
merchandise besides, have yielded $242,699, and enabled the company to 
make a divided of ten per cent. 

Noveviras anp Purrto Princire Ramroap. According to the latest ad- 
vices we have received of this important road, it was finished to within six 
leagues of the latter city, and a portion already is in operation. We look for- 
ward to its completion in a short time. 

Srzamers. On the north side of the island four excellent steamers main- 
tain an almost daily communication between Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, 
and El Jucaro, and once a week one of them extends its trip to Sierra More- 
na and Sagua la Grande, while another visits Cabanas and Bahia Honda. 
On the south side two boats leave, periodically, Batabano for St. Jago de 
Cuba, touching at the intermediate ports, and another steamboat leaves for 
the Vuelta de Abajo, to the westward of Batabano. In regard to foreign 
countries, we have also periodical communications with Europe, New York, 
Charleston, New Orleans, the Antilles, Vera Cruz, La Guaira, Chagres, and 
with the Pacific via the latter port. 

Aericutturge. The production of our agriculture is yearly increasing. 
This is indisputably proved by the statistics of exports, though one of the 
branches which formerly constituted a good portion of our agricultural wealth 
has fallen into decay, and becoming daily more abandoned, especially in the 
western department. But this creates no surprise to us, for it was foreseen 
and announced years ago. Meanwhile the capital and labor formerly be- 
stowed on this article (coffee) have been transferred to the sugar cane and 
tobaceo, thus explaining, partly, the increased production of the latter staples, 
which will constantly increase as the formation of new plantations for them 
are constantly multiplying. It is thus we account for the great crop of 1847, 
of 1,274,811 boxes sugar, 9,309,506 pounds of tobacco, 244,812,000 segars. 
The uncertainty of our crops is sometimes considerable, as, for instance, the 
sugar crops of 1844 and °45. But that was owing to the great hurricane 
and drought, the effects of which were felt even in the following year. This, 
also, was the case with the tobacco crop of last year, as was apparent in the 
decreased exports of that staple during the present year. But these are acci- 
dental cireumstances, which do not disprove what we have above advanced, 
and we invite, therefore, the reader’s attention to the following table :— 


EXPORTS. 
Sugar. Tobacco. Sugar. Tobacco. 
Years. Bores. Lbs. | Years. Bozes. Lbs. 
WONBiinies Sc 817,643 5,942,833 | 1845........ 475,286 6,674,863 
pf 889,103 7,208,288 | 1846........ 987,742 8,826,047 
| See 1,009,565 4,633,768 aoe is sexs 1,274,811 9,309,506 


And, as regards the present year, we refer to the following table, compris- 
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ing the total exports from the island for eleven months, ending with Novem- 
ber last :— 


STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS OF THE CHIEF PRODUCTS OF THE ISLAND FROM ALL PORTS OF 
ENTRY, TAKEN FROM THE MONTHLY RETURNS OF THE RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Tobacco. 
Sugar. Coffee. Molasses. Rum. Leaf, unmanuf. Cigars. Copper ore. 


Ports. Bozes. Arrobas. Hhds, Pipes. Lbs. Thous, Qtis. 100 dbs. 
Havana...... 671,440 938,797 25,886 10479 1,141,721 186,980 ...... 
a g's ee REEL GLI aii eke sc cecewe.  teseee 
Cardenas ..... 18,900 ee ee ee ee oe a ae 
) EEE TDS aes Oi MR ciuka Sswsee eweeka Wise 
Trinidad...... 69,656 8,609 26,175 OO. Retin BOR vescs- 
Cienfuegos... . 59,215 128 14,160 879 5,000 | aa 
Nuevitas..... 4,293 20 5,030 253 4,537 re 
Santa Cruz... 198 EVES 6 997 181 2,669 PR 
Santa Espiritu. ......  .see chins “seeds uecege” Senawe eeoces 
Remedios .... BSO6@ Hus DOO is GY Pk She GAL... 
aa 84,628  ..... 8,827 1 ne a 
CUDA cccs che 81,298 548,432 851 554 1,208,536 4,575 571,826 
Gibara....... 1,648 16 201 2 1,867,736 hs eee 4’. 
Manzanillo.... ar pp OTe stg oe 815,570 9 wees Ss 
Baracoa...... sees is 114 YS RED 102,168 i, deere ee 





Total.... 1,210,917 708,491 205,559 11,909 4,647,737 146,289 571,826 


Navigation. Our foreign commerce has naturally suffered from the po- 
litical convulsions of Europe, which, by checking the usual demand, have pro- 
duced low prices during the last year. The following is a table of the arri- 
val and departure of vessels from Cuba from January Ist to November 30, 
1848 :— 


LIST OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM ALL PORTS OF THE ISLAND, FROM JANUARY 
lsT TO NOVEMBER 30, 1848. 








r ENTERED. ‘ noe LAE I™_eeeeeeeee 

Ports. National ves. For’n ves. Total. National ves, For’n ves. Total. 
Havana,.......+- 491 978 1,469 500 970 1,471 
Matanzas........ 81 267 848 54 261 $15 
Cardenas........ eae 154 154 vee 165 165 
Mariel........... Fee 1 1 oes 2 2 
Trinidad... ........ 33 114 147 29 118 167 
Cienfuegos... ..... 14 140 154 5 166 171 
Nuevitas......... 10 80 40 5 81 86 
Santa Cruz....... 1 2 3 2 21 23 
Santa Espiritu... . Fail 1 1 es 1 1 
Remedios,........ eve 20 20 oy 29 29 
S ote biaals (debe hee 87 87 fe Aw 45 45 
Cu St. Jago.... 86 194 280 53 162 216 
Us feinc ue 6 21 10 $1 22 11 83 
Manzanillo........ 6 45 51 1 55 56 
Baracoa......... 2 18 15 2 15 17 
Total......... 445 2,006 2,751 674 2,052 2,726 


This statement, compared with the last year, shows an apparent falling off, 
although it does not include the month of December. In 1847, the arrivals 
at our ports amounted to 3,740, and there sailed thence 3,346; whereas, 
during the eleven months of 1848, the arrivals were only 2,751, and the de- 
partures 2,726, as by the table. But let it not be thought that this de- 
creased number of vessels shows a diminution of our commerce; were it so, 
how could we explain the fact that our exports were so large in 1848, in fact, 
little short of the previous year; for although there was a falling off in coffee, 
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rum, and molasses, there was an increase in the exports of sugar of 60,000 
boxes, and that too without including December. We account for this ap- 
parent anomaly by assuming that the difference of tonnage is less than the dif- 
erence in the number of vessels ; and although we have no documents at hand 
to prove it, we are confident this decrease in number has been thus ee 
sated by the larger size and increased tonnage of the vessels which have done 
our carrying trade for the year 1848. 





Art. IV.K—MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY. 
‘THE LATE JONATHAN GOODHUE. 


Few men have been taken from the ranks of life and usefulness, in this 
community, whose removal has occasioned so deep a sensation as was elicited 
by the death of the late Mr. Goodhue. It was not that he had sought for 

pularity, or had aimed at a commanding influence. A constitutional del- 
icacy of feeling had rather led him to shun notoriety, and to shrink instinet- 
ively from places which could give him prominence. The strong sensation, 
then, which was manifested at his death, was but the spontancous expression 
of the esteem and affection of the community in which, for so many years, 
he had lived and acted. In a widely extended intercourse, running through 
a long and active life, he had left the re of his character on the minds 
and hearts of thousands who had known him and who had loved him. He 
had appeared among them not only as an upright man and an honorable 
merchant, but as a fellow-being entering warmly into their feelings and anx- 
ious for their wellfare. This ready flowing spirit of sympathy and kindness 
was strongly developed in Mr. Goodhue’s character, and was the more im- 
pressive from his frank and lively manner, and the strong language with 
which he gave utterance to his feelings. No one could converse with him 
without perceiving it. It was spontaneous, and needed only the presence of 
a proper object to show itself distinctly and fully. There was, indeed, a 
transparency of character in Mr. Goodhue throughout, which left no doubt 
with any who conversed with him as to his principles and feelings. 

The public demonstrations of sorrow on the occasion of his death were in 
keeping with the feeling which pervaded the community. On the morning 
in which his death was announced, the colors of the shipping in the harbor 
were displayed at half mast. At a special meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and merchants of New York, convened on the occasion, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

« Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce, and other merchants of New 
York, representing the unanimous sense of this body, record the death of Jona- 
than Goodhue, now no more of earth, with the sincerest grief, and with the high- 
est respect for his virtues. : 

“ Resolved, That as a merchant, his enterprise, his systematic attention to busi- 
ness, his unvarying good faith and fidelity, his unspotted honor and unstained 
integrity, entitle him to a lasting good name in the commercial annals of our 
Oe Ranked That we equally declare our high esteem for his virtues as a man, 
for his kindness of heart, his liberality in useful public enterprises, and his activity 
in works of charity ; for his modesty, and also for his elevated Christian spirit, and 
for the unostentatious simplicity and blameless purity of his private life. 
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“ Resolved, That, in common with the whole commercial community of this 
country, by whom he has been so long known and esteemed, we respectfully ten- 
der our sympathy to his mourning relatives and friends, and that these resolutions 
be communicated to them as a last mark of our respect.” 


The members of the Mercantile Library Association, at a meeting conven- 
ed on the occasion, adopted resolutions expressive of their sympathy, and of 
their high estimation of his character and example. 

The public journals of the day were full and warm in their expressions 
of sympathy and respect to the memory of one who had enjoyed so largely 
the esteem and affection of all who knew him. 

JonaTHaNn Goopuvs was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 21st of 
June, 1783, and at his decease had attained the age of +4 Pag years. His 
father was the Hon. Benjamin Goodhue, who received the high testimony of 
the esteem in which he was held by his fellow-citizens by being elected a 
member of the United States Senate for two successive terms. The subject 
of this memoir was educated at the grammar school of his native place, and 
his mind was thus prepared for the more varied acquisition of knowledge 
which he afterwards derived from extensive reading and intercourse with the 
world. Among his school-mates and the associates of his early life were 
many who became distinguished as merchants, or in the learned professions, 
and some who rose to eminence in public life. 

As he had a strong mind, intent upon the acquisition of knowledge, and 
never yielded to indolence or vicious indulgences, he had the better oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement, and in this respect few men have more 
faithfully redeemed their time. 

In the year 1798, at the age of fifteen, he entered the counting-room of 
the Hon. John Norris, of Salem, a merchant of wealth and enterprise, exten- 
sively engaged in the trade of Europe and the East Indies. Mr. Norris was 
aman of great moral worth, distinguished for his piety, benevolence, and 
strict regard to truth. Such an example is at all times a blessing to the 
world, and it was not lost in its influence upon his young apprentice. After 
a few years spent in the counting-room, Mr. Goodhue received a mark of 
confidence not unusual in those days, in being sent abroad as supercargo in 
the employment of Mr. Norris. 

His first voyage was to Aden, in Arabia, commencing in December, 1803, 
and terminating in July, 1805, in which he touched at the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Isle of France. He remained six months at Aden on this 
occasion, and was much interested in his intercourse with the Mohammedans 
in that region. His second voyage was to Calcutta, commencing in October, 
1805, and terminating in October, 1806. Here again he was much inter- 
ested in his intercourse with the Banians and natives of India, and he was 
led, by his observations at this early period of his life, to form a habit of 
making liberal allowances for the defects and imperfections of those who had 
been born and brought up under a more obscure light than that which he 
had enjoyed. 

Mr. Goodhue removed to New York in November, 1807. In commenc- 
ing his commercial career he still enjoyed the patronage of his early friend, 
Mr. Norris. By the purity of his character, his intelligence, and his faithful 
devotedness to his interests, he had gained his lasting esteem and confidence. 
It was also his singular good fortune to enjoy the countenance and patron- 
age of the Hon. William Gray, of Boston, so well known for his wealth and 
enterprise, and so distinguished in the commercial history of this country. 
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The late Joseph Peabody, of Salem, who was among the most wealthy and 
eminent merchants of his day, was also among his ns. This was an 
auspicious beginning, and few men in the outset of life have, in the way of 
patronage, been so highly favored. It was, however, an advantage which he 
could not have enjoyed if he had not established a character which gave 
him a title to their confidence and esteem. 

He was equally happy, on his arrival at New York, in being reeommended 
to gentlemen of leading influence and respectability, by whom he was taken 
by the hand and introduced at once to the most select society. Among his 
warm friends was the late Hon. Oliver Wolcott, then en in commercial 
pursuits, and the late Archibald Gracie. General Matthew Clarkson was 
also among his early and most valued friends, and Mr. Goodhue afterwards 
became connected with his family by the marriage of his daughter. He 
always cherished a grateful sense of the kindness of his early patrons, and 
always spoke of them with respect and affection until the close of his life. 
He was never elated by the many flattering attentions which he received on 
his first introduction to his new place of residence, and no man has ever 
deported himself with more modesty in a career in which there has been so 
much which might have fostered vanity in a mind differently constituted. 

The long embargo, and subsequent war with England, checked for a while 
the full success of Mr. Goodhue’s mercantile career. He hailed the return 
of peace with great delight, and on the receipt of the intelligence dispatched 
an express to Boston, with instructions to proclaim aloud the glad tidings in 
every town on the route. The Bostonians received the messenger with joy, 
and did not allow him to return without a reward. This act was character- 
istic of Mr. Goodhue. It might have occurred to other minds to have avail- 
ed of this occasion for the purpose of private speculation; but he was ab- 
sorbed by the one thought of the paramount importance of this great event 
as a public blessing. 

After the peace of 1814, the relations of Mr. Goodhue’s mercantile firm 
became, by degrees, more widely extended through all the commercial parts 
of Europe, the East Indies, Mexico, and South America. In the course of 
his long commercial life he became extensively acquainted with the numer- 
ous foreigners who visited America, many of whom enjoyed his hospitality ; 
and the warm expressions of regard which have been received from them 
since his death was announced, are among the most precious memorials of his 
family and friends. 

Mr. Goodhue’s commercial life extended through an interval of time fraught 
with momentous events, affecting deeply the position and circumstances of 
commercial men. The long embargo; the war with England which follow- 
ed it; the various changes in the Bank of the United States, and final over- 
throw of that institution; the various alterations of the tariff, and the suc- 
cessive contractions and expansions of the currency consequent upon these 
events, occasioning heavy disappointments and losses to all the community, 
followed in quick succession. It was no small felicity to have survived these 
changes, aa to have maintained throughout a high credit and unsullied 
reputation. 

We have alluded to the ready flowing sympathy and fellow feeling which 
marked Mr. Goodhue’s character. It was especially manifested towards those 
in dependent situations and in the more humble walks of life. No laboring 
man, however low his condition, could be engaged in his service without 
perceiving that he had a considerate regard for his feelings and for his rights. 
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No domestic ever lived in his family without being impressed by his conde- 
scension and kindness. This feeling made him reluctant to part with those 
who had faithfully served him, and few men have ever made so few changes 
in those who have held subordinate situations under them. The cartman 
who, on his first arrival in New York, took his baggage to his lodgings, was 
employed by him until old age obliged him to retire from aetive life. A 
principal book-keeper, well worthy of his confidence and esteem, remained 
with him for fifteen years, and then withdrew merely because he wished to 
change his mode of life. A confidential counting-room porter, after being 
in his service for twenty-five years, still holds his place in the house of Good- 
hue & Co. These incidents, not important in themselves, are worthy of 
record as characteristic of the man, and they furnish an example of a trait 
of character not generally sufficiently cultivated. The busy, prosperous com- 
munity are too apt to overlook the feelings and rights of those who are 
dependent upon them; and are too insensible to the beneficial influence 
which, by a proper sympathy and care, they can exert over them. 

The incidents of private life, even in the case of one who occupies a prom- 
inent and important place in society, do not afford much matter of general 
interest. We shall therefore, in the remainder of this article, pass to a brief 
sketch of the character of Mr. Goodhue. 

He was a man of clear, and strong, and inquisitive mind, well informed 
by extensive reading and a large intercourse with men of intelligence. In 
politics he was a Federalist of the old school, steady and unwavering through 
all the momentous changes of the times in which he lived. He was always 
the warm advocate of free trade—ever ready to gre his influence to measures 
which could promote it. He felt a deep and lively interest in the progress 
of improvement, and looked forward with cheerful, ardent hopes to the grad- 
ual melioration of the human family in their condition; but he dreaded 
revolution as fraught with violence and often ending in defeat. His hopes 
rested on the gradual and effective influence of a more general diffusion of 
knowledge and civilization. 

In religion he was the invariable and unyielding advocate of the rights of 
conscience, entirely opposed to oppression and domination under whatever 
name they might be called. He a strong affection for the pure and up- 
right, of whatever religious sect they might be; an uncompromising abhor- 
rence of hypocrisy and false pretension, in whatever garb they might show 
themselves. Few men had a more sacred regard for truth—a deeper sense 
of accountability. No man had a more profound reverence for the Great 
Supreme. The records which he has left show that he had calmly contem- 
plated the approach of death long before it took him from the world. The 
call was sudden, but it did not take him by surprise. His character is so 
truly and ably portrayed in the discourse of the Rev. Mr. Bellows, delivered 
- the occasion of his death, that we close this article with a few extracts 
rom it. 


In a community like ours, there is especial danger that the Christian standard 
will decline, and with it the confidence of the public in the reality of Christian 
faith and virtue. We live confessedly in the midst of great temptations and se- 
ductions. There is nothing, perhaps, concerning which men doubt each other 
more than in regard to their power to withstand the temptation of money. That 
“every man has his price,” is a received maxim of terrible import, whose practical 
disproof concerns the interests, and even the credibility of the gospel, more than 
tongue can tell. It is to this “ trial by gold,” that we are called in this commer- 
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cial metropolis: a trial more to be dreaded than the old trial by fire. Amid the 


itions and collisions of mercantile enterprise, pressed by the necessity and 
the di of speedily succeeding, in order to maintain the nsive pos ua 
here assumed; surrounded by of crowds, whose co and only 


rane vey we supported in lax practices by the maxims of the careless ; 


cudeat val i pri 

of sudden failure ; by the triumphant speculations of the adventur- 

ous, and dazzled by the social splendors of prosperous; conversant all the 

day long, for at least six days in the week, with the plans and projects, the con- 

versation and spirit of money-making, what wonder is it, that riches come to 
the prinzipal thing, and that the laws and spirit of Christian virtue are 

so often found to be withes of straw in the fires of worldly ambition and business 


we particularly need, then, is the example of men who are thrown into 
the hottest part of this furnace, and yet come out unscathed! Men who enter 
into the arena of business, seek its rewards, wrestle with its competitors, experi- 
ence its temptations, taste its disappointments and its successes, its anxieties, and 
its gratifications ; through its crises of panic, and of bubble-prosperity, and 
yet through all, sued a character and Hy apes for unspotted honor and integ- 
rity, for equanimity and moderation, and for qualities of mind and heart, to which 
worldly success is manifestly and completely subordinated. The world may well 
be suspicious of an untried virtue; of the worth of an integrity which sustains 
itself in seclusion, and never measures its strength with the temptations of life ; 
of a professional goodness, which is hedged about by the restrictions — 
opinion; of a talking piety, that mistakes the glow of beautiful and exalted sen- 
timents for the earnestness and vigor of moral principle; of the graces which 
merely reflect the circumstances that surround them ; as, for instance, the humility 
of the low in station, the amiableness of those whose natural temperament is 
oqennnts the self-control of the unimpassioned, or moderation of desires in those 
0 are without opportunity or hope of advancement. What we need to con- 
firm our faith in virtue, to reprove and stimulate our consciences, is to see the 
triumph of tempted integrity, the victory of a spirit that feels the force of the 
passions and desires that agitate our own hearts, and yet controls them; that is 
subjected to cur own trying circumstances, and turns them to the account of 
goodness. 

It is no uncommon thing to hear men, as it were, aap | their own moral 
resolution by assailing the ordinary objects of human desire ; denying the desira- 
bleness of fortune ; charging the necessary principles on which business is con- 
ducted with intrinsic immorality, and attributing to wealth itself all the evils which 
come from the passionate “love of money.” When these words proceed from 
the mouths of the unsuccessful, or from those withdrawn from the walks of trade, 
they indicate a very suspicious kind of past experience, and a very doubtful sort 
of unworldliness. The truth is, the business of this world must be carried on, 
and there must be commercial centers, where wealth, with all its responsibilities, 
perils and advantages, will be concentrated. Merchants, in the largest use of that 
word, are a necessary and most important class—a fixed, indispensable, and per- 
manent class—in the divisions of society. There is no prospect whatsoever that 
the pressure of care, the competitions of trade, the increase of wealth, or the 
growth of private fortunes, will diminish in a place like this. Just here, this work 
which you are doing is to be done—will remain to be done! and you and your 
successors will be subjected to whatsoever dangers and disadvantages to the moral 
nature belong to it. It by no means follows use a a is dangerous that it 
is to be deserted, or that it is wrong to oceupy it! It by no means is true that 
things are unimportant or to be dispensed with, because they are morally perilous. 
Commerce is dangerous precisely because of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in it. Money is “ perilous stuff,” just because it is the representative of all 
other physical and of much intellectual and moral value. This community of 
business interests and business men is a dangerous and difficult place to dwell in, 
because those exclusively occupied in dealing with that, which most nearly and 
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universally touches the present wellfare and immediate necessities of millions, feel 
the passions and wants of the nation pressing back upon them, and shaking with 
convulsive energy the nerves which they themselves are. You feel here, in the 
commercial heart of this country, the heat and passion of the whole body. You 
fulfill an indis: le function. It is a dangerous one. The fireman who feeds 
the furnace of the steam-engine is exposed to certain death if the boiler burst ; 
but he is the last man that can be withdrawn from his post. Let it be understood 
that the merchant occupies a post of peril; that he handles the most dangerous 
substance; that he is, of all men, most exposed to the evils of worldliness; that 
his principles are destined to fearful trial; that he is to live in constant excite- 
ment, with anxiety, hope, fear, adventure, risk, as his stormy element; that 
mercantile misfortune has its imminent moral perils and commercial success, 
equal and peculiar dangers! Let the merchant understand that he places him- 
self, for the sake of certain valuable and not unworthy considerations, in a 
ition in which he is to expect little tranquility of mind; small control of 
is own time, and little direct opportunity fur cultivating tastes and pursuits 
usually regarded as protective to the moral nature. Let him understand that 
he is, more than any other man, to deal directly with what is, by general con- 
sent, the most seductive, exciting, and treacherous commodity in the world; that 
which most tempts integrity, moves the baser passions, absorbs the faculties, 
chills the humane affections, and dulls the spiritual senses ; that which was the 
object of our Master’s most emphatic warning. But let him, at the same time, 
recognize the Christian lawfulness and providential importance of his calling, and 
appreciate the force of the truth that the possible moral advantages of a position 
are proportioned to its moral perils, so that no man’s opportunities of forming 
and exemplifying the Christian character in some of its most commanding attri- 
butes, are so great as those of the merchant. In no man is superiority to world- 
liness so much honored ; no man’s re so widely known or so much ven- 
erated! Honor, uprightness, brotherly kindness, purity and singleness of purpose, 
moderation and essential superiority to worldly maxims and ambitions—these 
qualities, if they exist in the merchant at all, exist in him — of daily trials 
and temptations. If any man’s principles require to be so to the core, it is 
his. They do not exist by the forbearance or felicity of circumstances. They 
are not passive graces. They need to be positive, active, aggressive qualities; 
opposing to the perils and assaults of his cireumstances a rugged and stern resist- 
ance. As such they are recognized and honored; and no man occupies a more 
commanding moral position, displays a more useful character, or wins a more sin- 
cere and compulsory reverence, than the Christian Merchant! And what does 
the community n so much, what can it so ill spare, as the example of such 
men? 

Why then is it, that with an almost unequaled demonstration of sorrow and 
bereavement, this community gathers about his grave, and testifies, in the sineer- 
est and heartiest forms, its reverence and love? Whence this burst of admiration, 
respect, and affection, coming simultaneously from every portion of the public; 
uttered through the resolutions of commercial bodies; speaking from the lips of 
the press; and, above all, falling in tones of tenderness from private tongues in 
all classes of society? It is as if every one had lost a friend, a guide, an exam. 
ple; one whom he is surprised to find has been equally the object of respect and 
affection to ten thousand others! No concert of action, no mutual understanding, 
has marked this expression of public feeling! We hardly knew that we had a 
man among us in whom such regards united; and no one beforehand could have 
predicted the impression his death would make upon the community. He filled 
so quiet, so unobtrusive, and so steady a place among us, that our thoughts were 
never directly or abruptly fixed upon him. We felt, we knew, his worth and his 
influence; but we did not make it the frequent theme of our remark, nor weigh 
it against that of others; and therefore, I repeat, we are almost taken b surprise, 
when forced, by general testimony, to acknowledge that no man could be taken 
from this community amid such general regrets, possessing such universal confi- 
dence, or filling a larger place in its affections and respect. 
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My brethren, it is the recognized worth of private character which has extorted 
this homage! It is not what he has done, but what he has been, which thus at- 
tracts the gratitude and respect of this community. Jonathan Goodhue had suc- 
ceeded, during a long and active life of business, in which he became known to 
almost all our people through the ordinary relations of trade and commerce, in 
~~ them with a deep and unquestioning sense of his personal integrity 

essential Collecting its evidence from a thousand untraceable 

sources, from the unconscious notice of his uniform and consistent life, from the 
indirect testimony of the thousands who dealt with him, from personal observa- 
tion, and from the very countenance and manners of the man, this community had 
become penetrated with the conviction of his changeless virtue, of his spotless 
honor, of his secret and thorough worth. Other men might have equal integrity, 
but he had the power of making it indubitably — Other men might have 
his general worth, but he somehow manifested it in a way to place it beyond 
cavil j ousy, suspicion, or indifference. He occupied, what is ever to be viewed 
as the greatest of all earthly positions, that of a witness to the reality of virtue, 
and one whose testimony was accepted. Brethren, do we know the tness of 
this office? do we recognize that which it supplies, as the profoundest need of 
society? that which it accomplishes as the most useful and sublime service render- 
ed to men and communities? If we ask ourselves what the public is now so 
gratefully contemplating in the memory of Jonathan Goodhue, we find that it is 
not his public services, not his commercial importance, not even his particular 
virtues and graces. It is the man himself: the pure, high-minded, righteous man, 
with gentle and full affections, who adorned our nature, who dignified the mer- 
cantile profession, who was superior to his station, his riches, his exposures, and 
made common virtues more ted and venerable than shining talents or 

ublic honors; who vindicated tne digit of common life, and carried a high, 
lange and noble spirit into ordinary affairs; who made men recognize somethi 
inviolable and awful even in the private conscience, and thus gave sanctit 
value to our common humanity! Yes, my brethren, this was the power, this the 
attraction, this the value of Jonathan Goodhue’s life. He has made men believe 
in virtue. He has made them honor character more than station or wealth! He 
has illustrated the possible purity, disinterestedness, and elevation of a mercan- 
tile life! He has shown that a rich man can enter the kingdom of heaven. He 
stands up, by acclamation, as the model of a Christian Merchant. 

Here, perhaps, [ might better pause, as having said all that needs to be set forth 
on this occasion. But you will suffer me to dwell with a little discrimination 
upon so interesting a subject of contemplation. The distinguishing moral traits 
of Mr. Goodhue were purity of mind, conscientiousness, benevolence, and love 
of freedom. Perhaps the first was the most striking in a man in his position. 
Originally endowed with a sensitive and elevated nature, and educated among the 
pure onl good, he brought to this community, at mature age, the simplicity and 

ney of a child, and retained to the last a manifest purity of heart and 
imagination. I think no man ever ventured to pollute his ear with levity or coarse 
allusions, or to pape to him any object or scheme which involved mean or 
selfish motives. He shrank, with an instinctive disgust, from the foul, the low, 
the unworthy; and compelled all to feel that he was a “ vessel made to honor,” 
which could admit no noisome or base mixtures in its crystal depths. His purity 
of mind was still further evinced in the difficulty with which he conceived of bad 
motives or wrong intentions in others. He had an unaffected confidence in his 
fellow-ereatures, growing out of his own ingenuousness. He was the apologist 
of all men, seeking explanations of their misconduct which would relieve them 
of utter condemnation, and often cling to them when deserted by most others. 
It was remarked by one who enjoyed his daily and familiar intercourse, that he 
never heard him speak in decisive scorn of any man but in one instance. His 
purity of mind manifested itself in the childlike character of his tastes, manners, 
and pleasures. He retained through life the playfulness and the simplicity of a 
boy, and was as an equal among his own children. His mind seemed to have no 
fuel for the fiercer passions of manhood. He had no taste for notoriety, influ- 
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ence, social conspicuousness, exciting speculation, or brilliant success. His purity 
shrank from the soil contracted in such positions and pursuits. And thus he 
maintained the equanimity, elasticity, and spontaneous cheerfulness of his youth, 
even to his latest days. : ’ 

Probably conseientiousness would be first named, by this community, as Mr. 
Goodhue’s characteristic quality. Duty, I doubt not, was the word, if not oftenest 
upon his lips, most deeply stamped upon his heart. He was accustomed to refer 
his conduct, in little “aa in great things, to the court of conscience. 

Nor was this sense of duty in him the stern and narrow principle it is some- 
times seen to be, even in the good. He had the nicest sense of justice—a most 
tender and solicitous re for others’ rights, and was ever on the watch to learn 
and to fulfill his obligations in the least particular to every human creature. His 
conscientiousness was not more manifest in the undeviating rectitude of his mer- 
cantile and commercial career, than in social and domestic life. He was careful 
to pay honor where honor is due; to lose no opportunity of manifesting respect 
for worth and virtue ; to avoid the least trifling with the feelings or the reputation 
of others ; and to give, at all times, the least possible trouble on his own account. 
How lofty a sense of honor—how pure and strict an integrity—what high-minded 
principles he carried with him into business, you are far better able to estimate 
than L But if the testimony of the commercial world is to be taken, his count- 
ing-room was to him a sanctuary in which he offered the daily sacrifices of justice, 
truth, and righteousness, and sent up the incense of obedience to that great pre- 
cept, “Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.” It was the 
pervading control and influence of this sense of duty, which enabled him to say 
at the very close of his life: “I am not conscious that I have ever brought evil 
on a single human being.” 

And this suggests another characteristic of Mr. Goodhue—his benevolence ; 
which, when I mention it, seems, as each of his other traits does, the most strik- 
ing of all. Kindness of heart was joined in him with purity of feeling and lofti- 
ness and rectitude of conscience. It did not in him take the form of a public 
philanthropy, although for thirty years he was most assiduous and deeply interest- 
ed in the duties of a Trustee of the Savings’ Bank, and a governor of the hospi- 
tal—offices which he would not relinquish even amid the infirmities of his few 
past years, because he loved the intercourse of the sick and the poor. His benev- 
olence was rather a constant and unwearied desire to make all within his reach 
happy. He loved his race. He was uneasy if cut off, for ever so short a time, 
from the intercourse of his fellow-creatures. The human face was dear to him, 
and his heart overflowed with tenderness and good-will towards every creature 
that bore it. Perhaps no man in the community had a livelier interest in man 
simply as man. It mattered nothing what his station, condition, faith, country, or 
color, he loved his kind; loved to make the human heart rejoice; loved to call 
up even momentary feelings of satisfaction in the breasts of those with whom he 
had only a passing intercourse. Who so scrupulous as he to discharge the little 
courtesies of life with fidelity; whose eye turned so quickly to recognize the 
humblest friend ; whose smile and hand so ready to acknowledge the greetings of 
a most extensive circle of acquaintances? 1 know nothing of his more substan- 
tial services to the suffering and the needy. He was not a man to allow his left 
hand to know what his right hand did ; yet, who can doubt that his charities were 
as large as his heart and his means? But can we overrate the worth of that 
beaming goodness which overleaps the barrier of station and wealth, and makes 
for its possessor a place in the heart of the humblest and most obscure? Love 
creates love; and the unbounded measure of affection which this community 

oured out to him, shows how freely he had given his heart to his fellow-men ! 
Pas not speak of the exemplification his benevolence found in the domestic 
circle, where he knew how to preserve the most manly dignity, while he lavished 
a woman’s heart. 

The love of freedom was the most conspicuous mental trait in Mr. Goodhue. 
He was the earnest advocate of political freedom, of religious liberty, and of free 
trade. Possessed of a large understanding, cultivated by careful reading, and 
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early im with the principles that moved our republican fathers, he had ex- 
ercised ne eli 9 political, religious, and commercial questions of his 
time, i apnea macy am only out into the largest li and the clear- 
est light. By conscience, by heart, he was the ardent supporter of human rights. 
He could bear no restrictions, tolerate no interference here. He had a full and 
unwavering confidence in the value and the permanency of our institutions, and 
was not dismayed by any of the discouraging signs of the times. He believed 
fully in human progress, and delighted in nothing so much as in noticing or re- 
counting the proofs of it. But his strongest feeling was the importance and the 
necessity of religious liberty and perfect toleration. 

E ibh aneehane dncthocaral, ten sinigiteieal She-summeny tile modesty and 
humility, his great disiike of ostentation in modes of life, dress, equipage, and 
domestic arrangements. These were the qualities which made him loved as well 
as respected. No man envied his success, or was jealous of his honors, His 
wealth built up no barrier between him and his fellow-men, however humble. 
His circumstances however prosperous, his condition however elevated, did noth- 
ing to conceal, to distort, or to color the image of the man himself. He was 
manifest through all, and appeared in his modest, simple, sincere goodness, from 
which none felt the least provocation to detract. 

I should wrong him, and the place, and the office I fill, did I fail to say, that the 
foundation of all that was admirable in Mr. Goodhue’s character, was piety! A 
ig ary reverence and love for God was the central and pervading sentiment of 

is heart. This was the light and stre: of his conscience. To please God, to 
render himself a pure and acceptable offering in his sight, to do his Maker’s will 
on earth as it is done in heaven—this was the rule and the impulse, and the secret 
source of his righteous life. 

In conclusion, my brethren, I have one witness to produce, in confirmation of 
the testimony now concluded, whose integrity, humility and reliableness you are, 
at this moment, least of all disposed to question—I mean, the subject of these 
observations himself. After Mr. Goodhue’s death, a letter was found, written by 
him only a few months before, and addressed to his family, which forms such a 
mirror of the man, and contains so much that is interesting and valuable to us 
and the community, that every scruple of reserve has given way before the ur- 
gency which has sought its publication on the present occasion. It may be con- 
sidered as Mr. ue’s dying testament, as it is, next to his good name, the 
most precious bequest left to his children. Omitting such parts as more directly 
concern his immediate family, I shall now proceed to lay this letter before you, 
without comment, as the appropriate proof, enforcement, and moral of this dis- 
course. The paper is dated New York, February 7, 1848, at his residence in this 
city, and is as follows :-— 

“Born on the 21st of June, 1783, I am now well advanced on my 65th year. 
This fact of itself would remin’ me that the end cannot probably be very far off. 
But besides, I have, for about two years past, occasionally found an oppression on 
the chest, on moving quickly, which seems to indicate some derangement in the 
action of the heart, and this difficulty I think has materially increased within a 
few weeks. Wishing to offer some observations for the use of my family, should 
I be suddenly removed from them, I have set down the thoughts that occur to me. 

« First, then, I thank Heaven, that my lot has been cast in this age, and in this 
land. I say in this age, for although the evils that exist are abundant, yet I think 
there has been great gain in the general recognition among a numerous portion 
of the intelligent part of society, of the importance of the great principles of 
Peace, Temperance, and respect for the rights of others. And in my own coun- 
try these principles are more prevalent, I think, than in any other; and there is, 
moreover, I think, this further encouraging view—that they are constantly making 
progress throughout the community. I take this view also, that the conditions 
which go to giving a man the consideration and esteem of his fellow-creatures, to 
which we all justly attach a value, have more reference to the essentials of char- 
acter, as intelligence and virtue, and more independence of the extraneous circum- 
stances of official position, family connection, or great wealth. The advantages 
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of these accidents are of no comparable importance here with what they are in 
the other countries of the world ; and thus temptations to draw men aside from 
the course of virtuous life, are accordingly so much the less dangerous.” 


After expressing his gratitude for the blessings of his domestic ties, and the 
happiness of his home, he says :— 

“In those in whom my happiness is more immediately concerned, what equiva- 
lent could there be for a departure from a life of uprightness,” 

And then continues :— 

“In looking back on my own course of life, I have abundant cause for thank- 
fulness ; for while desiring humbly to acknowledge the insufficiency of my own 
merits, yet have I great reason to rejoice that, growing up under the influence of 
the good and the pure, I have eseaped many evils where others have been less 
fortunate. I have often mentioned that, among my associates in my native town, 
(Salem,) I scarcely ever heard a profane word. 

“J ought to account it another circumstance of thankfulness, that I had the 
advan in early life, of imbibing and cultivating sentiments of perfect tolera- 
tion charity for the religious opinions of others, so that I have never for a 
moment felt the slightest restraint in cherishing all good-will towards the worthy 
and good, of whatever sect or denomination they might be. At an early period 
of my life I was thrown, for several months, exclusively into the society of Mo- 
hammedans and Brahmins, and there were many among them with whom a mu- 
tual regard subsisted. Mere opinion, if squaring even with my own notions of 
truth, 1 have ever considered as far less important than right motives. I wish to 
cherish the most devout reverence for the Great Omnipotent, Omnipresent, and 
Perfect Being, the Great First Cause, the Creator and Ruler of the Universe—our 
Father, Preserver, and Benefactor; and to keep habitually in view the obligations 
I owe to him of perfect obedience in all things. What these duties are, I think 
are more plainly shown in the life and precepts of the Great Teacher, and I wish 
accordingly to set all value upon them. ese he has said are essentially, love 
to God, and love to man. 

“In reference to the style of living, I wish to advise my children against every- 
thing like extravagance, however much they may happen to be favored with the 
means of indulgence. Things comfortable, if they can afford it, I would not 
withhold; but 1 should consider it a rule never to be departed from, that so far 
as display should be the object, they should never exceed in the slightest ; 
the rule which should prevail among the wise and the prudent. An infinitely 
more deserving object of their eae in the bestowment of superfluous means 
should be, I think, the aiding of the great cause of learning and science. I have 
no doubt that the tendency of society is to lessen the distinctions of rank as re- 
gards the accidents of birth and station, and that the great principle of equality 
is to make progress in the world—and when growing out of a high civilization, 
it is to be hailed with all welcome. The overthrow of almost any of the insti- 
tutions of society, in any country, by violence, I should be disposed to deprecate, 
and I am disposed to abhor revolutions, but to cherish reformation everywhere. 

“In reference to the closing scene in this world, I wish to express my desire 
that there be no parade connected with the funeral performances. It would be 
my desire, that none but the immediate relatives and friends should be called 
together when the usual religious services should be performed, and that not 
more than a single carriage should follow the hearse to the cemetery.” 

After bidding adieu to his family, with a particular reference to every individual 
having any claim upon his recollection at such a solemn moment, he concludes 
with these words :— 

“I pray Heaven to receive my parting spirit.” 

(Signed) “ JonaTHax GoopHvuE.” 

In a postscript is appended the following pregnant after-thought :— 

“T add, as a most happy reflection, that I am not conscious that I have ever 
brought evil on a single human being.” 
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Art. V.—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XVIL. 
THE OITY OF ALBANY. 


ALBANY—ITs FIRST SETTLEMENT—FUR TRADE WITH THE INDIANS AND CANADIANS—THE CENTER OF 
THE MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AGAINST THE FRENCH 1X NORTH AMERICA 
ITS RAPID INCREASE IN COMMERCE AND POPULATION AFTER THE ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTION, AND PARTICULARLY AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE ERIE CANAL—1TS PRESENT TRADE, 
MANUFACTURES, AND PROSPECTS. 


Tue settlement of Albany was commenced in the year 1614 by the United 
New Netherland Co., in the erection of a at Sa on Castle Island, 
immediately below the site of the present city. This post was fortified with 
two pieces of cannon and eleven stone guns, and commanded by Jacob 
Jacobz Elkens, who continued in the employ of the — for four years. 
In the spring of 1618, the fort on Castle Island was so much injured by the 
breaking up of the ice in Hudson’s River, that it was abandoned, and the 

t removed a short distance to the south, to the banks of the Norman’s 

ill. The charter of the New Netherland Co. having expired the same year, 
the West India Co. was formed, and in 1623 erected Fort Orange, on the 
site of the present city of Albavy. The first governor of Fort Orange was 
Hans Jurissen Houten. 

The government of Holland about this time granted to Killian Van 
Rensselaer, a pearl merchant of Amsterdam, a tract of land twenty miles in 
length, on Hudson’s River, and forty-eight miles in width, to which was 
given the title of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. This manor comprised the 
present counties of Albany and Rensselaer, the northern portion of the latter 
excepted, and a part of the present county of Columbia. The city of Albany 
is situated midway between its eastern and westerr, and about six miles 
south of its northern boundary, on the west bank of Hudson’s River, near 
the head of tide-water, and 150 miles from New York. 

The Patroon of Rensselaerwyck, for by this title was Killian Van Rens- 
selaer designated in the charter of his manor, sent out from Holland in 
1630 a colony of fifty persons, who landed at Fort Orange on the 24th of 
May, in that year. Other settlers followed in each succeeding year, and 
were distributed over the territory, and thus laid the foundation of the 
villages in the vicinity of wore e 

The first foreign arrival at Fort Orange was a vessel called the William, 
owned by three London merchants, who had commissioned Jacob Jacobz 
Elkens, above mentioned, as factor or supercargo. The William touched at 
Fort Amsterdam, now New York, and was forbidden by the governor of that 
Post, Wouter Van Twiller, to ascend the river. Nothing daunted, however, 

ens was determined to attempt the passage. He was successful, and 
arrived in the neighborhood of Fort Orange in May, 1633. He erected a 
tent about a mile below the fort, and landing his goods, commenced an ac- 
tive trade with the Indians. The governor of Fort Orange, hearing of this, 
soon embarked on board a shallop, with a trumpeter, and proceeded to the 
landing place of Elkens. “By the way,” saith the old chronicle, “the trum- 
pet was sounded, and the Dutchmen drank a bottle of strong waters, of three 
or four pints, and were right merry.” They also set up a tent by the side of 
the English, and endeavored, but to little purpose, to hinder their trade 
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with the Indians. At the end of fourteen days, three Dutch vessels, de- 
spatched by Governor Van Twiller, arrived from below, and forcibly ousting 
the English, compelled them to embark. The owners of the William esti- 
mated the which they experienced on this occasion, at five thou- 
sand pounds sterling; for the annual trade of Hudson’s River was at this 
period estimated at from 15,000 to 16,000 beavers. 

The same year, the Directors of the West India Co. ordered “an elegant 
large house with balustrades, and eight small dwellings for the people,” to be 
erected at Fort Orange. A few years afterward, the name of Beverwyck 
was substituted for that of Fort Orange. After the conquest of the colony 
of New Netherland by the English, in the year 1664, the name of Bever- 
wyck was changed to that of Albany, in honor of the Duke of York and 
Albany, afterwards James II. Its trade at this time, and for along period 
later, consisted chiefly in furs, which were purchased of the Indians at very 
low prices, and sold to the agents of European merchants in New York. In 
course of time, as the inhabitants of the vicinity of the city began to raise a 
surplus of grain, the trade in breadstuffs assumed considerable importance, 
as also did the timber trade. Flour and saw mills were erected by Albany 
merchants on the water courses near the city, and a large number of vessels 
were employed in the transportation of the product of these mills to New 
York and the West India Islands. Kalm, a learned Swedish naturalist, 
who traveled in this country in 1748, states that all the vessels which then 
plied between Albany and N ew York, were owned at the former place; and 
that they “ brought from Albany boards, plank, and all sorts of timber, flour, 
pease, and furs, which they obtained from the Indians or smuggled from the 
French.” The same writer states that these vessels returned “ almost empty, 
and only bring a few merchandizes, among which rum is the chief. This 
last is absolutely necessary to the inhabitants of Albany. They cheat the 
Indians in the fur trade with it; for when the Indians are drunk, they will 
leave it to the Albanians to fix the price of the furs.” 

Wheat was raised at this period, just one century ago, in large quantities 
in the vicinity of Albany; the average yield being about twenty bushels to 
the acre. Albany flour was considered the best in North America, except 
that from Kingston, in Ulster Co. The exportation of pease was also large. 
At this time, and for many years afterward, there was no quay at Albany, 
on account of the ice. Heavy freight was put on board the river craft by 
means of canoes and batteaux. At the period of Kalm’s visit, the fur trade 
continued to be the principal branch of commerce pursued by the Albanians. 
“There was not a place in all British America, the Hudson Bay settlements 
alone excepted, where such quantities of furs and skins were bought of the 
Indians as at Albany.” Most of the Albany merchants of that day sent a 
clerk or agent to Oswego, which was a noted resort of the Indians who had 
furs to dispose of. They also spent the summer at Oswego in person, in 
order to trade with the Indians ; “ cheating the same, when in liquor,” accord- 
ing to Kalm, who also states that the “Albany merchants glory in these 
tricks.” Besides this trade with Oswego and the Valley of the Mohawk, 
Albany enjoyed a large trade with the Indians of Canada, and other sections. 
of the country. The French merchai:is of Canada being prohibited from ex- 
porting furs to the English colonies, were obliged to resort to smuggling in 
their commercial intercourse with Albany. They sent their furs, by means of 
the Indians, to their correspondents in that city, who purchased at the price 
previously fixed upon with the French, and gave to the Indians, in exchange, 
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cloths and other goods, which were sold in Albany at a lower rate than were 

those which were sent to Canada from France. is trade with Canada was 

lost to Albany, in a great degree, after the conquest of that province by the 
ish. At this period, wampum was made in Albany in large quantities, 
sold to the Indi cst one spore 

Of the character of the Albanians, one hundred years ago, as merchants 
and citizens, Kalm draws a picture by no means flattering, as follows :— 
“The avarice and selfishness of the Albanians are well known throughout all 
North America. If a Jew, who understands the art of getting forward per- 
fectly well, should settle among them, they would not fail to ruin him. For 
this reason, no one comes to this place without the most pressing necessity.” 
Kalm also complains of a general indisposition to oblige, and of the exorbit- 
ant charges to which he was subjected. At the same time, he admits that 
“there were some among them who equaled any in North America, or any- 
where cise, in politeness, equity, goodness, and readiness to serve and 
oblige. 

During the seven years’ war, and for years afterward, Albany was the cen- 
ter of the military operations of the British government against the French 
and Indians in North America. The great army of General Abercrombie 
was encamped for several weeks on the plains below the city, and the la- 
mented Lord Howe, and other distinguished officers of that army, were in 
habits of daily intercourse with her principal citizens. To Albany, also, at 
this period, the Seer citizens of New England frequently resorted, to 
hold counsel with the Schuylers, and other eminent men of the province of 
New York, in relation to Indian affairs. In 1754, a Congress of Commis- 
sioners was held in Albany, in pursuance of an order from George IL, to 
treat with the Indians, and to determine upon a plan for a more general 
union of the colonies. To this Congress came Theodore Atkinson, from New 
Hampshire, Governor Hutchinson, from Massachusetts, Lt. Gov. De Lancey, 
from New York, Benjamin Franklin, from Pennsylvania, Col. Tasker, from 
Maryland, and many other distinguished men from the Northern and Middle 
provinces. A full account of the proceedings of this Congress is contained 
ina “Review of the Military Operations in North America, from 1753 to 
1756,” attributed to Gov. Wm. Livingston, of New Jersey. The Commis- 
sioners were, both for abilities and fortune, among the first men in North 
America. The speakers, however, were few in number, but among them 
were those who spoke with singular energy and eloquence. All were in- 
flamed with a patriotic spirit, and the debates were mooving and heart-stirring. 
Gov. Livingston compared the Congress with one of the “ancient Greek 
Conventions, for supporting their expiring liberty against the power of the 
Persian empire, or that Louis of Greece, Philip of Macedon.” Before ad- 
journment, a plan was adopted for a general union of the British colonies in 
North America, and for creating a common fund to defray all military ex- 
nses. 

Albany contained in 1754 but 300 or 400 houses, and from 1,500 to 
2,000 inhsbitanta, Still it was a place of vast importance, in a military and 
commercial point of view, and was constantly enlivened by the arrival and 
departure of British troops, with their attendant commissaries and con- 
tractors ; by the presence of gallant officers, who had seen service in the 
Low Countries and in Germany, under Marlborough and Prince Eugene ; in 
Spain, under the Earl of Peterborough; and some, perchance, who had 
followed the banners of the Great Frederick in the terrible fight of Cunners- 
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dorf, had bravely confronted the fierce Croatian pandours of Frederick de 
Trenk, or pursued, under the same monarch, the retreating Daun, with the 
flower of Austria, over the frontiers of Siberia. The brave officers of New 
England, also, were frequent guests of the Albanians at this period, and 
Winslow, Williams, the founder of Williams’ College, Pomeroy, Ruggles, 
Prescott, and other of their contemporaries in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
eut, were as well known, and as thoroughly appreciated by them, as their 
own Schuyler, or Gansevoort, or Herkimer. 

During the-Revolutionary war, Albany was eminently patriotic, and con- 
tributed oe full quota, in men and money, to promote the success of that 
wonderful contest. Nearly all of her prominent citizens ranged themselves 
on the side of the colonies; and many of her sons gained at Saratoga, at 
Bennington, at Fort Stanwix, and on other fields, laurels which will never 
fade, so long as the annals of the Revolution shall remain extant. To Al- 
bany Gen. etn was brought after his surrender; and the elegant man- 
sion where that unfortunate commander and his brother officers were so 
hospitably entertained by General Schuyler, after the capture of the British 
army at Saratoga, is still standing at the corner of Schuyler and Clinton 
streets. It is a fine specimen of a gentleman’s country home in the English 
style of the last century. 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789 exerted the same bene- . 
ficial influence upon the city of Albany which was experienced from the 
same cause in nearly all the large towns and cities in the United States. 
Trade, which had languished under the confederacy, revived, and new and 
important enterprises were projected and successfully accomplished. In 
1791, the first bank was established in Albany. It was styled the Bank of 
Albany, and endowed with a capital of $240,000. Its dividends, for many 
years after its establishment, were at the rate of 9 per cent perannum. This 
bank is still in existence, and ranks among the oldest and soundest moneyed 
institutions in the State. Its officers and directors have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, of the good old Holland stock, and would not discredit the Bourse 
of Amsterdam, or the Council Board of the Dutch East India Co. 

In 1793, the Northern and Western Inland Lock Navigation Companies 
were chartered by the State Legislature. The stock of these companies was 
chiefly subscribed in New York and Albany. The object of the companies 
was to improve the navigation of the Mohawk River, and of the Hudson 
above tide-water. The charter of the Northern Co. soon expired, without 
having been productive of any improvements; but the Western Co. com- 
pleted a water communication from Schenectady to the falls of the Oswego 
River, through which boats were passed to within twelve miles of Oswego. 
At Oswego Falls there was a portage of one mile, below which the naviga- 
tion was resumed in boats of a smaller class to Lake Ontario. The works 
of this company consisted of a series of locks, and a canal at Little Falls, on 
the Mohawk; a canal with locks at Fort Stanwix, from the Mohawk to Wood 
Creek, a tributary of Oneida Lake and the Oswego River; and a series of 
locks and dams on Wood Creek. Tolls were collected as early as 1796 on 
this line, and up to 1812, $450,000 had been expended upon the improve- 
ments. The length of this water communication from Schenectady to Oswe- 
go, was 180 miles, with only one portage. Although it resulted in no pe- 
cuniary advantage to the stockholders, its influence upon the prosperity of 
western New York was incalculable. Through this channel the products of 
that region found a market at Albany, whence, in return, large quantities of 
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merchandise were sent westward, and thus the foundation laid of that trade 
which has since become so lucrative. 

In 1793, the only public means of conveyance for travelers between Al- 
bany and New York, in the winter season, was a stage coach, which left 
each city twice a week. During the season of navigation, “artes ‘were 
conveyed between the two cities in sloops, which usually performed the voy- 

in from one to four days; although, in some instances, a week or a fort- 
night was consumed on the passage. The charge, including “ board, fare, 
and liquors,” of a voyage of four days, made by Mande, an English traveler, 
in the year 1800, was $6 50. The shortest passage ever made up to that 
year, was made in sixteen hours six minutes. The passage up the river was 
always the shortest, as it now is with steamers, as you carry the flood tide 
with you. In the downward passage you outrun the ebb. 

In the year 1795, the trade of Albany was principally with the Mohawk 
valley. Ninety vessels were employed in the transportation of freight to and 
from New York at this period, half of which were owned in Albany, and the 
remainder in New York and the river towns. The captains of these vessels 
received $20 per month, the mates $15, and the seamen $9 per month. They 
usually made ten voyages the year, and averaged seventy tons each. The 
price of freight from Albany to New York, was 12} cents per ewt. 

The price of land in the vicinity of Albany at this period, was from $63 to 
$75 per acre.» Alluvial lands, near the river, were still dearer. This does 
not vary materially from the present value of land, used for agricultural pur- 

, in the same vicinity. 

The seat of the State government was removed from New York to Albany, 
January 3d, 1797. The Legislature assembled on that — the old City 
Hall, which then stood on the corner of Broadway and Hudson-streets. John 
Jay was Governor of the State at this time ; Stephen Van Rensselaer, Lieu- 
tenant Governor. Among the Senators were Philip Schuyler, Ambrose 
Spencer, Philip Livingston, and Peter Silvester. The population of Albany 
in 1797, was estimated at about 5,000. By the census of 1800, it was 
5,349. 

Tue Press. The annals of the newspaper press in Albany form an im- 
“eet yuee feature in its history ; renowned as that city has been, during the last 

alf century, for its active participation in the political affairs of the State 
and nation. 

The first printing office established in Albany, was opened in the year 
1770 by Alexander and James Robinson, from New York. The publication 
of the first newspaper was commenced by the same firm in November, 1771. 
It was styled the Albany Gazette, and was discontinued in 1775 or 1776— 
the publishers, being loyalists, having fled to Nova Scotia. In 1782, the 
New York Gazetteer was commenced ; and in 1784, the Albany Gazette, in 
continuation of the Gazetteer, by Charles R. Webster. The Gazette was at 
first published once a week—in 1789, twice a week. The ciréulation at the 
latter period was 750 copies. There were but two mails at that time which 
arrived at Albany—one from New York, the other from Springfield, Mass. 
The Gazette was published until the year 1845, when it was discontinued. 

The Balance, edited by Harry Croswell, now rector of Trinity Church, 
New Haven, was published in Albany from 1808 to 1811. It had pre- 
viously been published for several years at Hudson, and was regarded as one 
of the ablest Federal journals in the Union. Mr. Croswell wielded a power- 
ful pen, and was occasionally aided by the most distinguished political writ- 
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ers and statesmen of the Federal party. Contemporaneously with the Bal- 
ance, was published the Political Register, ea celebrated Solomon South- 
wick. The Register was the organ of the Republican party, and gallantly 
upheld the banner of Jefferson and his disciples. It had been established by 
John Barber in 1788, and on his death in 1808, became the property of Mr. 
Southwick. In 1811, the Balance was discontinued, mainly in consequence 
of Mr. Croswell having been adjudged to pay Mr. Southwick $5,000 for a 
libel. 

In 1807, the Gazette began to report the proceedings of the Legislature ; 

rmission having been given the previous year, to accommodate reporters 
within the bar. 

The publication of the Albany Argus was commenced in 1813 by Jesse 
Buel, on a medium sheet, semi-weekly, at $3 per annum. It was the organ 
of the. Tompkins’ faction of the Democratic party. On the publication of the 
nineteenth number it had attained a circulation of 2,700 copies. In six 
months its circulation reached 4,000 copies, which was 1,000 larger than that 
of any other paper in the State. 

The first vay journal published in Albany was the Daily Advertiser, 
which was commenced in 1815 by Theodore Dwight, and afterwards united 
with the Gazette. Its subscription price was $8 per annum. The late Colo- 
nel William L. Stone succeeded Mr. Dwight, as the editor of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, and was succeeded in his turn by the late John Bleecker Van 
Schaick, by Rufus King, now of the Milwaukie Sentinel, and by Orville L. 
Honey, late —— General of the State. 

The Albany Evening Journal was commenced in 1829 by Benjamin 
Packard. Mr. Thurlow Weed, who had conducted the Rochester Democrat 
for several years, became the editor of the Journal in the year 1831. At 
this time the Journal was the recognized organ of the Anti-masonic faction. 
On the dissolution of that faction, during the administration of General Jack- 
son, the Journal attached itself to the Whig party ; and in 1841, when that 
party acquired the ascendency in both branches of the Legislature, was ap- 
pointed the State paper. 

The Albany Atlas was commenced in the year 1841 by Vance & Wen- 
dell. It is now published by H. H. Van Dyck, and edited by William Cas- 
sidy, a gentleman of Irish descent, and a spirited and vigorous writer. The 
Atlas is the organ of the radical wing of the Democratic party, and as such, 
is oer hostile to the Argus, which is the mouth-piece of the Old Hunk- 
ers, and which has become, under the charge of Edwin Croswell, one of the 
most noted political journals in the United States. 

The Albany Cultivator, an agricultural, journal, was commenced by the 
late Jesse Buel, the founder of the Argus, in the year 1833, and soon at- 
tained a very large circulation. It was furnished at the low price of fifty 
cents per annum at its first establishment, and was the pioneer of cheap pe- 
riodicals. Its average circulation, for fifteen years, has been over 20,000 co- 

ies monthly. The Cultivator circulates in every State in the Union. The 

nefits it has conferred upon the farmers of the United States, it would be 

impossible to calculate. Its present editor is Luther Tucker, who fills that 
responsible post with the united approbation of his numerous readers. 

At present there are five daily newspapers published in Albany; namely, 
the Argus, the Atlas, the Evening Journal, the Express, and the Knicker- 
bocker. The Atlas and Journal are evening papers, the remainder are pub- 
lished in the morning, The Express and Knickerbocker are penny papers, 
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and neutral in politics. All these journals enjoy a large daily circulation ; 
and the weekly and semi-weekly circulation of the Atlas, Argus, and Journal, 
is very extensive. a eg ag REN. Gat EI eh .caaedyy narTE 
advertisements required by law to be published in the State paper, gratus- 
tously. Its income from this source was meee 4 from $8,000 to $9,000 per 
annum. The State printers are Reed, Parsons & Co., who have contracted 
to do the work for 16 cents per thousand ems. Large fortunes have been 
made in former years by the proprietors of the Argus and Journal, from the 
State printing—the prices then paid being three or four times greater than 
the rate now paid. 

The printing house of Van Benthuysen & Co. is one of the most exten- 
sive and complete establishments in the country. It a a stereotyp- 
ing foundry, a bindery, and all the departments requisite for the transaction 
of a large publishing business. The number of operatives is about 100; 
number of steam presses, seven ; of hand presses, five. It was in this estab- 
lishment that steam power was first introduced in the United States, as an 
auxiliary of the press, by the late Shadrach Van Benthuysen, in the year 
1824. 

Manvracrures. Albany has become, within a few years, one of the first 
manufacturing cities in the State. By the census of 1840, the amount of 
eapital invested in manufactures in Albany, was estimated at $1,735,000. 
Since that time the amount has probably doubled. The principal branch of 
manufactures pursued here is that of iron, which is manufactured into stoves, 
steam-engines, and castings of every description. The foundries of Franklin, 
Townsend & Co., and Jagger, Treadwell & Perry, are actively employed in 
turning out castings of the heaviest description and the largest dimensions. 
The foundries of Vose & Co., Rathbun & Co., McCoy, Clark & Co., J. C. 
Potts, and several other establishments of smaller extent, are chiefly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of stoves, which find a ready market throughout 
the Eastern, Middle, and Western States, and the Canadas. The amount of 
capital invested in the iron manufacture is estimated at $900,000. The 
number of stoves cast annually are 75,000. Number of operatives employed 
in iron foundries, 950. 

The Albany Iron Company’s works are situated at Troy, and are owned 
by Corning & Co. of the former city. The product of this establishment in 
rolled iron, nails, spikes, &c., is not far from $400,000 per annum. A large 
interest in the Troy Iron and Nail Works, was owned until recently, by citi- 
zens of Albany.- Albanians are also large stockholders in the Cohoes Water 
Power Company, of which Stephen Van Rensselaer is President. 

The Albany Argillo Works were established about two years ago, with a 
capital of $100,000, for the manufacture of glass and argillo ware. The 
manufacture of glass has been abandoned, but that of argillo is still continued. 
Argillo is the name given by the patentee to a new description of ware made 
of blue clay, but of the hardness, and more than the beauty of marble. It is 
fashioned into door knobs, table tops, floor tiles, and a variety of other forms, 
and promises to become a highly important branch of manufactures. 

The business of malting and brewing is carried on to a great extent in Al- 
bany, and employs a large amount of capital. Six breweries and malt-houses 
of the largest dimensions were erected in this city the past year, and the 
whole number of such establishments is about twenty. The demand for 
malt liquors is daily increasing in the United States, and Albany ale and 
beer are found not only in every city in the Union, but likewise in the West 
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India islands, in South America, and in California, The annual product of 
the breweries of Albany is estimated at 80,000 barrels of beer and ale. 
Capital invested, $500,000. Bushels of barley purchased annually 500,000. 

e maufacture of hats, fur caps, and other articles made of the same ma- 
terial, is carried on very extensively in — The value of hats and caps 
annually made is estimated at $1,000,000. One establishment, that of Pren- 
tice & Co., employs 700 hands. Whole number of hands employed in this 
branch of manufacture, over 1,000 ; rincipally females. 

There are, in Albany, fifteen seameieihais of soap and candles, four of to- 
bacco, four plane factories, several steam saw and planing mills of large di- 
mensions, an extensive manufactory of carriages and railway cars, owned by 
James Goold & Co., and five of smaller dimensions, chiefly occupied in the 
manufacture of light pleasure carriages and sleighs. In this branch of manu- 
facture, Albany enjoys a deservedly high reputation, which is every day in- 
creasing in extent as well as in degree. 

There are in this city two large manufactories of fire-brick and pottery, 
which have yielded, in a few years, handsome fortunes to their proprietors. 

Locomotive engines of the largest size are constructed in the machine shops 
of the Albany and Schenectady Railway Company. Their performance has 
proved highly creditable to their ingenious builder. 

Pusiic Burpines. The capitol is finely situated at the head of State- 
street. In point of size or architecture, it is without pretensions, being a 
plain edifice of brown stone, with white marble portico in the Doric style. It 
was erected in the year 1807, at the cost of $173,000. The capitol contains 
chambers for the two branches of the Legislature, offices for the Executive 
and Adjutant General, and rooms for the State Library and the Court of 
Appeals. 

The Srare Liprary, instituted in the year 1818, contains about 18,000 
volumes, one-half of which relate to law jurisprudence and legislation, and 
comprise the proceedings of Congress, of the British Parliament, the French 
Chamber of Deputies and Chamber of Peers, and the proceedings of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament; the remainder is of a miscellaneous character, well-se- 
lected and comprehensive, chiefly in English, and peculiarly rich in all that 
relates to America, though the recent purchase of the Harden collection of 
the books are alphabetically arranged, are generally handsomely bound, and 
are kept in admirable order. Among the more valuable works in the Li- 
brary may be mentioned Audubon’s Ornithology, the great work on Egypt, 
published by the French government, a magnificent work descriptive of Pom- 
peii, published by the King of Prussia, and Catherwood’s views of the An- 
tique Monuments of Central America. The library increases steadily at the 
rate of about 1,500 volumes per annum. The increase last year, in conse- 
quence of the reception of the Vattemare collection, exceeded 1,800 volumes. 
The State Library of New York bids fair to become one of the largest and 
most useful libraries in the country. , 

The Srare Haut was completed in the year 1843, at a cost of $350,000. 
It is built of white marble, is fire-proof, and sufficiently large to accommodate 
all the State officers. It is a plain, massive edifice, but not remarkable for 
architectural beauty. 

The Crry Hat is a handsome edifice of white marble, surmounted with a 
gilded dome, the only one in this country. It cost about $120,000, and ac- 
commodates the city and county courts and officers. 

The Arpany Acapemy was erected in 1804, at a cost of $100,000. It is 
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built of brown free-stone, and is deservedly admired as one of the most ele- 
gant and tasteful structures in the Union. It is in the Italian style of architec- 
ture, and contains lecture and recitation rooms for 400 pupils, and two dwell- 
ings for the Principal and the Professor of Ancient Languages. Dr. Theo- 
doric Romeyn has recently resigned the post of Principal of the Albany 
Academy ; an office which he filled with consummate ability and success for 
more than thirty years. ° 

The Atpany Femate Acapemy has been established about twenty years. 
It occupies a large and elegant building in Pearl-street, valued, with the site, 
at $50,000. Number of pupils about 300. 

The Atbany ExcHanGeE was erected in 1838, at an e of $350,000, 
land included. It is a age and elegant edifice, of Hallowell granite, and 
contains the Post Office, Young Men’s Association Lecture-room, Reading- 
room, and Library, a number of offices and shops, and a large Rotunda, in 
which the Board of Trade hold daily meetings. 

The Pewrrentrary is a large building in the Norman Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, recently erected at the expense of the county. There are few more 
capacious prisons erected by the State governments, than this Penitentiary of 
the county of Albany. Cost of erection, from $80,000 to $100,000. 

The church edifices of Albany are numerous and of ample dimensions, al- 
though few of them are characterized by architectural beauty. The interior 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in Beaver-street, forms an exception to this 
rule, being one of the most elegant interiors in the Union. It is in the Corin- 
thian style of architecture. The exterior of St. Peter’s Church is also in fine 
architectural taste, as well as the Roman Catholic Church in Ferry-street. 
The congregation of the Rev. Dr. Campbell are now erecting a fine Gothic 
edifice, which will be a prominent ornament of the city. A Roman Catholic 
Cathedral has recently been commenced on Lydius-street, about 100 feet 
above the river, which will be, when completed, the largest church in the 
State. Its dimensions are 180 feet by 115, with two towers, each 280 feet 
in height. The architecture, Gothic ; the material, brown free-stone. Esti- 
mated cost, $600,000. 

The hotels of Albany are numerous and capacious.. The Delaware House 
is a large and elegant structure, five stories high, in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and similar in its exterior appearance to the old palaces of Florence. 
Stanwix Hall will accommodate several hundred persons in comfortable 
style. Congress Hall, near the capitol, is one of the most elegant and re- 
cherche hotels in America. The City Hotel, the Mansion House, and the 
American, are all hotels of the first class. The number of travelers passing 
through Albany annually is estimated at 1,500,000. It is, therefore, one of 
the greatest thoroughfares in the world, and requires a greater extent of ho- 
tel accommodation than many cities of twice its population. A new hotel, as 
large as the Astor House, is projected, and will probably be commenced in 
the spring, on the vacant space recently occupied by the Eagle Tavern, and 
other adjacent buildings destroyed by the great fire in August last. 

The Sratz Norma. Scuoor will soon be handsomely accommodated in a 
new edifice, now in course of erection by the State, on the corner of Lodge 
and Howara streets, immediately in the rear of the old State Hall. This 
school enjoys a high reputation among similar institutions in the United 
States, and has already been productive of beneficial improvements in the 
method of teaching and managing the common schools of New York. It 
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therefore deserves, and doubtless will continue to roceive, the fostering pa- 
tronage of the State. 

Tue Great Fire or 1848. On the 18th of August of the present year, 
a fire broke out in a stable on Herkimer-street, near the river, and extended 
rapidly over a space of several acres, consuming 436 buildings, and a vast 
amount of merchandise, furniture, and other property. A large proportion 
of the buildings destroyed were of brick, and many of them were among 
the most substantial warehouses of the city. The fire burned about six hours, 
and was finally arrested by the blowing up of a building on Broadway, near 
Hudson-street, and by a providential change of wind and fall of rain. The 
estimated loss by this fire was about $1,300,000, of which less than one- 
half was covered by insurance. The burnt district is beginning to assume 
already a new aspect; about 200 fire-proof buildings being now in course 
of erection there, which will be, when completed, an ornament to the city, 
and an effectual protection from similar conflagrations in that quarter for 
the future. By a recent law of the Common Council, no buildings, unless 
covered with fire-proof materials, can be erected east of Park-street ; that is, 
within one mile of the river. 

Commerce. By the last census, there were, in Albany, 53 commission 
houses, 35 importing houses, 137 wholesale houses, 440 retail dry goods, 
and 612 grocery and provision stores. There are six banks in Albany, with 
an aggregate capital of $2,046,000; three insurance companies, with a cap- 
ital of $600,000. 

Porvutation. The population of Albany increased very rapidly after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. In 1790, its population was only 
3,506. In 1800, it was 5,349. In 1810, 10,762. The following table 
shows the population of Albany at different periods since the year 1755 :— 


a, ee 1,800 | 1810........ 10,762 | 1840........ $3,721 
ee ar 8,506 | 1820........ 12,541 | 1845........ 41,139 
1800... .eso00s 5,349 | 1880........ 24,216 


In 1850, the population of Albany will probably reach 50,000 souls, or 
ten times its population at the commencement of the present century. None 
of the old cities in this State, or New England, have increased in an equal 
ratio, except Brooklyn, which is, in every respect, a suburb of New York, 
and not, therefore, properly to be compared with any other city. 

It will be seen, from the above table, that the increase of the popula- 
tion of Albany has been uniform, with the exception of the ten years from 
1810 to 1820. This period included the last war with Great Britain, and 
the years of commercial depression which immediately succeeded it. The 
Erie Canal was opened in 1825. From that year the population began 
again to increase with great rapidity, and nearly doubled in the ten years 
between 1820 and 1830. The Western Railway of Massachusetts, con- 
necting Albany with Boston and the interior of New England, was opened 
in 1842. This great work, also, has exerted a very perceptible influence 
upon the population of Albany. The increase of inhabitants in five years, 
from 1840 to 1845, was nearly 8,000. 

Tue Starz Canars. The completion of the Erie and Northern Canals, 
in the year 1825, marks the commencement of a new era in the commercial 
annals of Albany. From 1810 to 1820, its population increased from 
10,762 to 12,541 souls, or less than 1,800. From 1820 to 1830, it in- 
creased from 12,541, to 24,216 souls; nearly 12,000, or 100 per cent in 
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ten years. Its trade increased in an equal ratio. The transportation busi- 
ness on the river and canals became at once an important feature in its 
commerce, and, in course of time, conferred wealth upon hundreds, and a 
competence upon thousands, who began life as wagoners on the Great 
Western Turnpike, as drivers on. the canal, or as cabin boys on the North 
River sloops. The construction of the State Basin, which was completed at 
the same time with the Erie and Champlain canals, added inealculably to 
the commercial facilities of Albany, by enlarging the area of its docks, and 
affording a safe and commodious harbor for every description of river and 
canal craft. 

In 1834, the value of all the property delivered by the canals at tide- 
water was $13,405,022. In 1847, (an extraordinary year, in consequence 
of the great foreign demand for breadstuffs,) the value of all the property 
delivered at tide-water was $72,365,986. The following facts, in relation 
to the immense transportation business transacted in 1847, on the canals of 
New York, through the port of Albany, are derived from official sources :-— 

Amount of flour received at Albany, 2,376,675 barrels; of wheat, 
1,296,625 bushels; of corn, 2,995,563 bushels. Tonnage of property de- 
livered at tide-water, (Albany and West Troy,) 1,708,933 tons; being an 
increase of 346,614 tons over 1846. The up tonnage for 1847 is estimated 
at 287,000 tons. Aggregate, 1,995,933 tons. 

The value of property delivered at tide-water in 1847, is $72,365,986 ; 
an increase of $20,860,730 over 1846. Estimated value of property cleared 
from tide-water on the canals, in 1847, $93,000,000. This would give an 
aggregate of $165,365,986 ; an amount greater by $18,820,347, than the 
value of the entire imports into the United States for the year ending July, 
1847; and greater, by $6,717,364, than the value of the entire exports. 

Port or Atsany. The number of vessels arriving at, and departing 
from the port of Albany, during the year 1847, was as follows :— 





IN 5 0s havo 40 0 « boos babe bebe us OR tons 15,574 
NEEL SLED TREE LO 20,358 
I eo oS dln oie a ne 27,330 

MINN Soc Gas Sb-s o 0s bc oun 4 08 Ob ee wee cheba ese 823 
SRN es 6 FER i ee ls 22,984 

BE cacnibeicen dhe knndihiisee «ic nab seeitiie du 87,019 


The tonnage of this port has increased very rapidly during the last ten 
ears, atren be evident from the following table, copied from the custom- 
ouse siete . 


1888 ...... tons 36,721 | 1842.....tons 49,356 | 1846.....tons 71,011 
1BSP.. coveses 40,369 | 1843........ 55,354 | 1847........ 87,019 
| rer 39,416 | 1844,....... 65,057 | 1848........ 77,983 
DOORS vcccecs 50,797 | 1845........ 70,987 








Increase in ten years more than 100 per cent. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that from 1838 to 1847, there was a 
steady yearly increase of business on the river, and that during 1847 the 
ratio was much greater than any previous year. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was a season of unusual prosperity; there was a great demand for 
breadstuffs from abroad, and everything in the shape of a water craft, that 
would float, was brought into active service. If this year is thrown out, our 
table will show a steady, healthy increase of river business from 1838 to 
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1849. But we are content to let our figures speak for themselves. They 
tell a good tale for the business of an inland e 

The freighting business done on the Hudson River is immense, far exceed- 
ing, in the aggregate, the computation of many who have for years been 
engaged in this business. The entire receipts of the three canals, viz, Erie, 
Champlain, and Oswego, and their branches, are brought to the Hudson, 
and are then scattered along the sea-coast. In return for the products of 
the West, the merchant receives the manufactures of the East, and of foreign 
countries, which, through the same medium, are transported to the various 
shipping points on the lakes, and from thence through the entire West. 

From the statements above made in relation to the trade and population 
of Albany, it will be evident that her career must be one of prosperity, so 
long as the country shall be prosperous. Placed at the outlet of those works 
of internal improvement which connect the great West with the Atlantic, 
she must in a degree partake of the vast profits derived from that trade which 
has been shown above to be enormous in amount. But her citizens are too 
sagacious to rely upon commerce alone for subsistence and profit. Like 
their New Rngland neighbors, they are beginning to invest their surplus 
capital in manufactures. These investments, thus far, it is gratifying to 
know, have generally proved to be profitable; and although Albany may 
not rise all at once to the rank of a Pittsburg or a Lowell, there is nothing 
to prevent her from attaining, ere long, a position of the first eminence 
among the manufacturing cities of America. 





Art. VI.—LAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR IN MISSOURI. 


Two articles upon this subject will be found in the fifth volume of this 
work, at pages 70 and 252; but as some changes have been made in the 
laws since that date, and especially by the new code of practice, adopted at 
the session of the General Assembly just closed, a notice of some of these 
changes may be of interest to those having commercial connections in this 
State. 

The law relating to bills of exchange, bonds, and notes, remains nearly the 
same as under the code of 1835. A statutory negotiable note, if negotiated, 
is entitled to four per cent damages, upon protest for non-payment. (Bank of 
Missouri vs. Wright, 10 Mo. R. 719.) 

The judicial organization remains unaltered. 


JUDICIAL PROCESS, 


Attachments against the property of the debtor may be issued, whether 
the debt be due or not due, in the following cases :—1st. Where the debtor 
is not a resident of, nor residing within this State. 2d. Where the debtor 
conceals himself, so that the ordinary process of law cannot be served upon 
him. 3d. Where the debtor has absconded or absented himself from his 
usual place of abode in this State, so that the ordinary process of law cannot 
be served upon him. 4th. Where the debtor is about to remove his pro 
erty and effects out of this State, so as to defraud, hinder, or delay his eredit- 
ors. 5th. Where the debtor has fraudulently conveyed or assigned his prop- 
erty and effects, so as to hinder or delay his creditors. 6th. Where the 
debtor has fraudulently concealed or disposed of his property or effects, so as to 
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hinder and delay his creditors. 7th. Where the debtor is about, fraudulently, 
to convey or assign his property or effects, so as to hinder or delay his credit- 
ors. 8th. Where the debtor is about, fraudulently, to concealor dispose of 
his property or effects, so as to hinder or delay his creditors, 9th. Where 
the debt was contracted out of this State, and the debtor has absconded, or 
secretly removed his property or effects into this State, with intent to defraud, 
hinder, or delay his creditors. Where the debt is not due at the time of at- 
tachment sued out, the plaintiff cannot have judgment until the debt be- 
comes due. 

An affidavit before a judicial officer of another State, authorized by the 
common law and practice of courts to administer oaths, is good in this State 
for the purpose of granting an attachment. The affidavit to warrant the at- 
tachment must state, “that the defendant is justly indebted to the plaintiff, 
after allowing all just credits and set-off, in the sum, (to be specified,) and 
on what account the same accrued, and also that the affiant has good reason 
to believe, and does believe, the existence of one or more of the causes which 
authorize a suit by attachment, which should be set out in the words of the 
statute.” The character of the affidavit and bond will be found in the fifth 
volume of this work, page 256. 

Imprisonment for debt is abolished. The writ of capias is allowed only in 
cases of tort, and the only action in which it is directly authorized is that of 
detinue. 

By an act passed at the last session of the General Assembly, our whole 
code of civil and chancery practice is altered and changed. The code of civil 
and chancery practice made our practice as simple as that of almost any of the 
States, but they did not do away with the want of knowledge and skill on the 
part of the practitioner. The new code, called an act to reform the pleadings 
and practice in courts of justice in Missouri, is a combination of the new code 
of civil practice in New York and our own code of chancery practice, and a 
curious mixture it is. It will increase the labor of the members of the bar; 
increase the amount of litigation, for the practice under it can only be settled 
by a series of judicial decisions which will require years; and more, will 
much increase the bill of costs; and mind, the only taxed costs in this State 
are the mere fees of the officers of the courts, each party being obliged to pay 
his own attorneys and counsel. It is to be hoped that the act will not have 
a long existence, before it is repealed, and a better substituted ; or so amend- 
ed as to simplify what is so cumbrous and expensive. 

The act takes effect from and after the 4th July, 1849, and does not apply 
to any actions brought before that time. 

As it is frequently necessary for persons residing out of this State to know 
something of the practice, so as to advise counsel about the bringing of suits 
and the collection of claims, an abstract of so much of the act as bears upon 
these subjects is given. 

All distinctions between the different actions at law, and between suits at 
law and suits in equity, and the forms of all such actions are abolished ; and 
hereafter there will be but one form of action for the protection of private 
rights and the redress of private wrongs, called a civil action. The parties to 
such actions will be known only as plaintiffs and defendants. 

First, of parties to civil actions. All civil actions must be prosecuted in 
the name of the real party in interest, (choses in action are now assignable,) 
except in the following cases :—An executor or administrator, a trustee of an 
express trust, or a person expressly authorized by statute, may sue in their 
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own names, without joing the parties for whose benefit the suit is instituted. 
In case of an assignment of a thing in action, the action is without prejudice 
to any set-off or other defense existing before notice of the assignment ; but 
this does not apply to bills of exchange, nor to statutory negotiable notes ; 
the law of set-off remaining as at present. Any persons interested in the 
subject of the action and the relief demanded, may be joined as plaintiffs, ex- 
cepting as above stated. Any person may be made a defendant who has an 
interest adverse to the plaintiff’s. All parties united in interest must be 
joined as plaintiffs or defendants ; but if the consent of any one who should 
be joined as plaintiff cannot be obtained, he may be made defendant, the 
reason therefor being stated in the petition. (This last is the well estab- 
lished rule of chancery proceedings.) Persons severally liable, including the 
parties to bills of exchange and promissory notes, may all, or any of them, be 
included in the same action, at the option of the plaintiff; and where severally 
liable, an executor or administrator, or other person liable in a representa- 
tive character, may be joined with others originally liable, at the option of 
the plaintiff. Actions do not abate by death, marriage, or other disability, 
or by transfer of interest, if the cause of action continues or survives, but may 
be continued by or against the representative in interest; and in case of any 
transfer of interest other than that caused by death or marriage, the action 
may be continued in the name of the original party, or the party to whom 
the transfer is made may be substituted in the action. When the cause of 
action does not survive, the action abates only as to the person deceased, and 
the survivors may proceed withuut reviving the suit. Suits are to be revived 
as provided in the chancery code, by scire facias or publication. 

It will be seen that this new code revives the old common law rule, that 
all parties united in interest adverse to the plaintiff, must be joined as parties 
defendant ; a rule which had been abolished at law in this State, for as all 
contracts were joint and several, a party might sue one or more defendants 
and take judgment against such as he saw proper. By the present code, 
judgment may be given for or against one or more of the several parties, and 
may also determine the ultimate rights of the parties as between themselves. 

Second, of Pleadings. The plaintiff must file his petition, which must con- 
tain, 1st. The title of the cause, specifying the name of the court and county 
in which the suit is brought, and the names of the parties to the action, 
plaintiffs or defendants. 2d. A statement of the facts constituting the cause 
of action, without repetition, so as to enable a person of common understand- 
ing to know what is intended. 3d. A demand of the relief to which the 
party thinks himself entitled; and if money be demanded, the amount shall 
be stated, or such facts as shall enable the defendant and the court to ascer- 
tain the amount demanded. 

The only pleading on the part of the defendant is an answer or demurrer, 
and must be filed within six days after the return day of the summons, ex- 
cept where the suit is upon a bond, bill, or note, for the direct payment of 
money, when they must be filed within two days after the return day of the 
summons. 

A demurrer lies, where it appears upon the face of the petition that the 
court has no jurisdiction of the person of the defendant, or the subject of the 
action ;—that the plaintiff has not the legal capacity to sue ;—that there is 
another action pending between the same parties and for the same cause ;— 
that there is a defect of parties, plaintiff or defendant ;—that the petition 
does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. The demurrer 
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must specify the grounds of the objection, or it may be dis ed. If the 
demurrer is sustained, the plaintiff may amend ; if overruled, the defendant 
may answer. If the matters for which a demurrer lies do not appear upon 
the face of the petition, the objection may be taken by answer ; if objections 
be not taken by demurrer, or by answer, they will be considered as waived, 
except the objections of no jurisdiction over the subject matter, and no suffi- 
cient cause of action. 

All and every kind of causes of action may be joined in the same suit. 
Excellent, truly! Had our predecessors no wisdom, who separated causes so 
diverse as trespass for assault and battery, and assumpsit on a note? 

- The answer of the defendant must contain, in respect to each allegation of 

the petition controverted by the defendant, a specific denial thereof, or of any 
knowledge thereof sufficient to form a belief;—a statement of any new mat- 
ter constituting a defense, in ordinary and concise language, so as to enable 
a person of common understanding to know what is intended. The defend- 
ant may set forth as many grounds of defense as he has in his answer, but 
each defense must be separately stated. If the defendant set up a set-off, 
the plaintiff may demur or reply; the reply is governed by the same rules 
as answers. With this exception no demurrer lies to the answer. No other 
pleadings are allowed than the petition, demurrer, answer, and in cases of off- 
set, a reply thereto. 

Every pleading must be subscribed by the party or his attorney, and the 
petition, and answer, and reply to set-offs, must each be verified by the affi- 
davit of the party, his agent or attorney, to the effect that he believes it, and 
the matters therein as stated to be true. But such affidavit does not make 
any greater proof necessary on the opposite side. 

t is not necessary to set forth the items of an account exceeding twenty 
in number; but if they be not set forth, a copy of the account, verified by 
affidavit, must be delivered to the opposite party, or filed with the pleadings ; 
and if not so set forth, filed, or delivered, the party will be precluded from 
giving evidence thereof. 

It is not necessary to plead specially the performance of conditions prece- 
dent; but it is sufficient to state generally, that the party duly performed all 
the conditions on his part. All allegations in the petition not denied in the 
answer are admitted. If either party rely upon any record, deed, or other 
writing, he must file with his pleading an authenticated copy of such record, 
and the original deed, or other writing, if in his power ; if I cannot produce 
such deed, or other writing, he must so state in his pleading, together with 
the reason therefor, and if the reason be sufficient, he may file the best evi- 
dence of the contents of such deeds, or other writings, in his power. All 
deeds and other writings so filed, must remain on file for the inspection of 
the other party, until allowed by the court to be withdrawn, and then copies, 
attested by the clerk, shall be substituted by the party withdrawing the 


nal. 
a This last rule is outrageously oppressive, both upon clients and their attor- 
nies, in ejectment suits, when confirmations, surveys and deeds, in long array, 
are relied upon to prove the cause of action, or the defense. It will be found 
80 oppressive in practice, as to call for its repeal when the Legislature shall 
in meet. 
Third. Suits must be brought in the county in which the defendants, or 
one of them, reside, or in the county in which the plaintiff resides, and de- 
fendant may be found ; and where there are several defendants, and they re- 
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side in different counties, suit may be brought in any one of them, and coun- 
terparts may issue to the other counties ;—if all are non-residents, suit may 
be brought in any county. Attachments may be brought in any county in 
which property of the defendant may be found, and where property lies in 
several counties, separate writs may issue to each county. 

Actions are commenced by filing with the clerk of the court the petition, 
who thereupon issues a summons, or an order of Sgr ee if the plaintiff 
files with his complaint an affidavit, stating that the defendants, or some of 
them, are non-residents. The service of the summons is by reading the writ 
and petition to the defendants, and by giving a copy of the petition to the 
defendant first served, or by leaving a copy of the writ and petition at the 
usual place of abode of the defendant, with some white person of the family 
above the age of fifteen years. 

When some of the defendants are not summoned, or are summoned and 
do not appear, the plaintiff may dismiss his suit as to those not summoned, 
and proceed against the others, or take an alias writ to bring those not sum- 
moned in. ~ 


CLAIM AND DELIVERY OF PERSONAL PROPERTY, 


This takes the place of the action of replevin, and apparently of detinue, 
and is very similar to the new rule established by the law reform of New York. 
If the plaintiff in his petition claims the possession of personal property, 
and shall file with his petition, or at any time afterwards, his affidavit, or that 
of some one for him, stating that the plaintiff is the lawful owner of the prop- 
erty, (sufficiently describing it,) or lawfully entitled to the possession of it by 
virtue of a special property therein ; that the property is wrongfully detained 
by the defendant ; that the same has not been taken for a tax, assessment, or 
fine against the plaintiff, pursuant to any statute; or seized under an execu- 
tion or attachment against the property of the plaintiff; or if so seized, that 
it is by statute exempt from such seizure; what is the actual value of the 
prone: ; and that the plaintiff will be in danger of losing his property, un- 
ess it be taken out of defendant’s possession, or otherwise secured. Upon 
such an affidavit, an order is to be made requiring the defendant to deliver 
the property to the sheriff, and if not delivered, the sheriff may take it from 
the defendant, and deliver it to the plaintiff; but this is not to be done until 
the plaintiff execute to the sheriff what is in fact a replevin bond, condi- 
tioned for return of the property, if it may be adjudged, and the payment of 
damages ; but if the defendant in the suit execute to the plaintiff a bond in 
double the value of the property, conditioned for the delivery, if delivery be 
adjudged, and the payment of all damages, the property shall be left with 
the defendant. These bonds may be enforced by motion before the court, 
after giving notice to the defendants to the motion. 

Injunctions are abolished in name, but retained under the title of injunc- 
tions by order; the practice under the order being regulated by the statute, 
which is nearly a transcript of the old statute on the subject of injunctions. 

Mistakes in pleadings may be amended both in form and substance, on 
such terms as may seem proper and just, in every stage of the action, and 
the doctrine of variance will no longer have place under this new statute. 
New trials may be granted in cases of mistake or surprise, and generally in 
all cases where they are now allowed in practice, and also in many cases 
where they are not now allowed; for by the old statute the court could grant 
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but one new trial where the verdict was against evidence, but now it may 
grant as many as it pleases. 


JUDGMENTS, 


If the action be founded on a bond, bill, or note, and the defendant fails to 
answer, the clerk may assess the and enter judgment for the amount 
appearing to be due. In other cases of default, the plaintiff may have a jury, 
or may leave the matter to the court, which may assess his damages and en- 
ter ju nt. If the taking an account, or the proof of a fact be necessary, 
the court may order a reference. In cases of default, the damages or relief 
can be no — than that asked in the petition served on the defendant. 

Issues of law are to be tried by the court; of fact, by a jury, unless a jury 
be waived, when they shall be tried by the court. The jury, under the in- 
struction of the court, may find either a general or special verdict. Trial by 
jury may be waived, by failing to appear at the trial; by written consent, 
filed with the clerk ; or by oral consent in court, to be entered on the minutes. 
Upon a trial of facts by the court, its decision must be in writing ; and in the 
decision, the facts must be first stated, and then the conclusions of law upon 
them, and judgment entered accordingly. And either party desiring a re- 
view upon the evidence, may apply to the court for that purpose, and make 
a case containing so much of the evidence as may be material to the question. 

Judgments may be given for or against one or more of several mom 
plaintiffs or defendants, and may determine the ultimate rights of the par- 
ties, as between themselves. On judgments by default, the plaintiff can 
have no other, or greater relief, than he asks in his petition ; but in all other 
ceases, the court may grant him any relief consistent with the case made, 
and within the issues. 

Appeals lie to the Supreme Court from the judgments of the Circuit 
Court, by application therefor, and giving bond to pay costs and damages, 
&c.; but is not a supersedeas, unless the bond be given in a sum sufficient, 
and to the effect that the party will prosecute his appeal, and perform the 
judgment of the court, and pay the damages awarded by the Supreme Court. 

In an action arising on a contract, the defendant may, at any time before 
judgment, serve an offer upon the plaintiff, to allow judgment to go against 
him for the sum, or to the effect therein specified. If the plaintiff accept 
the offer, and give notice thereof within ten days, file the offer, and affidavit 
of notice of acceptance, judgment shall be entered accordingly. If notice of 
acceptance be not given, the offer shall be considered as withdrawn, and the 
plaintiff, unless he obtain a more favorable judgment, shall pay the costs 
from the time of the offer. In an action on contract, the defendant, when 
he files his answer, may make an offer that the damages be assessed at a 
specified sum, if he fail in his defense; and if the plaintiff fail to give notice 
of acceptance within five days, the offer shall be considered as withdrawn, 
and the plaintiff shall pay the costs of the defendant on the question of 
damages, unless he recover an amount exceeding the sum offered by the 
defendant. 

Either party may, on motion, procure an order to examine the adverse 
party, on interrogatories in relation to any facts material to any issue or mo- 
tion. The motion must state the facts expected to be proved, and be ac- 
companied by the interrogatories, and may be made upon reasonable notice 
to the adverse party, or upon rule to show cause. This takes the place of 
our petition for discovery at law. Books, papers, and documents, may be 
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ordered to be produced at or before the trial, upon application of either 

arty, upon motion. If an adverse party be not a resident of the county 
in which the action is pending, tke party applying for an order to examine 
upon interrogatories may make an affidavit to the effect, 1st. that he be- 
lieves the answer of the adverse party will be material evidence for him on 
the trial or hearing; 2d. that he believes that he cannot prove the same 
facts, or prove them so serena by any other person; and 3d., that the 
order is not asked to procure delay. The court may thereupon make an 
order, that the party answer the interrogatories, or such of them as the court 
or judge may specify, on oath, and file such answer within such time as may 
be directed. If the party fail to reply within the time specified, the trial 
may be stayed until the order is complied with ; and besides being punished 
for contempt, his petition, answer, or reply, may be rejected, or the motion, 
if made by him, refused, or if made by the adverse party, granted; or the 
court may order that the facts, which were expected to be proved, stand ad- 
mitted, and be given in evidence accordingly. If the answer to the inter- 
rogatories be filed, it may be used as evidence by either party, but it shall 
receive no greater weight than the court or jury may, under all the circum- 
stances, think it entitled to. If the answer contain matter relevant to the 
issue, but not responsive to the interrogatories, such new maiter may be 
given in evidence by the party making the answer; but the other party may 
file his answer, or explanation of such new matter, on oath, which shall be 
received in answer accordingly. No action for a discovery, in aid of another 
action, shall be allowed. A party to an action may be examined as a wit- 
ness, at the instance of the adverse party, and may be subpcenaed and com- 
pelled to attend like other witnesses, or his deposition may be taken and 
used like that of other witnesses, and the testimony of a party may be re- 
butted like other testimony. If he fail to attend or testify, his petition, 
answer, or reply, may be rejected, or motion rejected; or if made by the 
other party, sustained. If the party testify to new matter, pertinent to the 
issue, but not responsive to the questions put to him, the other party may 
testify in his own behalf as to the new matter. The evidence of parties to a 
suit may be rebutted. The disqualification of interest in a witness is abol- 
ished; but this does not apply to parties, nor to persons for whose use a 
suit is brought, or to the assignors of choses in action, assigned for the 
purpose of making the assignor a witness. 

Executions are to conform to the judgment, and the party in whose favor 
a judgment is given, may, at any time within five years after judgment, 
enforce the same by execution. When the judgment requires the perform- 
ance of any other act than the payment of money, a certified copy of the 
judgment may be served upon the party against whom it is given, and 
his obedience thereto required. If he neglect or refuse, he may be punished 
by the court, as for contempt. 

We have thus given a brief abstract of this new law, relating to practice 
and pleadings, sufficient to guide those who require only a general idea of 
the same, for the purpose of enforcing their rights. The same law, how- 
ever, changes and modifies the statute of limitation to conform to the new 
practice. These limitations, however, only apply to causes of action origi- 
nating after the 4th of July of this year. 

Suits for the following causes of action must be brought within ten years : 

1st, Actions upon: any writing, whether sealed or unsealed, for the direct 
payment of money or property. 
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2d. Actions upon covenants of warranty, within ten years after a decision 
against the title of the covenantor. Actions upon covenants of seisin, within 
ten years after the cause of action shall accrue. 

8d. Actions for relief not otherwise provided for, within five years. 1. Ac- 
tions upon contracts, obligations, or liabilities, express or implied, except 
those mentioned in the last section, and except upon judgments, and except 
where a different time is limited in this act. 2. Actions upon liabilities created 
by statute, other than a penalty or forfeiture. 3. Actions for trespass on 
real estate. 4. An action for taking, detaining, or injuring any personal 
property, including actions for the recovery of specific personal. property. 
5. An action for criminal conversation, or for any other injury to the per- 
son or rights of another, not arising on contract, and not hereinafter enu- 
merated. 6. Actions for relief on the ground of fraud, but the cause of 
action accrues from the discovery of the fraud. 

Within three years, 1st. Actions against sheriff or coroner, upon liabili- 
ties incurred by doing an act in his official capacity, or by the omission of an 
official duty, including the non-payment of money upon an execution. But 
this does not apply to an action for an escape. 2d, Actions upon a statute 
for a penalty of forfeiture, where the action is given to the party aggrieved, 
or gut tam, except where the statute imposing it prescribes a different limi- 
tation. 

Within two years. 1st. Actions for libel} slander, assault, battery, or false 
imprisonment. 2d. Action for penalties of forfeiture to the State. 

ithin one year. Actions against a sheriff or other officer for the escape 
of a prisoner arrested or imprisoned on civil process. 

Actions, where there are reciprocal demands between the parties, accrue 
from the date of the last item on the adverse side. 

Every one can see, from this brief abstract, how radical is the change from 
the old common law practice, to that of this new code. The reforms have 
been made with too much haste, and with too little consideration, and the 
consequence will be, that the construction of the whole code must be settled 
by a new series of judicial decisions; and, in all probability, so many objec- 
tions will be found to it in practice, that it will be repealed at the very next 
session of the Legislature. As it is, we must abide by it for two years, and 
time will test its merits and defects. 





Art. VIL—RESTRAINTS UPON TRADE. 


CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS WITH RESPECT TO RESTRAINTS UPON TRADE, 
WHICH ARE ENFORCED BY LAW. 


Tue extent of territory over which the commerce of the United States is 
extending, and the variety of circumstances and number of persons connected 
with it, render it important that the principles of law which affect the several 
classes of cases should be reduced to general rules, and simplified as often as 
the complexity of their natures make it necessary. In our intercourse with 
merchants and traders, we have found that the law, with respect to restraints 
of trade, is but imperfectly understood ; and that contracts are often entered 
into of this nature which are wholly invalid, and upon which the courts of 
the country could authorize no recovery. We know of no essay which, for 
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the benefit of the mercantile community, has deduced the law on this species 
of engagements to its elements, and therefore undertake the task. 

The right to exercise a trade, or to pursue a particular employment, is a 
liberty, in the free enjoyment of which, both the public and the individual is 
concerned. At an early period in the history of English jurisprudence, the 
29th section of the charter of Henry the Third was held to embrace this 
right. It declares that “ No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or be dis- 
seized of his freehold, or liberties, or free customs,” &c. This construction erect- 
ed a barrier against the grants and charters of the crown, which had previously 
restrained, by monopolies, the trade and industry of the kingdom; and may 
be said to have become one of the principles of freedom upon which the 
United States government was founded. Against voluntary restraints, or 
those arising from the agreement of parties, the court also, at an early pe- 
riod, interposed its judgment. In the second year of Henry V., a case of 
this nature was tried before Hall, Justice, which lays at the foundation of the 
principle established, in connection with our subject, and exhibits, somewhat 
rudely, the decision of the judge. A. poor weaver, having sustained a heavy 
loss, began, in great despair, to denounce his employment, and to declare 
that he would never again follow it. One, for some trifling consideration, 
procured his bond, not to be engaged again as a weaver. Afterwards, the 
necessities of his family forcing him to a breach of this bond, the action was 
brought upon the penalty. On the facts being disclosed, the judge, who 
seems to have been a firm and just, but impetuous man, is reported to have 
flown into a violent passion, and given this very emphatic opinion, in Nor- 
man French :—“ In my opinion there should have been a demurrer, because 
the obligation is void, and the condition is against the common law; and by 
God, if the plaintiff were here, I would impnson him until he paid a fine to 
the king.” 

A vast number of cases have been since decided, in the English and Ameri- 
can courts, sustaining the views here advanced ; and though much difficulty 
has arisen, from the peculiar circumstances of each particular transaction, the 
principles governing these judgments may be ascertained from considering 
the following positions :— 

First. Involuntary restraints, or those which are against the consent of 
the citizen, are such as are enforced by act of the government, the customs 
of a particular community, or the ordinances of a municipal corporation. 13¢. 
All dites of government to trade generally exclusive of others or grant- 
ing to particular persons the sole power of exercising a known trade, are 
against the common law, contrary to Magna Charta, and therefore void. 
8 Coke’s Reports, 121. 11 Coke’s Reports, 84. 

But such a grant, authorizing the sole use of a new invented art, is good, 
because furnishing a just encouragement to genius and industry. It has been 
considered, however, that after the period of fourteen years, such art is be- 
come known, and has spread among the people ; and this is the origin of the 
statute of the 21 of James, which secures to the inventor of a new art, a patent. 

Second, The restraints by custom, which have been adjudged good, are 
such as are for the benefit of some particular person, who carries on the trade 
for the benefit of the community ; or for the advantage of a number of per- 
sons, who are supposed to use a trade in order to exclude foreigners. This 
last privilege is only now permitted in London, having been, by a statute of 
William the Fourth, abolished in other ere of England. So a restraint, aris- 
ing under a custom, may be good, which confines a trade in a particular 
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lace. 8 Coke's R., 125. Cro. Eliz, 803. 1 Leon, 142, 2 Bulstrode, 195. 

er, 279. 11 Coke’s R., 52. 

Third. Restraints by ordinances are void, if tending to restrict trade in 
general; or to exclude foreigners, where no ent custom exists. Moor, 
576. Inst. 47. 1 Bulstrode, 11. But such restraints are good, if made to 
restrain trade, for the better government and regulation of it, if for common 
benefit, and to avoid public inconveniences, nuisances, é&c. ; or for the advan- 
tage of trade, and the improvement of the commodity. Sidufin, 284. Ld. 
Raymond, 288. 2 Keble, 27, 878. 5 Coke’s R. 62. Wannel vs. Cham- 
ber, of London, 1 Strange, 675. King vs. Harrison, 3 Burrow, 1322. 
Hagges vs. Bartrum, Cowper, 269. Mayor of Mobile vs. Yuile, 3 Alabama 

. 187. 

2d. Volun restraints are such as arise from the act of the , upon 
agreement, pr either general or _— oe . 

First. General restraints are wholly void; and it is immaterial whether 
the stipulation be by bond, covenant, or promise, with or without considera- 
tion, or of the ’s own trade, or not. Cro. Jac., 596. 2 Bulstrode, 136. 
Coy. Eliz., 872. Moor, 115. 2 Leon, 210. 8 Leon, 217. Murch, 191, 
Owen, 143. Noble vs. Bates, 7 Cowen, 307. Mitchell vs. Reynolds, 1 
P. Williams, 181. The reasons given for prohibitions of this nature, in re- 
spect to general restraints, are, that such contracts produce monopolies, and 
are against public good, deprives a party of his means of living, enables em- 
ployers to lay onerous services upon their servants, &ec, 

Second, Testraints of a particular kind may be valid, or not, as they are 
partial, as they are reasonable, and as they are sustained by a consideration. 
1st. The law will not enforce a contract which obliges a party not to do what 
his own interest, and the wellfare of the public, demands he should perform ; 
and whether an obligation, restraining a particular employment, does those 
things or not, seems to be one of the tests, as to whether the restriction is so 

artial as to be enforced. The exercise of one’s talents, industry, or capital, 
is a public, as well as private right ; for on it may not only depend the well- 
being of the entire community, but the support of the individual. An agree- 
ment, therefore, not to employ these in any useful undertaking in the coun- 
try, would be void, as contravening these nights. In cases in which restraints 
of 1 a partial nature are authorized, it must be the interest of the party, and to 
the general convenience, that a trade be not carried on, or a profession fol- 
lowed. Chesman vs. Nainby. Clark vs. Comer. Cases of the time of Hard- 
wich, 53. Davis vs. Mason, 5 T. R. 118. Bunn vs. Guy, 4 East., 190. 
Bozon vs. Farlow, Merivale, 472. Leighton vs. Wales, 3 Meeson & Wilsby, 
545. Gale vs. Reed, 8 East., 79. ard vs, Byrne, 5 M. & W., 561. 7 
Cowen, 307. Pyke vs. Thomas, 4 Bibb, 486, Stoams vs. Barrett, 1 Pick., 
450. Palmer vs. Stebbins, 3 Pick., 188. Peirce vs. Fuller, 8 Mass., 223. 
Perkins vs. Lyman, 9 Mass., 522. Peirce vs. Woodward, 6 Pick., 206. 10 
Modern, 27, 86, 130. 

2d. The reasonableness of such restraints are judged of by this test. 
Does the restraint only afford a fair protection as to the interests of the party 
in favor of whom it is given? and is it not so large as to interfere with the 
interests of the public? Per. C. J. Tindall, in Homer vs. Graves, 7 Bing. 
743. A restraint to greater extent than the necessary protection of the 
party, or which is injurious to the interests of the public, is unreasonable, 
and consequently void. 

The unreasonableness of such contracts very frequently is considered in re- 
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spect of the space covered by the agreement. No certain boundary can be 
1d down in Coes of this desmigtion ; as much will depend on the nature of 
the business, the denseness of population, and the character of the commu- 
nity. The contract ss hte not to practice within ten miles of another's 
residence, was held le. Davis vs. Mason, 5 T. R., 118. While that 
of a dentist, not to practice within one hundred miles of a town, was held un- 
reasonable. Homer vs. Graves, 7 Bing., 743. So an agreement not to fol- 
low or be employed in the business of a coal merchant, for nine months, was 
held unreasonable. Ward vs. Byrne, 5 M. &. W., 548. And one not to 
exercise the trade of a milk-seller within five miles of a certain square, for a 
limited time, was adjudged good. Proctor vs. Sargent, 2 M. & Gr., 20. 
In the case of Rannie vs. Irvine, 7 M. & Gr., 969. A covenant not to sup- 
ply bread to any of the party’s customers during a certain period, was sus- 
tained 


A stipulation of this nature may be valid in part, and in part void. Thus, 
the covenant of a dentist, not to exercise that employment in London, or in 
any place in England or Scotland, where the other party had practiced, was 
holden valid as to London, but void with respect to the residue. Mallan vs. 
May, 11 M. & W., 653. So an agreement not to carry on the trade of a 
perfumer within the cities of London or Westminster, or within six hundred 
miles from either, was adjudged good as to the cities, but void as to the six 
hundred miles. Green vs. Price, 13 M. & W., 695. 

Third, With respect to the consideration of such contracts, the law has 
undergone some changes. In the early cases, it was held that the consider- 
ation should not be merely colorable but adequate; and Lord Ellenborough, 
in Gayle vs. Reed, 8 East., 86, laid down the rule, that the restraint on one 
side should be co-extensive with the benefits to be enjoyed by the other. 
Young vs. Timmons, Tyrn, 226. Wallis vs. Day, 2M. & W., 273. But 
in Hitchcock vs. Coker, the court began to relax this rule ; and in this case 
refused to inquire into the consideration, if shown to ess some bona fide, 
legal value. In that case, however, it was conceded that, if the consideration 
were merely colorable, the contract could not be enforced. And it is now 
considered as settled, that the courts cannot look to the question of the ex- 
tent or adequacy of the consideration. Leighton vs. Wales, 3 M & W. 551. 
Archer vs. Marsh, 6 A, & E. 966. In all the cases rejecting the question of 
adequacy of consideration, the true inquiry is held to be, as to the injurious 
character of the contract to the public. If not detrimental to public interest, 
such agreements are valid, and the parties may contract upon what consider- 
ation they please. Green vs. Price, 13 M. & W. 695. Proctor vs. Sar- 
gent, 2 M. & Gr. 20. Mallan vs. May, 11 M. & W., 653. 

The conclusions to be deduced from these principles of law are, that per- 
sons entering into these engagements, should consider the question, whether 
in the first place they affect the public interest injuriously, and, secondly, 
provide a merely colorable compensation to the party restrained. In the first 
ease they would be void, on the grounds of public policy ; in the last, invalid, 
from the absence of consideration. The inquiry in obligation of this descrip- 
tion is not whether a party has merely parted with his privilege of enjoying 
a right, on the ground that one may voluntarily, and by his own act, de- 
prive himself of the possession of his freehold, and sell or give it away at 
pleasure ; but whether the private interest, and the public benefit, justify the 
restraining of that right. Because such stipulations are sustained, not be- 
cause merely advantageous to the individual with whom made, and because 
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they operate as a sacrifice, pro tanto, of the rights of the community ; 
poss a for the benefit of the public at large to enforce them. Per Parke 


which to govern this kind of agreements, it may be laid down, erally, that 
all contracts are good, which, upon some consideration, ially restrains a 


gratulatory reflections, upon 
considering the effect of the freedom of duke tons the prosperity of les 
country. Not that, by the freedom of trade, we would be understood to 
mean a loose, indefinite action oft government, which leaves the industry of 
the country without protection, and its commerce without encouragement ; 
but that liberality in the construction of contracts, and the securities which 
is thrown er 6 them, which, while leaving the field of commerce free, at 
the same time extends just rewards to genius ; under which labor, left to the 
free exercise of its own powers, and defended against fraudulent appropria- 
tions, has constantly improved upon the arts, and opened innumerable 
sources of prosperity, euriching alike the individual and the State. Had a 
line of distinction, not justified in principle, not been drawn between the la- 
bors of the mind and of the hand, the gratulation would be complete ; and it 
would not now be the reproach of nations, that while they have encouraged, 
to the utmost limit of government aid, the meanest manual employment, the 
divine products of the mind haye been left subject to any theft, without de- 
fense from law, and animated by no hope of reward from public authority. 





Art. VIIL—RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


Tuts great enterprise, destined to form a new era in the commerce of the 
world, and to exert a prodigious influence on the rapid progress of this coun- 
try in population, and all the elements of national wealth and greatness, we are 
rejoiced to see, is commanding inereased public attention. Whether we regard 
the magnitude of the enterprise, or the influence it is calculated to exert on 
the cause of civilization, and the destinies of the old and the new world, its ac- 
complishment will be, and ever remain, the greatest event of the nineteenth 
century. . 

It n impossible to conceive of the influence this great work must have 
upon trade, population, and the highest interests of the human race. It will 
open the heart of this vast continent of more than 3,000 miles in extent, to 
the over-populated countries of Europe and Asia. This road will carry set- 
tlements and civilization from the Mississippi to the Pacific, an extent of 
nearly 2,000 miles; and open that vast region to the dissatisfied people of 
Europe, now struggling for a social condition, which, under their old organi- 
zations, they will probably never attain. It will also invite emigration from 
China, India, and other over-populated countries in Asia. The Chinese, not 
being a maritime people, have not planted colonies, or established settle- 
ments, beyond the limits of their own territories, notwithstanding the excess 
of their population, which has led to the inhuman practice of exposing in- 
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fants and persons to perish, that they might not consume the food 
wanted for those who were more useful. 

But who can say that this policy or prejudice, whatever it may be, may 
not be overeome by a more intimate aintance with the people of Europe 
and America, and greater facilities of intercourse with them? Who can 
pretend to foresee the consequences which are to follow the establishment of 
American civilization, with the — of civil and religious liberty, and 
the spirit of enterprise which belong to it, on the northern coast of the Pa- 
cific? The countries of Asia, and the islands of the Pacific, would be to an 
enterprising commercial people, on the north-west coast of this continent, 
what the countries of Europe, and the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, have 
been to the people on the Atlantic coast. From our surplus food we have 
supplied the wants of Europe and the West Indies, and from our enterprise 
in the fisheries, have furnished them with fish and oil. But, in process of 
time, the half famished people of Europe have found it a wiser course to 
emigrate to this country, where food was so abundant, and the facilities of 
living so great. And may not a similar trade and intercourse between the 
Pacific coast of the United States, and the countries of the East, produce a 
like result ¢ 

But whether emigration from China and the countries of the East, to the 
Pacific coast of America, is to take place or not, there can be no doubt that 
our American population on that coast will maintain an active commerce 
with China and the countries of Asia ; and that this intercourse would gradu- 
ally reflect and impart to the Asiatic nations the civilization of Europe, im- 
proved by being first transplanted in America. Civilization, commencing in 
the East, has advanced westward, improving as it has advanced; it has 
spread over Europe, and crossed the Atlantic to the shores of America ; pene- 
trated into the interior of this vast continent, and now it is suddenly planting 
itself on the western coast of the continent, where it will react upon Asia. 

But these results must be remote, without some communication better 
than now exists for transferring the population, enterprise, and resources of 
the Atlantic States, and the States in the great valley of the Mississippi, to 
our possessions on the Pacific. This cannot be accomplished by a voyage of 
five months. around Cape Horn, nor by the Isthmus route, which in many 
respects is not less objectionable. And as to any route across the continent 
for travel, emigration, or trade, upon the waters of the Missouri and Colum- 
bia, or the Rio Grande and Gila, or any other, if the idea of it was ever enter- 
tained, it seems now to be abandoned. Even Col. Benton, who once main- 
tained that the waters of the Missouri and Columbia formed the natural 
channel of commerce between the valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific 
coast, a rs to have changed his opinion, and is now advocating a railroad 
across the continent. 

_ But if Oregon and California could be settled by an enterprising, commer- 
cial people, without a railroad, they would be cast off from the great valley 
of the Mississippi, and could have very little trade with the Atlantic or West- 
ern States. Neither could they supply China and the countries of the East 
with food. From Cape Horn to the ome Ocean, the mountain ranges ap- 
proach near to the Pacific; as you go north, the western slope increases in 
extent; and from San Francisco north to the British boundary, it is some 10° 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. But the western slope from the Si- 
erra Nevada is but 150 or 200 miles, and the country lying between these 
two great ranges is either a desert, or broken and mountainous, and not 
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adapted to grain. And south of the tributaries of the Columbia, there is no 
rain in the summer, and can be no cultivation except by irrigation. 

Neither California nor cap ever become great grain countries, and 
when settled, will not more supply the wants of the inhabitants. The 
mining, fishing, and commercial interests, will be likely to create a demand 
for the products of the soil, equal to the ability of the country to supply. To 
maintain a trade with China, in the ion of food, it must come from 
the great valley of the Mississippi. With the road, an immense commerce 
with China would be carried on, in the exportation of food and the importa- 
tion of teas, silks, &c. In that case, the immense products of the Mississippi 
valley would be open to a market in the East, as well as in the West. Wi 
the new and increased demand for western products, the road, by opening 
1,500 miles of country to settlement, would rapidly a nt the amount 
produced. The balance of trade with China, now some $5,000,000 against 
us, would soon be turned in our favor. The profits of this trade to the peo- 
ple in the great valley, would increase their ability to purchase the manufac- 
tures of the Eastern States, and the staples of the Southern, so that all parts 
of the Union would share in the advancing prosperity. 

It is hardly a to conceive of the importance of a railroad which 
should bring New York within eight or ten days of the Pacific coast, and 
thirty-five or forty days of China. Such a communication must unavoidably 
produce a revolution in the commerce of Eurore and America with the coun- 
tries of the East. The trade of Europe would pass across this continent, en- 
tirely within the limits of the United States, and with the exception of the 
Atlantic part of the voyage, we should become the carriers in the trade of 
Europe with Asia. The commerce of Europe with the countries of the East, 
in the progress of discoveries, and the rise and fall of commercial States, 
passed from one nation to another, has always enriched the people pos- 
sessing it. But this trade with all the States who have enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly of it, has been mainly an import trade, specie being almost the only 
export to those countries. Their wealth came from the profits of the trade, 
not from its affording a market for their own products. But if the commerce 
of China and the countries of the East should fall into our hands by means 
of a railroad across the continent, it would enable us to exchange the pro- 
ducts of our soil-for the rich products of Asia. The shortness of the voyage, 
and the route being in a northern latitude, would enable us to expert. food 
to China, which cannot be done by a five months’ voyage in a tropical 
climate. 

With the facilities of a railroad communication, our possessions on the Pa- 
cific, from their mining, fishing, and commercial advantages, would soon sus- 
tain an extensive commerce with the Atlantic and Western States of the 
Union. Their mining population would want the food of the Mississippi val- 
ley, and their whole people the manufactures and merchandise of Europe 
and the Eastern States. And as this road must carry settlements with it 
across the continent, it would vastly augment the internal exchanges between 
the Atlantic States and the great valley of the Mississippi, extending to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

This direct inland channel of trade between the Atlantic, Western, and 
Pacific States, so mutually beneficial to all, would bind these different and 
remote sections of our vast Union aed by the strongest of all bonds, 
those of interest and intercourse. We should then be one people in the 
transactions of life, as well as by political organizations. The Rocky Moun- 
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tains seem to be a natural barrier which separates the countries that are to 
arise on the Pacific coast of this continent, from those on the Atlantic, and 
in the Mississippi valley. This barrier must be overcome, or it is 
ad oka, for any length of time, States so remote and thus 
separated, can remain united in the same political system. 

But it may be deemed superfluous to enlarge on the importance of this 

t project. It is impossible to over estimate them. When we consider 
a power of a railroad of limited extent, of fifty or one hundred 
miles, which experience has everywhere demonstrated, what imagination can 
conceive of the influence of a railroad across this continent, which is to be- 
come the thoroughfare of the commerce of the world, and carry the surplus 
population of Europe, if not of Asia, into the heart of this great continent. 

e day this great work is completed, the United States will be the great- 
est and most powerful nation on earth. And this might almost be said the 
day it is commenced, with the certainty of its being completed. What is 
twenty years in the history of a nation ? 

In view of the great results of this enterprise, so important to the ad- 
vancing prosperity and greatness of our country, and so favorable to the 
highest interests of humanity, why is it that the intelligent portion of our 
people are not more interested in it? Are there doubts as to the vast influ- 
ence it would exert on our national prosperity? We have seen no evidence 
of this. Are there doubts as to the practicability of the enterprise? When 
the project was first brought to light by Mr. Whitney, such doubts existed. 
It was regarded, even by intelligent men, only as a splendid but impractica- 
ble scheme. But the examination of the subject, and the explorations of 
the country, which have since taken place, have removed those hasty conclu- 
sions, and inspired confidence where doubts only existed. In a geographical 
or physical view of it, the word impracticability has no application to this 
enterprise. Has it in any other? Is there a want of means or ability to ac- 
complish the work? Are there doubts that the business would be sufficient 
to sustain the road if constructed? As to means, Mr. Whitney proposes to 
build the road without one dollar charge upon the Treasury; and it might 
almost be said without any means from the government, as he proposes to 
pay ten cents the acre for the land he asks to have set apart for the purpose, 
which every one must admit, is all and probably more than the land is 
worth, if the road is not opened. It is only the first two or three hundred 
miles, that the land could be worth anything without the road. If this road 
can be built as proposed by Mr. Whitney, by a breadth of thirty miles of 
land on each side of the road, and ten cents per acre paid for the land, then 
it may be said that the road costs nothing—that the road builds itself, for the 
value of the land by which it is to be constructed, must be created by the 
road. The country then, should Mr. Whitney’s project be adopted, will get 
the road without nH or sacrifice in any way. The road is to be made to 
build itself. This is Mr. Whitney’s scheme, and the idea is almost as great 
as the project itself. 

But there may be doubts, and this is the obejction with some—whether 
Mr. Whitney could accomplish the object—whether he could build the road 
with the land. Well, it cannot be denied that he may fail. Human schemes 
are all liable to failure. But his perseverance for seven years, devoting his 
whole time to it, with a heavy pecuniary expenditure, is sufficient evidence 
that he thinks he can accomplish the object. His faith is strong, and he has 
investigated the subject more fully than any body else, in all its aspects and 
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bearings. He has looked at all the difficulties which human could 
foresee. He may deceive himself; he may fail. But supposing he does, the 
United States loses nothing. The bill by the select committee of the 
Senate, at the first session of the last ed the interests of the Uni- 
ted States fully. It provided that Mr. Whitney was to build ten miles of 
the road before he was entitled to any of the land set apart. And when ten 
miles was built and accepted, he would be entitled to five miles only of the 
land, and so on for every succeeding ten miles of the road. For the first 800 
miles of the route, only one-half of the land set apart was to be transferred 
to him as the road progressed, the other half being reserved as security to 
the United States, and as a fund to aid in constructing the road on that por- 
tion of the route where the lands are poor, and the whole not deemed of suf- 
ficient value to build the road. 

If there is, therefore, reasonable ground to believe that Mr. Whitney would 
succeed, the possibility of his failure should be no objection, as in that case 
the United States would sustain no loss, and could continue the road in 
some other way. 

In regard to the road being able to sustain itself after it is built, those who 
have doubts on this point seem to regard it as a road passing 1,500 miles 
through an unsettled country, where there is to be no local use for the road, 
and no one to protect it. But this cannot be. If the road is built on Mr. 
Whitney’s plan, the lands bordering upon it must be settled, as the road is 
to be built by the sale of the lands. This is another great idea connected 
with Mr. Whitney’s project. As the road is to be built by the lands, they 
must of necessity be sold, and in a good degree settled as the road pro- 
gresses. The scheme cannot succeed in part and fail in part; if it su in 
—* the road, it must be successful in the sale and settlement of the 


Although the vast results of this enterprise do not seem to be fully appre- 
ciated by the country or by Congress, yet this consideration does not appear 
fully to explain the manifest reluctance of Congress to approach this great 
measure. There has been a shyness, a holding back, that is not to be ac- 
counted for by the want of eclalhteaiee in the practicability of the enterprise, 
or the importance of it. The cause of this is to be found rather in an oppo- 
site direction. It is the conviction of the vast influence this road would ex- 
ert on the interests and prosperity of the country—the direction it would 
give to settlement and population, as well as to commerce, which seems to 

ve restrained Congress from acting upon it. 

One section of the Union is jealous of the others, and each seems to be ap- 
prehensive that a railroad in one direction or route, may dispense its benefits 
unequally ; that some sections of the Union may derive less advantages from 
it than others. 

That the portions of the country through which it may pass, and most 
contiguous to its eastern terminus, may be more benefitted than those more 
remote, is obvious. This must be the case, let the road be located where it 
may. But the true question is, what route unites the most advantages in 
reference to the great national objects and interests expected to be advanced ? 
This great national enterprise should rise infinitely above all mere local in- 
terests. The route which will best promote the settlement of the vast inte- 
rior of our continent, which will best accommodate the trade of the whole 
country, and the commerce of Europe with the East, is the route that should 
be selected, provided it is equallly practicable with any other. There is 
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another consideration of no small importance : the facilities or means any 
route may afford, towards the construction of the road, is a matter not to be 
overlooked. A route having no timber upon any portion of it east of the 
Rocky Mountains, nor within hundreds of. miles of its eastern terminus, 
would cause great difficulty and expense in the construction of the road and 
its repairs afterward, beyond what would be required on a route, some hun- 
dred miles of which was through a timber country. 

The quality of the land, its adaptation to settlement, the streams with 
which it is supplied, and the climate, are instances of the highest moment. 
If, from the barrenness of the soil or the want of water, the country through 
which the road should be constructed is not fit for settlement, that would de- 
feat one of its important objects—the settlement of that interior portion of 
our vast territory which cannot be settled without a railroad through it. 
And through such a country there could be no local business to support the 
road, and no population to protect it. 

The climate is also important ; a region of eternal snow would be a great 
obstacle, and a hot climate would be hable to damage some of the agricultu- 
ral products which would pass over the road. But according to the best in- 
formation in relation to the region of the Rocky Mountains, the prevalence 
of snow does not depend so much on latitude, as on elevation and other cir- 
cumstances. 

It is not. my purpose to examine the different routes which have been pro- 

. This has been done by Mr. Whitney, very fully and apparently very 
fairly, in a pamphlet he has recently published. This pamphlet not only con- 
tains much information on this question, but upon the whole subject. It 
should be read by every person in the Union who wishes to make himself 
acquainted with the merits of this great enterprise of the age. Mr. Whitney 
has devoted seven years to the investigation of this subject, and has collected 
a vast amount of information connected with every part of it. To him is 
not only due the honor of first suggesting the project, but he is entitled to 
the merit of the chief agency, in calling public attention to it, and of collect- 
ing and laying before the country a vast amount of information relating to it. 

hether his particular project and his agency shall be adopted or not, should 
the road ever be constructed, his name cannot be separated from the work, 
nor can he be deprived of a large share of the honor it would reflect on the 
country. 

Without assuming to be qualified to decide the question, which is the 
better route, we must be permitted to say, that from the examination we 
have given to that question, our first convictions have not been ch that 
Mr. Whitney’s scheme, his route being ed as a part of it, is the most 
feasible, and combines more advantages, than any other yet suggested. 

The routes from Memphis, from Fort Smith in Arkansas, and from 
Texas, qirsue the valley of the Rio Grande beyond Santa Fé, and the river 
Gila. Pris route, if not impracticable, passes through a very mountainous 
and barren country, and, from the description of Lieut. Emery, would seem 
to be utterly uninhabitable. Considerable portions of the route must be in 
the Mexican territory. In the mountain region, the frost and snow interpose 
que as formidable obstacles as the northern route; whilst in other parts of 

e route, both east and west of the mountains, the heat is excessive. This 
route is destitute of timber, and we know of no single advantage it possesses 
over the route proposed by Mr. Whitney. 

The route proposed by Col. Benton, from St. Louis, by way of the Kan 
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saz and Platte rivers, to the South Pass, seems the only one yet s d 
deserving of consideration, as com with the Whitney route. But if 
this route should be admitted to be as good, or better, than the one from 
Prairie du Chien, does it afford adequate means for its construction! At 
the South Pass, the two routes would unite, and the difference is east of 
that point. The route from St. Louis affords very little timber, either for 
the road, or for the purposes of settlement. Nor can it furnish much means 
from the avails of the public lands, which, by the bill introduced by Col. 
Benton, are to be appropriated for building the road. In the State of Mis- 
souri, the lands have chiefly been sold; and for one hundred and fifty miles 
west, is the Indian nore es where the lands cannot be sold, or appropriated 
to this object. Beyond that point, they are generally barren and unfit for 
settlement. On this route, the timber for the road would have to be brought 
down the Mississippi from the upper part of Wisconsin, at a very heavy 
expense. 

Col. Benton’s bill proposed to appropriate the whole avails of the sales of 
the lands on the line of the road, and one-half of the proceeds of the sales of 
all other public lands. This would not seem to provide means sufficient to 
build the road. If the lands on the line of the road amount to but little, 
the amount applicable to the road annually, must be little more than one 
million of dollars. Until the sixteen millions of land-bounty scrip is qut of 
market, the public land required cannot be expected to exceed from one and 
a half to two millions. The expenses of the road on this route, with the 
difficulty of obtaining the timber, including the repairs while the road is 

rogressing, would not probably be less than one hundred millions of dollars. 
ith so aide a fund, it could, not well be constructed ; and if commenced, 
the natural result would be, to throw the work entirely upon the treasury. 

The road is to be constructed by the government, and to be under its 


control and management. This would not only greatly augment the ex- 


pense of its construction and management, but give rise to great frauds and 
corruptions, and create such a dangerous expansion of executive patronage 
as might so disgust the people, as to induce them to abandon the project, 
after millions had been expended upon it. It is doubtful whether the peo- 
le will ever be willing to confide such a vast machine as this, road would 
fe either to Congress or the President. It would, of course, become an en- 
gine of party, and give a sudden and dangerous preponderance to executive 
power and influence, already too strong, and daily becoming more oes 
The great and distinguishing advantage of the route from Lake Michi 
is, that it passes over eight hundred miles of the best land for settlement, 
more than five hundred of which is without timber. The greater portion of 
this land is still unsold. The land within the first portion of the route will 
not only furnish timber for the road, but for buildings and fences for those 
who may settle on the line of the road, which will supply facilities fer trans- 
porting it, as the road is extended. This portion of the land will likewise 
furnish the means of constructing the road, not only through its own limits, 
but west of it, through the barren country to the South Pass. - These lands 
are being fast taken up, so that it will soon be too late to carry out the plan 
of Mr. Whitney. When the lands in Wisconsin and Iowa are sold, border- 
ing on the route, his project is at an end. The last Congress ought to have 
investigated this subject, and have passed the bill, if satisfied of the prac- 
ticability and advantage of Mr. Whitney’s plan of accomplishing this great 
national work. To what other use can these lands be applied, which will 
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be productive of such important results—such vast benefits to the whole 
country, and for all time to come? The setting apart these lands for this 
road, cannot very materially diminish the revenue from the public lands, as 
the opening of the road will extend settlements, and bring other lands into 
market, which could not otherwise have been sold in a century, if ever. 
Was there ever a nation so favored? We have presented to us an oppor- 
tunity of throwing the commerce of all Europe with the East, across this 
continent, posrtpnin Shs New York the grand emporium of the trade of the 
world, and of rendering all nations tributary to us. A trade which would give 
a new impulse to all our interests ; which would diffuse over the whole Union 
more wealth than all the golden sands of California. 

There is a tide in the affairs of nations, as well as of individuals, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. Shall we want wisdom to avail our- 
selves of the advantages of the wealth and prosperity which Providence has 
spread out before us? Such has not been the American character. These 
vast advantages are not only presented to us, but Providence has also fur- 
nished the means of securing them almost “ without money and without 
price.” We are invited to put forth our hand and take them. Was ever 
any people so favored before? And this national prosperity offered to us, 
is not to be enjoyed at the expense of the oppression and degradation of 
any other people, or any portion of the human race. The wealth of old 
Spain, drawn from the mines of Mexico and South America, involved the 
blood of millions, and the enslavement of the unoffending inhabitants of a 
continent. No wonder that Psy ai thus obtained, did not command the 
blessing of heaven, and that the streams of gold, acquired at such a sacrifice, 
instead of fertilizing the land enjoying them, only paralyzed its industry, 
corrupted its morals, and, in the end, impoverished, weakened, and degraded 
the people. But with the prosperity to our country which this enterprise 
offers, would be connected immense advantages and blessings to the poor 
and oppressed of all nations. It would create a new and unlimited demand 
for labor, and open a vast region for the settlement and abodes of the desti- 
tute of our own and other lands. 

Cannot the public mind be elevated to a just appreciation of the great, 
results, the vast benefits of this great enterprise? When objects and ad- 
vantages so vast to the whole country are within our reach, cannot all paltry 
local and sectional jealousies and interested motives be sacrificed on the altar 
of the national weal? Sectional and rival interests are doubtless the only obsta- 
cles in the way of the speedy accomplishment of this measure. But with the 
country, with the people of the whole Union, what consequence is it, whether 
one State or section, or another, is most favored by this great enterprise 

The road must, if made, be located somewhere; it must have some point 
of termination in the Valley of the Mississippi, and on the Pacific. The 
places thus favored must necessarily enjoy greater advantages from the road 
than other parts of the Union. But it is of no consequence to the people at 
large, where those favored sections are. The route offering the greatest ad- 
vantages to the whole country, and affording the most ample means for the 
construction of the road, possesses the highest national recommendation, 
and should be selected. Let the attention of the whole people be directed 
to this subject; let it be fully investigated in a truly national spirit, free from 
sectional jealousies and interests, and an enlightened and patriotic public 
opinion be brought to bear upon it in a way that shall lighten the path of 
the next Congress, and make their duty to the country so plain, that they 
cannot mistake it, nor feel justified in neglecting it. 
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Art. IX—NAVIGATION OF THE CONFLUENTS OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA* 


Tue navigation of the rivers Parand, Paraguay, and their tributaries, is of 
such vast extent and importance, that we are desirous of increasing the pub- 
lic knowledge of a part of our continent, which, ere long, must engross a 
a. of commercial attention and enterprise. 

is interior navigation, unexampled in our own country, is almost en- 
tirely free from any kind of obstruction, and therefore offers an open course 
for vessels or steamers of t capacity. Nature, of her own accord, has 
left these beautiful canals in a more perfect state for the use of mankind, 
than all the efforts of human industry have been able to produce in other 
rivers, save at the cost of constant trouble and expenditure. 

In order to describe aright such an enormous extent of fluvial navigation, 
it will be necessary to divide it into different sections, each one of which, 
already possessing a greater or less population upon its banks, presents, in 
its numerous ramifications, the means conducive to the richest commerce, 
and will gradually cause the springs of great riches, and high prosperity, to 
flow downward to the ocean. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the principal line of the Parana, which 
ascends from Buenos Aires to the confluence of the Paraguay, and, leaving 
the latter on the left, continues ascending, until it penetrates into the center 
of Brazil. This grand line presents to us a majestic extent; for it has a 
fine, wide, and deep bed, adorned with beautiful islands, and its shores are 
formed, now by gentle slopes of arable lands, and — by abrupt prom- 
ontories, covered with virgin forests. Many pleasant villages are seated upon 
these shores, and many new ones must appear, as if by enchantment, when 
a navigation so fertile as this shall have acquired its natural liberty. 

During the course of this magnificent river, numerous tributaries send 
their waters to swell its gigantic flood. These are so many doors which 
open the commercial entrance to the almost interminable regions from whence 

ey flow. 

t us travel on the map now before us, and, assisted by the memory of 
our own voyages, proceed from Buenos Aires to the center of Brazil, noting, 
by the way, only the most important points of this navigation, for our limits 
forbid detail. 

The Gualeguay first attracts our attention, flowing from the center of the 
rovince of Entre-Rios. It empties into the Parana, twenty-six leagues above 
uenos Aires, in which distance we pass upon the left, or western hand, the 

departments of Conchas, Cruz Colorada, té, Barredéro, and San Pedro. 

e rivers Tercéro and Salado, mixing their torrents, flow into the Parana, 
forty-six leagues above the Gualeguay, or seventy-two from Buenos Aires. 
In the interval between the two confluents, we pass, on the west bank from 
whence they penetrate, the city of San Nicholas, and the village of San Pe- 
dro. Between these runs the Rio del Medio, the boundary of the territories 
of Buenos Aires and Santa Fé. 

The river Tercéro rises in the province of Cérdova, which it crosses, as 
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well as that of Santa Fé. It offers the means of an extensive commerce, 
and a free navigation with the interior of these vast territories. The Salado 
rises in the center of the province of Salta, intersects Tucuman and Santa 
Fé, and after running parallel to the Parand, thereby forming a long pe- 
ninsula of the capital of this latter province, and the adjacent land, associates 
itself, as we have already said, with the river Tercéro, to make their joint 
presentation to the Great Paranda. 

One hundred leagues above Buenos Aires, the city of Paran4, or the 
Bajéda, is found upon the east bank, and ranks as the capital of the province of 
Entre Rios. Nearly opposite, on the west, is the city of Santa Fé, capital of 
the province of the same name; and thirty-eight leagues further up, we meet 
with the village of Cabayui Cualia, or La Paz, on the Eutrerian bank. 

The river Guaiquiraré is the fourth of the principal confluents of the Par- 
ané. It divides the provinces of Entre-Rios and Corrientes, entering from 
the east, about eight leagues above the afore-mentioned village of La Paz. 

The river Corrientes disembogues from the same side, twenty leagues 
above the latter, and therefore one hundred and sixty-six above Buenos 
Aires, It rises in the great lake of Ibera, and, crossing an extensive part of 
this province, washes with its southern shore the interesting village of La 

ulna. 
Be ore twelve leagues still farther advanced, the river Batéles is seen en- 
tering the Parand, derived from the same source as the Corrientes, and flow- 
ing in an almost equal and parallel course. 

he city of Goya is found upon the east bank, some twenty leagues above, 
or one hundred and ninety-eight leagues from Buenos Aires. This valuable 

ition is already very remarkable for its commerce, which will naturall 
increase with every future impulse. Moreover, its central location is of muc 
consequence to its commercial relations with the greater parts of the prov- 
inces of Corrientes and Entre-Rios; because it possesses the advantage of 
the terminus of the highway from the town of Los Libres, on the river Uri- 
guay, whose commerce is thus brought into contact with that of Goya. 

Ten leagues beyond Goya we find the mouth of the river Santa Lucia, 
and immediately adjoining to it, the village of the same name. 

Following the east bank, we meet with the villages of Bella Vista, the 
Capilla del Senor, and others; after which, two hundred and fifty leagues 
from Buenos Aires, the beautiful capital of Corrientes bursts upor the view. 
It is situated upon the Parana, in 27° 27’ south latitude, and 15° 30’ west 
longitade from Rio de Janeiro. The city contains about 30,000 inhabitants, 
and, enjoying a pleasant and salubrious position, is destined to become a 
place of great commerce. 

Some ten leagues farther in latitude 27° 20’, the abundant waters of the 
Paraguay meet, but mix not, for many leagues, with those of the Parana. 
We will postpone the description of the former yet a while, to follow the 
line of the latter to its source. 

As far as the island and rapid of Apipé, some thirty-five leagues beyond 
this confluence, the Paranda still presents an unembarrassed navigation, and, 
throughout this distance, both margins are covered with inhabitants and 
villages. Apipé is an important point, as well for the republic of Paraguay, 
as for the province of Corrientes, and that of Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil. 
From thence, freight wagons travel over the level pampas, a distance of thirty 
leagues, to the villages of Santa Tomé and San Borja, thus forming a com- 
mercial communication with the navigation and different towns of the river 
VOL, XXI.——NO. I, 6 
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Uruguay. On the other side, Apipé governs the upper navigation of the 
Pooh and the extensive territories a nn either shore. The 
rapid found here is small. At high water, large vessels can always pass by 
the western channel, and it is serviceable at all times for small craft. There 
will be a vast increase in the commercial relations with the interior of Para- 
guay, by way of the Villa del Pilar and the city of Asuncion, when the 
oak which leads from Apipé to the river Tebicuari is improved. 

Twenty leagues above Apipé, we arrive at the Villa de la Encarnacion, or 
Itaptia, in south latitude 27° 20’, and 12° longitude west from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. This place .presents the most delightful view that we have seen in 
the interior of South America; and it carried on all the commerce which 
was permitted by the tyrant Francia. 

Ascending eighty leagues farther, we come to the bar of the deep river 

li, which flows with extreme beauty. Its latitude is 25° 25’. The 
cascades of this river are found in the center of the province of San Paulo, 
in Brazil. It crosses all the territory of Coritiba, and receives many large 
tributaries, which greatly ramify its navigation. It will become the channel 
of the commerce of the Brazilian settlements of Guarapudba, Larangeiras, 
and Palmas. The village of Santa Maria formerly flourished at its confluence 
with the Parana. 

The magnificent rapids of the Seven Falls are met with thirty leagues 
above the Ignazi, in latitude 24° 27’. They are classed by D’Azara as the 
second wonder of the earth, the Falls of Niagara being the first. This stu- 
pendous cataract is covered with a constant rainbow, and the immense masses 
of water falling in the most picturesque forms over the huge rocks, produce 
high eddies, and vast depths, in violent ebullition. It seems as if reserved, 
in its beauties, to enchant the traveler, and recompense him for all his fa- 
tigues. The Jesuits formerly opened a goad road of eighteen leagues ex- 
tent on the east bank of these rapids, by the means of which they brought 
cargoes for their missions of Guaira, Ciudad Real, and other villages. 

After passing this barrier of nature, a vast and unobstructed navigation 
continues for more than a hundred leagues, until we meet with the majestic 
rapids denominated Urubupungé. These rapids are passed by a portage. 
Above them, for many leagues, good navigation is found, until encountering 
the rapids called Marimbondo, Finally, the river continues uninterrupted 
above these, to the center of the Brazilian province of Mindo Geraes. — Its 
sources are found near the boundary of the province of Rio de Janeiro, and 
not a hundred leagues from the city of the same name. 

Above the Seven Falls, the Parana receives, among others, the waters of 
the large rivers Piquiri, Iguatimi, Amambay, Toes Barras, Parana, Panema, 
San Anastasis, Rio Pardo, Onza, Verde, and Aguapiu. 

The most fertile margins of the Paran4, the rich mines, and the plentiful 
fruits which these wonderful regions inclose within their prolific bosoms, 
will produce a wealth and greatness in the future, such as we cannot venture 
to predict, without the imputation of extravagance. Meanwhile, we only de- 
sire that any mind of ordinary intelligence should draw the parallel between 
the vallies of the Mississippi and those of the Parana. If the former is the 
true land of promise, the latter is, at least, its equal. We are confident that 
time will show the truth of our comparison. 

Such is the first and great line of the navigation of the celebrated Parana. 
Its distance is immense, crossing different latitudes and various climes—a 
distance, it is true, interrupted by some obstacles, but those are above its 
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ick ulated regions, leaving still a vast course, intersected by nu- 

—— ms aah saddest, which must receive and transport the fruits 

and productions of thousands of leagues of the unappreciated regions of 

South America. Meantime all this is but a part of this splendid reality. 

Let us pass, therefore, to the other and most famous line, and travel up the 
t and beautiful river ——— 

Eleven leagues above the confluence of the Parana and Paraguay, as al- 
ready stated, in south latitude 27° 20’, the river Bermejo is found. It enters 
from the west, and, from its size and importance, ought to be considered as 
another section of the navigation of which we treat. 

Less than a league beyond is the Villa del Pilar. This town is the chief 
market for Paraguayan commerce, the importance of which daily increases. 
It is frequented by many foreigners, and generally has many vessels moored 
to its banks. 

Fourteen leagues above the Villa del Pilar, the Tebicuari enters from the east, 
and presents a free navigation through the interior of Paraguay to Villa Rica, 
which country contains 27,000 inhabitants. Both the margins of this river 
are covered with settlements and villages. 

Some ten leagues farther on we meet with Villa Franca, and at about an 
equal distance with Villa de Oliva, as also with La Villeta, eleven leagues 
above the latter. 

Near La Villeta, one of the branches of the voluminous and celebrated 
river Pileomayo joins its waters to the Paraguay ; and six leagues above, the 
other is found, both flowing from the westward. We will treat farther of 
this river conjointly with the Bermejo. 

One league above the northern branch of the Pilcomayo is situated the city 
of Asuncion. This capital is found in latitude south 25° 16’. Its position 
upon the eastern margin of the Paraguay enables it to command the view 
of an immense western horizon in the Gran Chaco. It is surrounded by 

pulous parishes, and in its commercial markets the foreigner daily buys all 

inds of products, not only for domestic consumption, but also for exporta- 
tion. Beautiful, healthful, and with every means at hand to become great, 
this capital is destined to be the manufacturing and commercial emporium 
of an unexampled country ; in a word, the St. Louis of South America. 

Ten leagues above Asuncion, and after leaving the river Salado, which, to- 
gether with its tributaries, gives a free navigation to different points of im- 
portance, the river Mandubira enters from the eastward, watering in its course 
several villages of the republic. Upon the same eastern margin, thirteen 
leagues above, is the village Rosario and the mouth of the river Cuarepoti, 
in latitude 24° 23’, 

Ascending seven leagues, we arrive at the bar of the rapid river Jegui, 
upon which the Villa de San Pedro is situated. This river is navigable up 
to its highest fountains, rising on the Brazilian frontier, crosses all the eastern 
territory of the republic. Valuable cargoes of yerba and tobacco are annually 
floated down its stream. 

Twenty-four leagues above, the river Ipaneguazti pours its waters to the 
Paraguay. Like the Jejui, it crosses from the Brazilian frontier. Upon the 
right margin is formed the village of Belen. 

In latitude 23° 23’ south, the ancient village of Concepcion is placed upon 
the eastern bank. Like most of the villages of the first. settlers, it is a little 
retired from the stream ; and some two leagues above the Ipaneguazu. It is 
settled by a commercial and happy population, 
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The river Verde enters six leagues above this oe ioe from the 
= a ion to the interior of Bolivia, free from obstructions 
ie Rihigien cheied leader taneldebtndiies comes from the eastward. 

Twelve leagues farther on, is the village of San Salvador. From thence 
the inhabitants navigate thirty-four up the river Apa, and several im- 
portant settlements are in this di 

After leaving, on the eastern hand, the river Tipoti, and ascending twenty- 
four leagues to the Fuerte Olimpo, we meet with the river Blanco, flowing 
from the eastward. 

Thirty-four es above this point, we arrive at the mouth of Lake Ne- 
gra; and eleven leagues farther on, with the village and fort of Coimbra, in 
south latitude 19° 55’. Near to this point lies the village of Misericordia. 
From peer to igh confluence of the river Miranda, the distance is ten 

es. its right in a flourishing village is situated. 
rom aieees the ives These the distance = is five . The Tacuari 
is the channel of gs ge for the Brazilians of the province of San Paulo, 
in their commerce with the city of Cuyaba, the capital of the province of 
Matto Grosso. 

The village of Albuquerque occupies a most picturesque situation, fifteen 
leagues above the Tacuari. 

Ascending still forty leagues, you arrive at the confluence of the river San 
Lorenzo, in latitude 17° 19’ 43”. At this height, the navigation of the 
Paraguay is divided into two great branches: the one formed by its own 
channel, the other by the San Lorenzo. 

If we penetrate by the latter unto its confluence with the river Cuyabé, 
and pursue our way up the waters of this river, we shall arrive at the city of 
the same name, eighty-eight leagues from its mouth, having passed many dif- 
ferent vil The city of Cuyaba is in latitude 15° 36’. Surrounded by 

icultural establishments, well stocked with cattle, and above all with mines 
of gold and diamonds, it is an important and commercial center for the popu- 
lation of the province. In addition to the navigation of the Paraguay, it 

that of the rivers Madeira and Arinos, through the province of Pard, 
as well as that already referred to, through the province of San Paulo. The 
rivers Xingu and Tecantius will also be new channels of industry and com- 
merce. 

The river Cuyabé is still navigable for many leagues above the city. On 
the other side, among the many tributaries of the San Lorenzo, the Tequird 
and Pequiri form a communication with the road of Curo, which comes from 
the province of San Paulo, upon the Atlantic sea-board. 

Returning to the principal channel, or continuation of the celebrated river 
Paraguay, we see that its free navigation continues yet a long distance. 

Thirty-four leagues above the confluence of the San Lorenzo, the river Ne- 
gro enters from the eastward. Another advance of nineteen leagues brings 
us to the Jaurt, which comes from the west in latitude 16° 24’. There is 
only a small distance from the fountains of this stream and those of the river 
Amazon. The Villa Maria is situated several leagues above the mouth of 
the Jauri. 

Within the next four leagues, we find the rivers Cabazal and Sipottiba. 
The latter has an open channel for the space of sixty leagues, and its head 
waters are enlaced with those of the Sormidoro, which fall into the Amazon. 

The Paraguay continues navigable for more than sixty leagues, when we 
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arrive at the Villa del Alte Paraguay Diamautius. At this point, its waters 

forth from rich beds of valuable minerals. Its first sources are in 
13° south latitude and 12° longitude west from Rio de Janeiro. From 
thence it increases rapidly and majestically. In fact, its primitive fountains 
are so plentiful, both in number and in water, that’ in a very short. distance 
from them it is already fully navigable. Its bed, spotted with gold and bril- 
liants, indicates that it is to be the great channel of the immense riches of 
South America. 

ft would be a tedious and thankless task to enumerate its many confluents, 
ech one of which has other dependants. Nor is a bare list of nanies of any 
«use, 80 long as the rivers to which they belong are unknown in all else that 
appertains to them. Thus far we have kept within the bounds of certainty. 
It is enough to say here, that the amount of the congregated waters during 
the freshets is so great, that it forms the inland sea formerly called Xarayes, 
which covers the land between Villa Maria and Coimbra, being an extent of 
eighty leagues in length, by forty in width. Deep and beautiful lakes, from 
time to time, flank its entire course. Finally, the river Paraguay, from its 
interesting and unembarrassed channel, its beauty, its long course, the variety 
of its shores, its tributaries, its rich mines, and many other titles to import- 
ance, appears almost to belong to romance rather than reality. 

We ought to consider, as a third great section, the nearly parallel lines of 
the rivers Berméjo and Pilcomayo already mentioned. The first has been 
frequently explored. It rises in the Andes, and receives, among many other 
large tributaries, the rivers Santa Victoria, San Luiz, Negro, Grand, Jejui y 
Tazu, Reyes y Léva. Its channel is deep enough for the largest vessels, and 
is unobstructed as far as the republic of Bolivia, the Gran Chaco, and the 
provinces of Salta and Tucuman, in the Argentine Confederation. It crosses 
an immense surface, which it cuts into different sub-divisions, and from the 
length of its course and the volume of its waters, it received the name of great 
from its first discovery, being the commercial canal of several entire States. 

The second of these rivers, formed by the two great branches, the Pilco- 
mayo and the Cachimayo, rises also near the Andes, being increased in its 
course, among others, by the tributaries Furichipa, Santa Elena, Acchila, Pas- 
paso, the waters of the Potosi, and the Sucre. It irrigates widely extended 

rovinces, as well as the territory of the Grand Chaco. The republic of Bo- 
ivia has made repeated efforts, though as yet without success, to explore this 
important river. 

Our description has been rapid, but it is enough to prove the immense ex- 
tent of surface which is intersected by this admirable and vast net-work of 
navigable waters. Crossing and insinuating itself throughout such rich and 
varied lands, what an incalculable commerce of exportation must one day 
float upon its bosom! How difficult it must be to over-estimate the future 
grandeur and prosperity of those enchanting regions, for which “God has 
done so much, and man so little.” 

Upon the fertile banks of so many fluvial channels, sugar-cane, coffee, cot- 
ton, yerba, tobacco, rice, indigo, and a thousand other productions, vegetate 
with profusion. Near them is an inexhaustible supply of cochineal, hides, 
furs, and an immensity of woods, which, by themselves ought to support a 
most valuable commerce, as well for the different purposes of maritime con- 
struction, and for those of domestic habitations, as for the purposes of dyeing 
and the other arts. Sarsaparilla, ipecacuana, vanilla, cocoa, copaiva, India 
rubber, Peruvian bark, with an infinity of useful herbs, fruits and gums, some 
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as yet unknown to the civilized world, luxuriate spontaneously without the 
.aid of man, and are gathered in small quantities le the natives, as purely 
natural riches, and of little value. 

Thus all is found there from the hand of Providence, but much else is 
wanting. And, therefore, it is that to open the great prospect of the riches 
of these regions—to call the speculation and attention of all persons to beau- 
tiful and fertile South America, we desire two things both simple and rea- 
sonable, LiperTy OF NAVIGATION, AND Peace. The latter obtained, the 
former will follow. We have shown in other papers, how, in our humble 
judgment, the government of the United States can give to these unhappy 
countries that peace which is the indispensable element of civilization and 
christianity. 

The order of Providence seems to have constituted our glorious nation the 

guardian and the protector of South America. With the friendly aid which 
it can only supply, a sudden metamorphosis will transform the face of these 
countries. The power of steam will reproduce upon their waters the won- 
derful results which have marked its introduction among ourselves, and 
which, to our benighted brethren of South America, appear but the phantasy 
ofadream. If we can only lead them to adopt those modes of commerce 
for which they have such unexplored advantages, we shall open to them a 
new era of grandeur and happiness, of which they cannot as yet form any 
adequate conception. 
- In from five to eight days, a steamboat could run up from Buenos Aires 
to Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay ; and in from six to nine, to Cuyaba, as 
already stated, the capital of the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso. A 
shorter time will carry the return voyage to the Rio de la Plata, after having 
touched, in both trips, at the many different villages and cities upon the 
banks ; leaving in them the spirit of life and wealth, and through these the 
benefits of education and refinement. 

When this time arrives, the cheapness of productions, the rapidity of all 
transactions, and the movement of industry, will create consequences which, 
natural though they be, appear now to the timid Paraguayan spirits, as the 
beautiful delirium of the opium eater, or as the speculations of a poetical 
imagination. The concourse of foreign manufactures will lower their price ; 
the facility of transportation will raise the value of the productions of those 
valleys ; and the certainty of an outlet or consumption, will prodigiously aug- 
ment the sources of supply. New industry will appear, new improvements 
will astonish him, who, though he lives in the nineteenth century, is as yet 
surrounded by the darkness of the tenth. His sole anxiety now is necessa- 
rily confined to procuring the most ordinary means of subsistence. But then 
the face of all things will absolutely change. Population will increase in a 
ratio hitherto unknown, not only from the voluntary emigration of foreigners, 
but on account of the increased means of a comfortable existence. And the 
travels and investigations of scientific men, the introduction of machinery and 
new means of labor, together with a new spirit of energy and enterprise, will 
bless all persons with novelties of unbounded usefulness before unknown. 

The lands will double in price periodically, new mines will appear, and 
increased facilities will draw out the overflowiug riches of those which are 
now depreciated. In fine, many villages, many cities, will raise their pros- 
perous heads upon the roots of those luxury-teeming forests. 

But the immediate obstacle in the way of the advancement of the most 
valuable part of South America, is presented by the policy of General Rosas, 
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the Dictator of the Argentine Confederation, who opposes the recognition of 
the independence of Paraguay, as well as the right of Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
Brazil, to a free navigation to the ocean, save under his flag, though he 
only has actual jurisdiction over some seven hundred and fifty miles, of the 
many thousands which we have endeavored to describe. More especially in 
the case of Paraguay, does he claim the rights of a master, in the face of her 
just title to independence and self-government. That rich and prolific coun- 
try alone embraces a territory twice as large as the State of New York, and 
contains within itself all the elements of future greatness. But General 
Rosas, the powerful foe of her liberty, holds, as we have said, both shores of 
the Parand to its confluence with the Paraguay, and refuses to allow the 

roductions of these three nations, over only one of which he eer» to = 
jurisdiction, to find their way to the ocean through the only outlet whic 
Providence has supplied. The pretext on which he rests his claim, only re- 
quires to be examined in order to expose its futility. The independence of 
Paraguay can never be merged in the despotism of the Buenos Airian Dic- 
tator, for it has already been acknowledged by many nations, both of Europe 
and America, namely, Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Venezuela, the Banda Oriental, 
Portugal, and Austria. 

It only needs the friendly action of the United States, as one of the most 
important commercial nations of the world, to put an end to the present 
state of injustice and oppression, and give the first impulse to the career of 
her advancement and success. 

Our government, as yet, has given no countenance to the claims of Para- 
guay. But we trust that it will soon investigate these proofs concerning 
this claim, which are now in its possession. For it is unreasonable and bar- 
barous, as well as a perversion of the duties and design of the human race, 
that any one man, or people, should debar civilized nations with their im- 
plements of husbandry, and the arts—with their laws, their learning, their 
liberty, and all that ameliorates the primal condition of mankind—from all 
entrance into or exit from this mighty region, spontaneously laden with the 
bounties of heaven. Nor can we be brought to entertain much respect for 
the loose and attenuated claim of jurisdiction advanced by General Rosas, 
over a country evidently fitted and designed by Providence, and by the long- 
ing desires of its rightful owners, to become a great, a powerful, and an in- 
dependent nation. 

“Tf an uncivilized, erratic, and savage race of men will usurp more terri- 
tory than they can subdue and cultivate, they have no right to complain, if 
a nation of cultivators puts in a claim for a part.” (Vattel, divit des gens, 
C. 1., see. 81.) 

How much more may the citizens of Paraguay insist upon their indefeasi- 
ble dominion over their own soil, and refuse to submit to the usurpation of 
Buenos Aires, and the semi-barbarous Gauchos of the Argentine Confeder- 
ation ! 





* Epwarp A. Hopkins, Esq., the contributor of this article, is a son of the Bishop of Vermont. He 
was appointed by Mr. Polk United States Special Agent in 1845, and resided for many months in the 
Republic of Paraguay, and since that time has resided there in a private capacity—as explorer. His 
contributions to the “ Vational Intelligencer” and other leading journals, on subjects connected with 
Paraguay, have attracted a large share of the public attention. He is about to return to that country 
for the purpose of opening the commerce of that vast and unexplored region to American enterprise. 
The readers of the “.Merchants’ Magazine” will probably be favored, on his return, with further in- 
formation touching its resources and capabilities for commercial enterprise— Ed. Mer. Mag. 
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ENDORSING NOTES, 


as and are in solido, unless they demand a division. Se een ot Coiek 
one, which must be specially pleaded ; it cannot be b: Court. When 
Si caouptlen te plonded Gy Une surety, it is competent for the pintnull to prove the insolveney of 


“On the first of April, 1848, we, or either of us, promise to pay to Robert McCaus- 
land, or order, the sum of $2,200, payable and negotiable at the Louisiana State Bank 
at St. Francisville, bearing ten per cent per annum from maturity until paid, it being 
for value received this first day of April, 1842. (Signed) PP. B. McKetvry.” 

On the back of this note are the signatures of the defendants, “H. A. Lyons” 
and “ Ira Smith.” 

The petitioner, who is the payee of this note, alleges that Lyons & Smith 
signed before the delivery of the note to him, and thus incurred the liability of 
sureties in solide, Lyons & Smith answered, admitting their signatures only, 
and pleading the general issue. The Court below gave j t in favor of the 
plaintiff against the defendants each for his virile and from this judgment 
the plaintiff has appealed, and asks that the judgment be amended so as to con- 
demn the defendants in solido. 

Our first « -g 4y Under what class of contracts does the obligation con- 
tracted by Smith & Lyons fall? This is answered by several decisions of our 
predecessors and of this Court, which must be considered as settling the point in 
this State. By this irregular endorsement, Lyons & Smith bound themselves as 
sureties. (See Smith vs. Gorton, 10 L. R. 376; Laurence & Hill vs. Oakey, 14 
L. R. 389; McGuire vs. Bosworth, 1 Annual, 248.) Such being the character of 
the contract, our next inquiry is, Are these sureties liable each for the whole debt, 
or is the liability merely joint ? 

By the artiele 2088 of our Civil Code, (which is taken literally from the article 
1202 of the Napoleon Code,) it is declared that “an obligation in solido is not 
presumed ; it must be expressly stipulated.” The rule ceases to prevail only in 
eases where an obligation in solido takes place by virtue of some provisions of 
law, “ou la solidarite a lieu de plein droit, en outre dune disposition de la loi.” It 
is, therefore, necessary to consider the nature of the contract of suretyship, for 
the purpose of determining whether it falls within the exception contemplated by 
that article. 

The rule of the Roman Law was, that if several persons become sureties for 
one and the same thing, every one of them is answerable for the whole. Si 

lures sint jussores, quotquot erunt numero way be in solidum tenentur. The 
fenefit of division was not tpso jure, but might be demanded by a surety when 
his co-surety was solvent. Inter fidejussores non ipso jure deviditur obligatio ex 
epistola Divi Hadriana ; et ideo si quis eorum ante exactum a se partem sine he- 
rede decessuit, vel ad inopiam pervenerit, pars ejus ad cetererum onus respicit, Ut 
autem is qui cum altero fidejussit non solus conveniatur, sed dividatur actio inter 
eos qui solvenda sunt, ante CONDEMNATIONEM ex ordine postulari soLetT. (See the 
text and notes of Domat, Surety, Book iii., tit. iv., sec. 2.) 

The French Code followed the Institutes and the Code of Justinian, not, how- 
ever, without previous opposition on the part of those jurisconsults who desired 
to extend the rule of the article 1202 to the contract of suretyship, and require 
an express undertaking to impose a liability in solide. That Code was thus made 
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to harmonize with the Roman Law and the opinions of Vinnius and Donnean, 
which were adopted by Pothier. (See the history of the law on this subject, as 

iven by Troplong, Cautionnement, sec. 281 et seq. Pothier, Obl., ec. 416.) The 

tter considers the principle of solidarity as inherent in, and derivable from, the 
nature of the contract. IJ1 est de la nature du cautionnement de s’obliger a tout ce 
que doit le debiteur principal; et par consequent chacun de ceux qui le cautionne- 
ment, est cense contracter cet engagement, a moins qu’il ne declare expressement qu’il 
ne soblige que pour partie; c'est la raison - ra Vinnius. He then al- 
ludes to the exception of division accorded by the Emperor Hadrian, and says it 
was ones in the practice of 

Our Code has adopted this principle; and so far as our present inquiry is in- 
volved, has substantially followed the law of Rome and France. After quoting 
articles 3018 and 3019, C. C., the Court proceeds :—* The contract of suretyship 
under these provisions of law is of a mixed character. The obligation of each 
surety is to pay the whole debt, but this solidarity is tempered by the right of 
division. This right, however, rests in faculiate, The surety has the right to de- 
mand the division; but until the right is exercised, the obligation is solidary. In 
the present ease there has been no demand of division by the sureties. They 
were attacked by the plaintiff as debtors in solido, and pleaded the general issue. 
The exception is a peremptory one, which must be pleaded specially; and this 
has not been done in the court below, nor even in this court. Dividitur obligatio 
inter plures fidejussores per exceptionem duntaxat, non ipso jure. It is not an ex- 
ception whieh can be supplied by the Court. It is obvious that it presents a 
mixed question of law and fact. Suppose that Lyons or Smith had pleaded the 
exception of division; the plaintiff might have met the plea by proving the insol- 
vency of the other surety.” (See Troplong, Caut. see. 297, and the authorities 
there cited. Merlin, Report., verro Caut. sec. 4, No. 2.) 
The judgment below was therefore reversed, and judgment rendered against 

Henry A. Lyons and Ira Smith in solido for the sum of $2,200, with ten per cent 
interest from April 4, 1843, and costs in both courts. 





DECEPTION IN THE PURCHASE OF MERCHANDISE, AS TO ITS OWNER. 


Where A. purchased merchandise in the pe of B., and the former acted in such a way as to deceive 
the pu’ with regard to the ownership of the property, and to entrap the sheriff who entered the 
premises to make a levy in virtue of a f. fa. B. anneennine sagpumenet de- 
ceitful and vivlently opposed to the naked assertion of the parties that A.was the owner, the 


ow ie 
op ey a 
neglecting to exhibit his bill of sale or mercantile to the sheriff, who, when sued for the value 
of the goods and for ho on. seizing them as the property of B., brings them into Court 
to abide the decision ; Ae/d, that the sheriff was properly decreed to restore the goods to A., reserv- 
ing to him his right to sue the sheriff for whatever damages, if any, the goods may have sustained 
while in custody. ° 
In the Supreme Court of Louisiana. New Orleans, March 26, 1849. James 
P. MeDonald 1s. John L. Lewis, Sheriff. No. 606. Appeal from the Third Dis- 
trict Court of New Orleans. (His Honor, Chief Justice Eustis, dissented from 
the opinion of the majority of the judges. His opinion is given infra.) S ime, 
J., Justices Rost and King concurring. Per Curiam: The Court below was of 
opinion that the plaintiff had proved a bona fide purchase of the goods from Til- 
lotson. I do not feel entirely convinced upon that point; but I will give the 
plaintiff the benefit of the District Judge’s opinion, and assume that the sale was 
real and in good faith. But what are the facts, so far as the sheriff is concerned ? 
This sale, it is said, was made on the 16th February, 1847, upon which day the 
written bill of sale purports to be signed. Tillotson, the vendor, an embarrassed 
debtor, remains in the shop, acting as salesman, down to the time of the seizure. 
The sheriff’s deputy goes on the 9th April, 1847, to the shop, finds Tillotson there, 
and demands payment of the amount of the execution. ‘Tillotson tells him he 
cannot pay. The officer replies, “ Then I must seize the goods here.” Tillotson 
answers, “ They are not mine.” The officer retires, and in a little while returns, 
and threatens again to seize. At the second visit, McDonald comes into the shop 
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90 
while the officer is ee oe They both tell him Tillotson has 
sold the to MeDo ; but all the surrounding circumstances contradict 
the naked assertion of the parties. Tillotson’s sign is stil! on the outside of the 
ee i the boxes and packages are marked with his name either in full or by his 
initials; McDonald’s name a nowhere.’ The attorney of the plaintiff in ex- 
ecution insists that the al sale is a mere pretense, and that the officer should 
. The plaintiff not exhibiting his bill of sale, nor his books, and proffer- 
nothing but his naked assertion, the officer seizes the s and takes them 
away, and then this action is brought. The plaintiff’s title is produced for the 
first time at the trial of the cause, and then the sheriff brings the goods into 
court, and says he is ready to deliver them immediately if the Court should so 


It seems to me, if we hold the sheriff liable in this case as a trespasser, when 
he was willing to restore the goods, it would be a great hardship upon the public 
officer, and would be, in reality, enabling a party to take advantage of his own 
wrong. The plaintiff, even if he was a real purchaser, acted in such a way as to 
deceive the public, and this deliberately, and for his own supposed interest. 
When Tillotson’s clerk was obout leaving the shop, shortly after the sale, he 
asked McDonald whether he was to erase *Tillotson’s name from over the door. 
McDonald replied “that he would let it remain—that it would be of some ad- 
vantage to him.” It seems to me such a course of conduct should be dis- 
couraged. It holds out the vendor in a false light to the public, and gives him a 
false credit. In the case before us, it led the public officer into an error, the con- 
ion of which the plaintiff now seeks to impose upon him. 

think the plaintiff was bound in good conscience to give the officer something 
more than his naked assertion, thus violently opposed by all the surrounding ap- 
pearances. Why was not the bill of sale shown, and the plaintiff’s books, upon 
which he now relies? i 

The position of a sheriff is one of great responsibility. If he refuses to make 
a levy, and the plaintiff in the suit can show that the goods found in the posses- 
sion of the defendant in execution, were in truth his property, he is entitled to 
recover his debt pro tanto from the sheriff. And it seems that in an action against 
the sheriff for a false return of “nullabona,” it is sufficient to put the sheriff on 
his defence, for the plaintiff to show that the defendant in execution was in pos- 
session of property sufficient to satisfy the execution. Magne vs, Lyman, 5 Wen- 
dell, 311. I do not find any textual provision in our laws authorizing a sheriff to 
demand a bond of indemnity, and I have doubts whether he has a legal right to 
do so. If, on the other hand, he is to be held liable as a wrong doer, for taking 
property which the owner has been surrounded by deceitful appearences which 
entrap the sheriff, his double responsibility becomes grievous to a degree that ap- 
pears to me unreasonable. I thipk very great weight is to be given to what was 
said in argument by counsel, respecting what fs properly characterized by the 
chief justice as a defect in our jurisprudence. At common law, when the sheriff 
is met by the assertion of an adverse title, he may impanel a jury to inquire in 
whom the property is vested, and their return will excuse him in an action of 
trespass. on’s Abridg. verbo sheriff. Bailey vs, Bates, 8 Johnson, 143. 
With us a sheriff has no such power, and ought not to be held with the same 
— , to a party whose conduct was imprudent, and well calculated to deceive 

e officer. 

If this case were tested by the rules and principles of the common law, which 
has been invoked in argument by the plaintiff’s counsel, I incline to the opinion 
that the sheriff would be permitted to return the goods upon payment of costs 
and mere nominal damages. I question if the action of trespass would lie in 
such a case; for, to sustain that action, it seems the taking musi be unjustifiable. 
Hence it is declared, by respectable authority, that if a sheriff take the goods of 
A. under a writ of fi. fa., after he has committed an act of bankruptey, ‘and after- 
wards the goods are assigned under a commission of bankruptcy, an action of 
trespass does not lie against the officer, although the goods do by relation be- 
come the property of the assignees, from the time of committing the act; for, as 
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the officer might not know that A. had committed an act of bankruptcy, or that 
an assignment of the goods would be made, and as it was his duty to execute 
the writ, it would be unreasonable to punish him as a wrong doer. Bacon’s 
Abridg. verbo Trespass. So if A. mix his corn or money with the corn or money 
of B., so that they cannot be distinguished, and B. takes the whole, trespass does 
not lie, as there was fault on the part of A—Jb. And so I should think a party 
would not be entitled to bring an action of trespass against the sheriff who had 
left his goods in the possession of the defendant, in execution, in such manner as 
to give him all the appearances of ownership. 
hen, if the taking was not unjustifiable, the plaintiff would be driven to an 
action of trover; and | find it asserted by the same author, that in some cases in 
that action, it is allowed to bring the thing into court. “ But herein,” he remarks, 
“this distinction is to be observed; if trover is brought for a specific chattel of 
an unascertained quantity and quality, and unattended with any circumstances 
that may enhance the damages beyond the real value, but that its real and as- 
certained value must be the sole measure of damages, then the specific thing de- 
manded may be brought into court. But where there is an uncertainty, either as 
to the quality or quantity of the thing demanded, or there is any tort accompany- 
ing it, that may enhance the damage above the real value of the thing, and there 
is no rule whereby to estimate the additional value, there it shall not be brought 
into court.” Soin Browne on Actions, it is said, “If the defendant return the 
oods, the plaintiff will only recover such damages as he has actually sustained; 
But he is, at all events, entitled to nominal damages, as the return of the goods 
does not cure the conversion, but merely goes in mitigation of damages; and if 
there be a dispute as to the quantity of the goods converted, and the plaintiff re- 
fuses to receive back the portion offered, the court will, upon application for that 
purpose, stay the proceedings on delivery of such portion of the goods, and pay- 
ment of costs and damages; and if the plaintiff refuse to accept such terms, will 
permit the defendant to deliver up the goods, the plaintiff to pay the costs in- 
curred subsequently to such delivery, in the event of his not recovering in re- 
spect of some other articles than those delivered up, or more than nominal dam- 
ages in respect of those delivered up.”—-Browne on Actions ; Trover, p. 425. 

The power of our courts cannot be less than that of those of common law to 
mould the remedy to the justice of the case. 

To these remarks [ may add, that 1am not prepared to say that there was 
such a legal change of possession as would perfect the sale against creditors, 
even supposing the sale to be real and bona fide. See Hoffman vs. Clarke, 5 
Wheaton, 549. 

In that ease, which was trespass against a constable, for taking a horse alleged 
to belong to the plaintiff, by virtue of an execution against A., the plaintiff’s 
brother, it pe | in evidence that the horse had belonged to A., who testified 
that he had sold him to the plaintiff before the execution, for a full price. An- 
other witness, produced by the plaintiff, testified that the plaintiff and A. lived 
together, and that after the sale, the plaintiff kept the horse in the same stable 
in which A. had kept him. The court there said, the law, in order to make sales 
of personal property good against creditors, and to prevent them being deceived 
by appearances, requires that there shall be an actual transfer of the possession, 
so far as the nature and condition of the property will admit of it. The cireum- 
stance of the seller and buyer of the horse boardin together in the same house, 
furnishes no ground for dispensing with such actual change of the possession as 
will render it distinct and visible, so that it may become notorious. ve surely 

racticable for the plaintiff to have taken possession of the horse, by placing him 
in a different stable, and either feeding and taking care of him himself, or to have 
procured some third person to have done so. So here the plaintiff might have 
changed the sign, &c. 

Rost, justice, and Kiva, justice, being also of opinion that the judgment should 
stand, it is therefore decreed that the judgment of the District Court be affirmed, 
and the costs of appeal be paid by the appellant. [The decree of the lower Court 
was, “ That the plaintiff, James P. McDonald, recover from the defendant, John 
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L. Lewis, sheriff, the | described in the bill annexed to the plaintiff’s pe- 
tition, to plaintiff his right to sue the said Lewis for whatever dam- 
ages (if any) the said goods may have sustained from a want of proper care and 
attention, whilst in the possession of said Lewis. It is further ordered that de- 
fendant pay the costs of suit.”] Elmore & King for plaintiff and appellant ; 
Jake B. ivpeiee for Gebaiial anil appellee, 
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THE EASY STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET—QUOTATIONS OF AMERICAN STOCKS IN LONDON—EXPORTS 
OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN 1848-9—INFLUENCE OF THE FIRE AT ST. LOUIS AND THE CREVASSE AT 
NEW ORLEANS ON THE MONEY MARKET—PAPER MONEY THE MEANS OF TAXATION FOR WAR EXPENSES 
—CAUSE OF HUNGARY SUPPORTED WITH PAPER MONEY—CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS 
OPERATIONS OF EXCHANGE—CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF OHIO FROM 1835 To 1849—COMPARATIVE 
CIRCULATION OF OHIO AND NEW ORLEANS BANKS—OHIO STOCKS IN LONDON AT PAR, ETC., ETC, 

Since the date of our last number, money has become very abundant; so much 

so, that it has found lenders “at call,” on good security, at 4 per cent per annum. 
The specie in the vaults of the Atlantic banks has increased to an important 
amount, while the receipts from California have, in some degree increased, reach- 
ing $310,000 at the mint. The exports of the country, both produce and stocks, 
have been large, and exchanges indicate a continued balance in favor of the city, 
both from interior and abroad. The state of Europe has been such, in its po- 
litical aspect, as to impel capital towards those countries in which it is most se- 
cure, and the demand for United States stocks, as well as for those of the individual 
States, in those markets in which, a few years since, they were regarded with 
derision, is evidence at once of their improved character, and of shaken confidence 
in the debts of those governments then considered safe. In a former number, we 
compiled the quotation of stocks in the London market, according to the circulars 
of an eminent house. We heve brought down those prices, in order to show the 
progressive advance :-— 


QUOTATIONS OF AMERICAN STOCKS IN LONDON—BARING’S QUOTATIONS. 


United States New York — Ohio Massachusetts Louisiana 
6's, 1868. 5’s, 1860. 6’s, 1860, 5's, sterling. 5’s, 1850. 


in) PEEL ETE LEE, Le 63. “a 65 Bibb dee HTS ENEE SS Hae, 
Apri fae B saat Sets 634266 85a 87492 a "6 a 80 
July y 94 a 96 89a91 65 a66 85a v9 96 a 98 80a. 
A t 25.. 96 a 964 89a... 66 a68 90a Dts inca 
ber 22.... 96 a .. 90a91 66 a67 87a 96 “Sees ae 
November 10.... 97 a 974, ..a.. 65 a66 88a 89 04 a 954 ...... 
el pa 95 a 97 88a89 66 ab67 89a 90 984a 944 ...... 
December 1.. 9 a... 90a.. 67 a... 90a 91 94 a 96 85 a8 
ve —. 96 a 974 9Yla.. 70 a.. 91a .. 96 a 97 86a 
1849, January 26. 104 al105 92a.. 714 a 12} 9a... 98 a 99 BT a 


February 9.... 105$2 106} 95a.. 73 295 94a .. 101 2102 86287 
March 9.... 106 21064 95296 76 a7 96a ..108 a... 87288 
April ae oe es | ee ees Ga | ae Bee eo 


May 11.... 10642107 94295 78 a9 97 a 99 10lja. 8ia.. 
ss 18.... 108 2109 94295 79 a80 98a 99 10lga. oo Mos 
June 1.... 110salll 95296 79 a80 992100 101 a 102 88 a 90 


This is an important rise in government stocks. The improvement, from the 
close of January to the close of May, was 54 a 6 per cent, with an accumulation 
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of 4 months’ interest, showing an actual rise of 44 4 per cent in the stocks, 
under an affected demand. In the other stocks, a material advance has also been 
apparent. A marked example is offered in Pennsylvania 5’s, which have risen 
17 per cent in the year, and 9 per cent in four months, ending with May, or 7 per 
cent in excess of the accumulated dividend. Pennsylvania was the best known 
of the individual State stocks abroad, and was selected to bear the odium, which, 

with more or less justice, attached to all those States which suspended their pay- 
ments under the pressure of the general revulsion. While Europe has been verging 
to revolution, however, the United States, under the improved commercial and 
financial policy of the government, have been recovering; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that on the day on which French 5’s sold on the Bourse at 80, Pennsylvania 
5’s sold at 80 in London. The former has fallen, and the latter advanced nearly the 
same figure within the year, to reach a common value in May, 1849. The State 
stock is, however, redeemable in twenty years, and the price therefore affords a 
bonus of near 1 per cent per annum, while the French rentes must depend alto- 
gether upon the chances of the market for realization. The restored state of 
American credit, as indicated in these figures, has induced considerable remit- 
tances in these stocks, and powerfully affected prices upon the New York stock 
exchange, as is seen in the following quotations :-— 


PRICES OF STOCKS IN NEW YORK. 








oa United States. ——~ New York — Kty 
5’s, 1853. —6’s, 1856. 6's, “=. 6’s, 1867. 6's, 1868. 6's. 6's, 6's. 
October 1848..... 93$a 93} 103 a 103) 103} a 1043.2 105 105 a 105 2105} 100 97} 
January 22...... 99 a 99) 105 a 105} 107 a 107 109 a 109} rs 109} 108 2109 103 101 
February 19...... 98 a 98} 105 a 105} 107 a 107} 110} a 110} 111g. 111} 108 a 109 1033 pa 
« " @8...... Wha .. 106 2107 109,a110 I1ljall2 11230123 108} a 109) 103} 1 
March 12. 99 a 995 104 2105 107 2109 110 alll 112 a 112) 108 a109 103} i08 


April 12..... 97 a 97 104 a 104} 107 a 107} 107} a 1072 110 a 110} 108 a... 103} 102 
May 12..... 99 2100 1064 1064 109} a 1094 112 a 112} 113) 9 113f 105 9106 106 103} 
June —‘12...... 100 a 100} 107 a... 110 2110} 115 a 115} 116 9 116} 111 a lllg 110 107} 


The transfer books for United States stocks close on the 1st of June, consequent- 
ly, the quotations in that month are ex-dividend, and Treasnry notes which are always 
sold without the interest, reached an equal price with the stocks in which they are 
fundable. The Pennsylvania interest for August, will, by the terms of the law 
of the last season, be paid in specie funds. The fact that these stocks are now 
selling in London at increasing values, may, as is usual in such cases, increase 
the disposition to invest in them, and, by so doing, continue to keep down ex- 
changes for the operations of the fall trade. These already manifest a disposi- 
tion to rise, notwithstanding that the exports, at least from the port of New York, 
continue considerable. The business of the port of New York, for the present 
year, thus far, has been as follows :— 


IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 





He 1848. seiniaa ee 
Specie. Free. Dutiable. Total. Specie. Free. Dutiable. Total. 

January... $48,032 $480,829 $9,104,104 $9,632,965 $57,700 $285,117 yi $8,416,947 

‘ 539 9,566,859 9, 21,323 590,849 8,564,226 

March.... 22,781 2,199,749 5,971,601 8,194,131 130,995 1,401,500 7 eaATe oe 
April sate 65,719 475,314 6,689,716 7,180,947 — 638,746 2,192,798 5,808,658 8,639,703 

| SORE 133,922 1,283,754 5,087,278 6,504,952 1,137,932 87,180 5,778,628 7,204,740 


Total... $321,956 $4,581,185 $36,369,559 $41,770,885 $1,986,506 $5,257,444 $35,607,750 $42,075,825 
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EXPORTS OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 









—————_ M8. 






_—— a 
Free. utiable. Domestic. Specie. Free, tiable. Domestic. 
$222,689 $2,456,615 $1 $29,923 $122,633 $2,109,903 





ret Sgtings, ay ese 432,909 1,979,428 L 42,554 

March .... Sawer 99,639 216,490 netrery 36,596 63.303 269,287  2687,806 

Api aig 1,180,422 21,793 183,139 1,650,046 73.558 45,713 —«-77.383-—-3-737,018 
osetia 2,249,253 35,954 180,775 2,464,738 373,916 63499 488,492 3,946,768 

Total ... $5,499,445 $177,422 $1,236,012 $10,735,931 $763,413 $244,992 $1,266,619 $14,672,145 



















This result gives a material increase in the export of domestic produce over the 
corresponding period of last year, and is mostly made up of the breadstuffs sent 
to Great Britain, although prices there are lower than they have averaged for some 
time. The ability of the United States to send forward supplies, is evinced in 
the continued exports thither, in face of a growing harvest of good promise, and 
an accumulation of grain on hand. The continuance of an abundance of money 
in England, with the low price of food, and fair expenditure of money upon rail- 
roads, are elements of a large consumption, not only of produce, but of cotton. 
The influence of a continued market abroad for considerable supplies of farm pro- 
duce, is favorable to the collection of monies due the seaboard. That prompt 
sale is found for the considerable receipts of produce sustains the prices, and 
realizes important sums available in the discharge of debts, and these have been 
reasonably well collected, nothwithstanding the many calamities that have befallen 
various sections of the country—the fire at St. Louis, the crevasse at New Or- 
leans, the steamboat disasters, and storms that have produced local distress, while 
the paralizing influence of all-pervading cholera, has aided in checking enterprise. 

Under payments from the interior, receipts from California and importations 
from Europe, money has accumulated to a very considerable extent in the last 
four weeks in the Atlantic States, and without promoting much desire to specu- 
late. The absence of that spirit of enterprise which always manifests itself in the 
United States when money is to be had, may be ascribed to the influence of the 
political state of Europe, as well as to the prevailing epidemic here. The pros- 
pect of an European war has strengthened with the growing power of the Hun- 
garian people, manifesting itself in successes which have aroused the Russian 
government, and induced more than one German sovereign to rally upon the 
Muscovite columns, as the emancipated people of western Europe assemble be- 
hind the glorious standard of Hungarian independence. A long and desperate strug- 
gle, between popular government on one hand, and aristocratic pretensions on the 
other, has apparently become inevitable, and the consequences may be the rapid 
aggrandizement of the American Union. As the British armies in the Peninsula, in 
1808-10, depended upon American ships for food, so may now convulsed Europe a 
find in our merchant marine the only means of keeping up ocean intercourse. The - 
lessons of the past are sufficient to command such respect for the American flag, as 
will preserve its neutrality undisturbed ; and while capital emigrates to our tranquil 
shores, the seas must be opened to a more extended commerce. If the disturbed 
industry of Europe produces less wealth to compete with American productions, 
the same causes may create a larger demand for the exports of the Union, If the 
people of Europe are compelled, in defence of their rights, to devastate as soldiers, 
the fields they were wont to cultivate as farmers, they must nevertheless be fed ; 
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and hoards of Russian gold may be disgorged to sustain the coalition of legitimate 
princes, That paper money will again become the means of taxation for war ex- 
penses, will doubtless be the ease. Already the popular cause in Hungary is sup- 
plied with Hungarian paper, and the final acts of the French Assembly were to 
remove some $30,000,000 of taxes, and to supply the deficit with Treasury paper. 
The consequences of paper issues must necessarily be the same as heretofore, but 
as a means of levying war taxes, it is powerful and efficient at first, although a 
means of weakness in the end. The practical effect upon a large scale will ne- 
cessarily be to promote the export of the precious metals to the United States, 
both as a remittance for emigrating capital, and in payment of produce purchased, 

There has been, on the part of the banks of the interior, a constant tendency 
to expansion of credits, which tendency has been supported by the favorable state 
of the foreign exchanges. As an indication of this, we may compare the returns 
of the banks of two States, namely, at New Orleans, where the vast volume of 
the produce of the Mississippi valley descends upon tide water, and in Ohio, which 
is one of the largest producing States, and in which banking has by law the pres- 
ent operation. The following are the leading features of the New Orleans 
banks :— 

BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS, 

Years, Discounts. Exchange. Cash assets. Specie, Circulation. Deposits. Due banks. 
Ap’l, 1848... 4,010,616 5,586,687 383,175 7,205,136 4,770,275 7,618,599 53,760 
July, 1848... 6,282,589 3,005,193 377,806 7,590,655 3,963,689 7,320,079 252,279 
Aug., 1848... 6,401,246 2,827,398 377,806 7,597,375 3,866,734 7,020,491 58,182 
Sept. 1848... 7,113,863 1,869,812 383,744 7,633,801 3,640,928 7,057,372 58,263 
Jan, 1849... 9,335,680 2,539,950 373,926 8,153,450 4,165,072 8,368,549 1,640,199 
June, 1849... 8,809,938 6,049,623 366,176 7,353,527 5,880,027 8,511,281 1,635,264 

The operations in exchange swelling in amount as the crops go forward in the 
greatest volume, and deviating as the season draws to a close, are the most 
marked and important features of the banks; and the amount held by the banks 
unsold was this year larger than at the same time last year. The increase in de- 
posits and circulation over last year reached near $2,000,000, a sum which appears 
to have been applied to an increase of discounts. The circulation of the banks is 
far within the line of the specie, and as far as actual money goes, the operation of 
the banks appear to be to diminish its volume outstanding. Thus, if the banks 
were to pay out all their specie for circulation and deposit, the amount of money 
in the hands of the community would be $2,000,000 greater than it is; or, in other 
words, the banks of New Orleans draw from business a larger amount of specie 
than does the assistant treasury at New York. The aggregate discounts of the 
banks in notes and exchange appears, however, to be $5,000,000 higher than last 
year, and may be justified by the enhanced exports and improved prices of pro- 
duce. In Ohio, the bank operation has been as follows :— 


BANKS OF OHIO, 


Years. No. b’ks. Capital. Loans, Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
January, 1835 24 $5,819,692 $9,751,973 $1,707,885 $5,221,520 $2,090,065 
" 1886 3l 8,369,744 17,079,714 2,924,906 9,675,644 6,125,914 
May, 1887. 82 11,311,613 19,505,662 2,311,614 17,697,261 6,503,360 
June, 1888 383 10,299,165 15,880,908 2,994,955 6,885,263 3,709,869 
April, 1889 83 10,153,806 16,520,860 2,616,814 8,157,871 2,680,604 
January, 1841 26 8,108,248 9,878,328 1,052,767 3,584,341 1,938,682 
. 1844 8 2,567,176 2,845,315 778,348 2,234,420 602,377 











ee 


Circulation. 
$4,505,891 


Deposits. 
$2,682,221 


Loans. Specie. 

February, 1846 31 $38,848,919 $7,791,789 $1,374,593 

May, 1847 39 5,078,229 10,936,661 2,026,551 7,281,029 8,856,837 
August, 1847 41 6,430,176 12,130,286 2,323,689 ‘7,771,769 4,170,824 
February, 1848 48 6,056,357 12,452,665 2,664,547 8,647,327 4,545,081 
May, 1848 48 6,214,386 12,724,030 2,681,474 8,005,212 4,767,803 
August, 1848 48 6,424,055 12,128,312 2,732,338 4,981,866 4,199,429 
February, 1849 54 6,584,220 14912665 3,155,362 9,491,037 4,567,783 
May, 1849 56 6,914,948 14,981,188 3,026,374 9,251,259 4,330,233 
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The unsound condition of the banks in 1838 and 1839, became manifest, when, 
in 1843-44, resumption of specie payments became necessary. Under that severe 
test, only eight institutions survived. Of those eight, three have since failed, 
under disgraceful circumstances, Under the law of 1845, two new systems of 
banking were devised, and their effect seems to have been, by a parade of sham se- 
curity, to engender public confidence in institutions which are far from deserving of 
it, and these multiply with the rapidity manifest in the table. The bank circulation 
in Ohio is now nearly double that of the New Orleans banks, and it exceeds the 
safe rule recognized by paper money bankers, as a basis for a circulation, viz., three 
to one of specie. While the circulation of the New Orleans banks is as 1 to 1} of 
specie, that of the Ohio banks is as 4} to 14 specie. In the case of the New Orleans 
banks, moreover, the money is loaned upon accredited bills of exchange, which are 
themselves money, forming the currency by which international commerce is con- 
ducted. In Ohio, the tendency is rather to discount notes, for goods purchased and 
sold upon credits, which are gradually extending and becoming more hazardous. 
Adverse exchanges must be fatal to such a volume of credits. Up to this time, the 
course of the foreign markets is favorable to acontinued health of the exchanges; but 
the above table admonishes that the repletion of bank credits in Ohio, is already 
producing its legitimate results, in diminishing the specie in the bank vaults. For 
the first time since the new banks commenced operation in 1846, the return of specie 
shows a lessened sum on hand, while exchanges are still in favor of the east. 
The tendency of the inflation, is to prevent Ohio from selling produce on as 
good terms as Michigan, Illinois, or lowa, where the banks do not, comparatively, 
exist. A check given to Ohio exports, will enhance the difficulty of collecting 
bank debts, at a moment when the demands upon them for specie will be the 
most urgent. It is, however, to be remembered that the foreign demand for 
stocks embraces those of Ohio which now sell at par in London, whence, in the 
last few years, they have been remitted to this country. This opens a profitable 
outlet for considerable quantities of Ohio stocks, of which the banks in question 
have some $2,000,000, as security for circulation, and which has considefably ad- 
vanced in value, since they purchased it. The probabilities are, that the multi- 
plication of corporate capital in many of the States, will progress rapidly in the 
coming year. 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE INTO THE UNITED STATES, 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY AND VALUE OF GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE, 
IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM JULY 1, 1847, To JULY 1, 1848, DERIVED From 
THE LAST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON COMMERCE AND NAY- 


IGATION. 

FREE OF DUTY. 
Animals for breed......... ienstanneaee penn aes 
Bullion, gold ......+-+:ceeecesccecccecvcseeccees 

@- BilVOP.. ccccccccccese » CAS + 6 sibs ahns<'s 
Specie, Gold........ceseeecceeeeeercerereeeeeeees 
©: GEWUR. ove ee cccccecstecccccecsccese “gee 
Cabinets of coins, medals, dic., dic..........-0000- 7“ 
Models of inventions and improvements in the arts. . . 
Rink cho pic ons ns cceesenneeeeséstengend Ibs. 
Gi cones 65 se ds0s 00 4eipeass ss eseees steseee 
Copper, in plates suited to the sheathing of ships,, ... 
# OTE .cccrcccccccccccccccecvcece eocrccnce 
Cotton, unmanufactured.............cceesceceseess 
Adhesive felt, for sheathing vessels...........+..++ 
Paintings and statuary, of American artists, dic... ... 
Specimens of natural history, &ic..........-...0000 
Sheathing metal.............. edlinns oioeaeeweee ne 
Platina, unmanufactured........... ae waka nik cama 
FRPNONE, WMBTOUI dee oo cen cccccccceccccccscvesccs 
Wearing apparel, dic.........ceececsseescescenees 
fame effects of citizens dying abroad............ 
Old junk...... ooeserrs Ohewes op enesecerescesssce 
PR nis 5 csisalh.c'o von enn oacbieeseeneeerees saeew 
Garden seeds, trees, shrubs, plants, dic............... 
Produce of the United States brought back......... 
IN iis hide oh cus ane a ve sige adnan anes tons 
BEES OTE, dn 00.0 00 0s cpinwnpccceccss éwdeens 
ais 60h 6 re 4esencevececdees ecekenebenss 


PAYING DUTIES. 
Manufactures of wool— 
Cloths and cassimeres ....... PULTE TT CTC Pe ee 
MS SEDER WOON, ccc ec cccasvcsceesccesces 


Hosiery and articles made on frames............. 
Worsted stuff goods............cceccsssccecees 
Woolen and worsted yarn. .......--..eseeeeeeee 

sf “ articles embroidered, dic... ... 


Carpeting— 
Wilton Saxony, and Ambusson............. boku 
Brussels, Turkey, and treble ingrained. ........... 
Venetian and other ingrained... ...........000005 
NOt Opec. |... k ce ett eee bead eeererens 

Manufactures of cotton— 

Printed, stained, or colored... ......s0.+e0e008 6s 
White or uncolored............000000 beeevener 
Tamboured or embroidered............. beeveny 
Velvets, wholly of cotton..........s0eeeeeeeeees 
Cotton and silk. .........000008 vise Wet eieeive nse 
VOL, XXI.— NO, I, 


eeeeeeeee 
eee ereene 
ae eeneoee 
eee reeees 


23,597,702 
150,559,188 


eereereees 
eeeeeeeee 
eeeerenee 
eeeereeee 
eee eteeve 
eeeeseses 
seers eee 
eee eeeeee 
sere eee 
eee 
er ee 


Value. 
$53,432 
56,882 
392,939 
3,351,873 
2,558,590 
92 
36,799 
6,217,111 
8,199,129 
831,848 
158,302 
6,814 
7,828 
67,822 
9,143 
226,014 
12,778 
61,194 
65,111 
26,819 
16,605 
5,237 
83,125 
187,117 
20,839 
63,660 
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eeeeereee 
ee 
ee 
eeeereees 
eee ere eee 
ee eeteeee 


Se 


220,866 
293,255 


110,240 
510,913 
74,175 


eee eeeees 
eeeeseees 
eeeeeweee 
eeeeeeeee 


eeereeeee 


$22,716,603 
Value. 


$6,364,145 
1,357,129 
1,146,587 
731,009 
8,858,416 
143,407 
18,856 
771,252 
88,909 
117,986 


110,275 
485,190 
88,895 
8,827 


12,490,501 
2,487,256 
495,576 
189,029 
28,942 
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Value. 


Cords, gi ND I oon ono. 6s og co esces - $ieeuaeee $175,090 
Rosiery aad ticocnmeat andes: 2 25007 Ran wines 1,388,871 
I I MI ince kceseccaeccésaci.- esucteuts 727,422 
Hatters’ pong Oe I ch aci ls ccaduc  jaheceans 5,015 
Manufactures of, not specified. ............++004. eine Sere. dae 438,887 
Manufactures of silk— 

EE Is cate te nndt ss shoe ceeticck cs eee wo! are ee 10,762,801 
 yecca and articles made ke  SEEEES ES EV ELE LE oe oe 427,703 

co ke REPS re ee PG ee hie UN Nieis owed 561,027 
peirind tamboured or embroidered..............  secccesce 1,026,235 





Fees ew eeeereeseeeeeeeeseseeees .- seseeeee8 
see ee eee ese eeeeese ee ii eeseresee 
es rr a 
SeRe HOHE EHH EE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE OES Be eereees 
See EHR eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeees 


Stee eesreeeeeeeeseeesesesee i.-=§ @e8 e808 


Camlets of goats’ es nna s canisecdncsce Cate eeueee 
Manufactures ; 
pat wf far SSCA eno aye bey pelea erga 6,012,197 
Hosiery er articles made on frames............ "Se er py ce 1,998 
Articles tamboured or embroidered.............. 0 0 9 ccucccccs 21,018 
POPMMMNCUEROD BOE MOOR ook ccc ccccccccs  Seesteess 589,485 
Manufactures of hemp— 
Sheeting, brown ani ve MNS oss cs shes adbasbiacas weeteeie. 49,546 
mummers, Se, Bo... occ tcccccasven . chm eneet 195,157 
Articles not ee bedvescassnasceetscabapees <<  Seeuernne 105,329 
He GON, MMU. o ces ccccccscccssccteccs pieces 19,189 109,127 
«“ SS eee erp eetrer eres 8,626 44,759 
Ravens duck..... USSG AMeNO MO ee baas bs Nae OR 6 29,618 126,632 
Cotton bagging... ...sscssevccsecccccsccees yards 298,918 27,525 
Clothing— 
TUG a's wesc ciauwee sees cees ceeeeetece “oeeeeee 98,283 
I Rs can eas (Nd cease o460 o's sv ceadeaes os Gaseewen 553,939 
Laces— 
~ Thread and insertings.....-........s..cseceeeeee ce eeenene 263,859 
Cotton insertings, trimmings, laces, dic............ 00 ce eeeeues 716,552 
Floor cloth—patent, painted, &c............... yards 24,171 7,851 
a inh oko 0 bee nao 6 6040 % $7,718 25,687 
Hair cloth a PEs scucvin cheek cctcs celCe “eae bie 150,442 
Lastings and mohair cloth, for shoes, &c............. 9 ceeeeeeee 143,360 
Gunny SL 2:64 GOs Sao ke pes bib aes e aes caene-<- walnentins 87,070 
Matting, Chinese, and other, of flags, dic............ se seeesce 104,643 
Hats, caps, bonnets, &e— 
Of Leghorn, straw, chip, Or grass...........26005 9 eeeeeeees 982,923 
Of palm-leaf rattan, willow, dc...........ceseee0  eevsceens 108,701 
Manufactures of iron and steel— 
i cinks oss ccosaushabenn san és No. ll 75 
PUP OOONS THOS GUEINET.. so. 5 so 0.cidin duet eWetenliciies donee es 802,269 
EES RS SE er re ny tae, oe eee MT 5,645 
NE, SN IN RTO ii iis cc neccicncccccioe.. sccecsess 21,848 
Ss asseccncantsationek.  avnseudns 4,043 
EL each tathesckssceccevacsevsieee < :eebteesus 12,163 
Steel-yards and scale-beams............sseceeee8  seveerecs 18,602 
PE dks UGRU EN Eu.c ons Whe a0 00s p chan seamitieee sdtaviehs aks 37,415 
ee OE SENN. ion ccs octcecccncssctitioemdoendlnds 2,481 
FENG. wv ccccncsascedesenencccscctsececess,.., seeeccesie 29,823 
Is dine os ecu bbenccccnctsanscseensy' tana 156 
Sad-irons, tailors’ irons, and hatters’ irons... .... lbs. 56,382 1,429 
Spades “aR TS a ee tig tr ie eaaainiae is oi 6,629 
BOGRTCL.... ccccccicccccsccesccosscvnccscacesece i maweweees 4,381 
Needles, sewing, darning, and other.............. se wvveeees 218,330 


ee le EN cbccccccdsendosnsnad....'eeaepaltie 























PAYING DUTIES. 


ed..... ee eeoee een eee eeeenee ere 

re Bow i of, not specified. a cule aat eee 

Bonnet Wire......++eeeeeeeeeeeeetenserees einarie 
Wire not above No, 14... ida acamion 

Me GMOS A Rii dees sonncaenedecescces buds 

Tacks above, and not above 16 ounces per 1,000.... 


Nails......++++0+++++ a ceeceencescccccone een 


Mill, cross-cut, and pit-saws............+.. .. No, 
Anchors, and parts thereof............... ee 
Anvils, and parts thereof...........+.++. b's Matai 
Smiths’ hammers OPE IEE e.6.00:¢:9:00.00000200009 
vessels of....... Semniine jnnesnreeenl 

“ aks 6 ssc nediesere vdedmpdnine 
Round or square braziers’ rods. .......++++++++++ 
Nail or spike rods, slit, rolled, d&c......... Weare 
Band or scroll, slit, rolled, dic........... a0 «nelee 


Old and scray 
Bar, manufactured by rolling. . 


DUCT WIRE. ooo s cccccasitdidees ‘ 
pi 
Cast, shear, and German... .....2...ceceeeseeeees 
All you il a irl mim gia a ES 
— and manufactures of copper— 

n pigs, bars, wih old. . we ‘ so as pt AY LEME ER 
Ee eee Sa ar cei J 
ESE a OM MeO 
Copper bottoms, .........sccccccccccccsecvsces 
Manufactures of, not specified...............++-- 
IG UE IS os. oo oc cic FUN in waco ne ce cned Ibs. 
Naile and epikes........0.seccceccsccccccessese 

Brass, and manufactures of brass— 
In pigs, bars, and old......... ihn nnee a e4een0 
ass 6's cAalb. shee dis ed ocd mpienmnne aurea ew we: Sib 


eee ee eee eee ee renee 


Manufactures of, not specified............-.++004 
Tin, and manu meres of tin— 

Ta pigs and DAIS... .. ccccccccscsccccecevece 

In plates and < oar bales aa cack a ig 

abe oO ee ck ac khemaaesese «dk Eee 

Manufactures of, not specified... penerenenesse 
Lead, and manufactures of od 


re bar, sheet, and old... .........eceeceeecesece 
retacwann of, not specified...........+eeeeees 
Pewter— 
Deindnie CGE Er ssis cc vccecssccccconecenerens 
as, vnsesesdarnaaneaees 
eee of gold and silver— 
—s Laces, galloons, tresses, tassels, &c.........4+..- 
lets and Wings.........cscrcesevceesscnecs 
Gold and silver et Soieb 00 omsieehen pce. ctithniiels « 
Jewelry, real, or imitations of..........s.eeeeees 
Gems, diamonds, pearls, & be, OU. ecewieteeinns « 
otherwise... ...06.04. 
a ichenis of, not specified... ........+e.seeeees 
BEE GER. occ scc cer sccnneseccanenseans 
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"509,979 
158,954 
16,721 
547 
1,847,798 
9,451 
9,831,452 
07 
948,493 
1,911,991 
96,778 
467,575 
454,222 
541,597 
564,795 
608,548 
4,081,637 
117,718,580 
1,082,641 
132,600 
1,631,786 
408,127 


112,055 
24,574 
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Value. 
$1,146,843 
8,590,172 
25,047 


140,037 
3,679,598 
975,214 


1,061,560 
223,377 


702,907 
1,226 


438,520 
1,586,754 
13,010 
25,166 
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PAYING DUTIES. Quantity. 
EE ere a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
@hronometers......... eevee ee ee er eeee 
bape rare eeeee SRE eG ee 
ag agg EA i eI 
Pin in packs and there. C4eWevebew sees vee ee Ueda see 
All other buttons and button moulds.............0 0. cscaeeees 
Silvered, and in frames... ..........0.s00055 oe UGS 
Pain on glass, porcelain, and colored..........-0 0 sseeeees ; 
Manufactures of, not specified... ..0...iiccccscc00 cseueeeeue 
. See Poses oc ccene Ceseeenseosess eeneeee PKS i 
Plain eeeeee eereeve @eeeeee. eee ee . . eeaeve eeeeevreeee 
Meth COPIA... .... cccccevesesereed gross 8,249 
Glasses or for spectacles. .........0.0s0 1,108 
Apothecaries’ vials, N by A, 16 ounces each. 1,268 
Perfumery and fancy vials, N by A, 16 ounces each. 104 
Bottles, not above two quarts. .............00045 13,798 
I, Fad oe «0 onc eww weesswens vevnes No. 60,960 
Window glass, not above 8 by 10 inches. . . .sq. feet 990,325 
a 10 by 12 inches........ ee 1,461,527 
* above 10 by 12 inches.......... 482,039 


if Then nn a beeeseens 


Medium, cap, demy, and other writing........:... 0 saees wees 
Wollo and quarto post... .cccccssesccccsecsnune: >< -suecdeeen 
Bank and NOLE PAPET..6 cc cece essccceees Gees ss eneeeed . 
Binders’ boards, box, pressing, dic..........6s0005 sees eese 
Copperplate printing and drawing............... eeveseees 
Sheathing Paper. ...sseeee pebeeesernccessavent 2 PH. eR 
Playing cards .........sseesceeveevecness packs 4,781 
Paper mache, articles and wares of........ eeesece sveveduue 
S bomen ond Dacy bemes..... 2. ........ 50880") 2 Ue 
“ SER CER RIE CAT aE aR tc Se re eee e®eeeteever 
“ and manufactures of, not — bee ea beer> ++ 6yee Keke 
cn cb kn a Ses 0.0 chub SE OnReeseeeecntes* ++ 6eebhech . 
inted— 
IN 6 can 6 460.00 0610000 80. enbnHee cers sewer ME Mea H 
IE MRIS «ss un wins Oi0.04 b pin edie dein 0 GVA 
a. inbbewnes ad vb Cheemeimihen ceeesee* +> ++ cuacaeen 
er LANGUAGES... . +... s esse ee eeeeeeneces eee 
Periodicals and illustrated newspapers..........6.0 0 seseecees 
GEE WEEN on os kus vce esce ns ceed tO 1G ILM 
Tanned, bend, and sole.........sscsseceeesess Ibs. 18,612 
« and dressed upper leather.. <eweegs 70,975 
Skins, tanned and dressed... ..........+..4. . dozens 87,667 
ILL cn iis .0:0.0:00 066 avednesaa« 1,105 
Skivers.... eee beso ano > 00cnsenccdteensias 18,524 
Manufactures ee. 
Boots and bootees, for men and women.........pair 6,882 
Shoes and pumps, for men and women............ 7,858 
Boots, bootees, and shoes, for children............. 1,594 
Gloves, for men, women, and children.. ... . . .dozens 196,016 
Manufactures of, not specified. ...........00c0055 | cee ee ones 
Wares— 
China, porcelain, it Ls eee eee 
Plated or gilt..... Pe decccedeoederereeceseevden” “devebevres 


eee Pee eee eee ee eee eH Oe eee eee eee eee =e eee ED 





22,370 


315,102 
144,068 
6,081 
1,894 


5,491 
26,005 
295,605 
4,596 
84,272 


21,253 
6,041 
8,160 

794,076 
149,993 


2,332,996 
199,934 
61,885 
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} PAYING DUTIES. 

eos eeeeeeerereeere pe ee eeeeeeseoeseeee i jé- £08888 488 

, a sa weer ebeseeeseseeseeeeereeeteeeresee 8% %F eer 252 
Silver or plated metal..... paidiggbicdensveecavsss...: ae Ye 1,712 
WUOR EG diss ccvee i a vgn: ale ee enon peace 595 


ee weeeeeeeeereeeee j= *##*#*## #8 











Furs— 
NN I 6 <5 6 0:5.0.9:0,0:9.9.0.09.9;0.090.08, <n DAMME 221,245 
Hatters’ furs, dressed or undressed........ eiesaideiai RODS , 222,712 
Meme, GE GOR BI oo 5 5 005 9,00:0,0.0,00.0,0,00.0,0.0,0.0,0,6,,., , %0,8,8:9,0)8,8,8 99,986 
Hats, caps, muffs, and tippets..........seseceees 9 teeereees 12,388 
Tecadeberes of, not specified. ........0..eee nes demereets 9,951 
ingews1 wood— 
Cabinet and household furniture............0.00- 2 tener eeee 40,287 
Cedar, mahogany, rose, and satin...........66544 eee eeeees 23,927 
Other manufactures of .........02--0055, Ae Ota ee ee ‘ 115,103 
Unmanufactured— 
Cedar, grenadilla, mahogany, rose, and satin.. PR rar ee 370,656 
Fire wood, and other, not specified ..........2...06 o06,.... secene wha 168,484 
e wood, i EMT oo chao sere eeseeterees. kt eee 428,145 
Bork sz the cork tree— 
APR pe OR 6 base & 0s-%8s0p ow nineie.tchb 060s 0.0 atone nk 101,832 
 ancinb te FE ae ee wee pire eee en 13,926 
Marble— 
; ee i caeeeedenede . o eankeweue 28,313 
I Ae cana gb oon sp h0i0b ON, 3, aw eeees 46,680 
IE ok 5 GAEL SUED 6 oo 00 caer paceacerntse ass, noTaeweno”d 3,060 
Pe OE DECRONLE i os 6 os oo 0.0.0.0 0:0.0.0:0,9,0.8,9,6.09 50.0, ... . ahead me 122,080 
PE IAA hi. 5 Siig os dacneseeepntay soc eek...) penehaaee 26,958 
EEN RE En “non 216,497 
ag. k o'5c vane 004. CaeGe ae ks Cava ~ “eweendiien 4,262,069 
Manufactured articles— 
Boots and bootees, of silk or satin........... pairs 102 128 
Shoes and slippers, of silk or satin... .........+.04+ 636 436 
by of prunella lasting, d&c......... 112 101 
4 # of India rubber............. i 852,850 70,982 
ie I ie Be, cect asd ps abe beeee eh... , peer beere 27,426 
4 TRONS, 6 Fo oe sins pee BAKE ROSE RIO. 6. oa PPROR EOE 292,188 
q Umbrellas, parasols, MG OE EN cea wdc hake scdebe oo  snacenwes 39,109 
3 1g NT ee awe EOI wiht etl gue 286 
FS Flaxseed or linseed... ......-. cece ceeseeesees bush. 818,595 214,900 
Angora, Thibet, and other goats’ hair or mohair. . . lbs. 18,794 7,481 
WOOes oc scce bak OS gk 6k RK RA SARA KECK DAO iA 11,381,429 857,034 
Wines, in casks— 
A galls. 6,987 1,716 
I va OE Bh 6 6 0 « n:s.058.9,0,06.9,6:0.0,0,0100,0,68 44,634 21,680 
Sherry and St. Lucar........ pean neha p ssat 215,935 109,983 
” as oi 5 AL oo 5 6s <,0,0:0,4,0,0.0,0.0,08: 2008 aa 501,123 170,184 
a Claret. DOUG oes E EA p04 05 4s 0 tenes ve te bene ee 1,227,071 221,416 
= Teneriffe and other Canary be .0: apne eee ae 42,944 14,087 
; Fayal Gti CURA MOTOS, «5 oo o.0.05.0,0.0,0 00,09 :0,0,009,0,0 25,523 5,816 
Sicily and other Mediterranean .............+0.4+ 190,294 67,364 
Austria, and other, of Germany............+..5+ 3,632 1,998 
Red wines, not enumerated... .........seeeeees 781,073 180,928 
White wines, not enumerated..............e0005 840,687 198,358 
Wines, in bottles— 
DUMMY... i isinsse cc cccccnceccceccccene dozen 319 2,181 
Champagne....... POET Pe Pe PN eo ge 48,390 288,256 
Rss CANOE inca cs cnereee PROOF EM 848 1,916 
Sherry ..... cece Bi dvies S sagiscametcennnaees er 1,879 





000 00 oblaWs 4 0 00.6 000 610,0,0,0,0,9,0,9.0,0,019,0,0.9.0,0,0 1,151 4,141 
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In casks...... Niieege eke nna Weel v'siee'cows'weQitwe 
COTES x «she's wu 005 646 0 seh ee Vee vce fewOCTS 
ee rere Ceca cenewee wens 
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. White, clayed, or powdered... ........+.eee0e0 
mie “a ~ned re gavpudv'e’s'se sie le's s'e'ee eee 








Wax and spermaceti..........6...eeeeeeeeeeees 
PE ES ow’ s'erete o's 
Pe i Pe eee ere OT ERT a eek 






Starch 
Pearl barley..........cccceseceeecccsvecsveveens 
bb de ovis 06 ce b's ve wiv 'v'c bist0 We'ewEters 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee er weeeeeee ee ee ee 
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Quantity. 
44,907 
15,009 


1,870,111 
676,683 
228,671 

24,953 


52,846 
119,262 
28,246 
83,640,287 


84,077 
71 


89,772 
1,028 
1,036,111 
92 

169 
65,267 
872,987 
6,744 
1,998,328 


248,201,117 


6,807,008 
2,121,628 
8,477 
6,681 


2,587,280 
9,447,754 
308,168 
2,358,701 
780,019 
15,046,285 
4,290,213 


22,204 
395,856 
23,201 
365,764 
8,579,300 
102,372 
2,209,357 
981,751 
2,006,521 


452,212 
551 


139,498 
1,030,245 
38,473 
17,063 
1,361 
104,193 
8,100 





















Value. 
$109,638 
88,068 


1,135,089 
827,493 
76,948 
24,647 


32,463 
91,842 

6,037 
8,435,708 








8,968,654 
347,052 
169,111 

889 
885 


190,291 
111,171 
26,382 
96,208 
14,046 
582,540 
187,758 


15,367 
205,705 
13,790 
45,587 
136,436 
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PAYING DUTIES. Quantity. 
Beef and porkis+. 2+ +++s0serrenrses Sg Be 43,530 
Hams and other bacon......++-+++++ ere ere cere 18,135 
FR ne RR A a RC 485,661 
tpetre— 
“Weer: 2k is ee F vnonsncvcddends 14,497,237 
Refined, or partly refined eee ecanecesecceess eeee 11,458 
Ws «cs canes eas + =< Sere ip EPI IS 8 BO 1,534,244 
Woad or WE cde avicuenes pe cusegae ds aceercees 40,338 
Ivory an ome, BIRGK . oc. cnccasccencccccccccones 64,436 
Opium........ ia: ace aim Seemouebavansescseens Ces 56,914 
CAON ss nee am ake eke t eke au eas aa Gees vo ee oon 97,028 
Gunpowder......... PC EE ees CNET « bo. EN KIER 1,210 
DOE cain dtd Kaen REESE haha wii saceng tod . 151,125 
Copperas oo... eee cece cee ceeeecenseeeeseeecevens 670,169 
Sulphate of quinine..... Se eescccceme wecccesee ozs, 33,561 
Ce os cicada wh Keb aaa beans se 40% Ibs. 102 
Chloride of lime or a POWEE. 2... .ecccees ‘% 4,160,408 
SU OUR iciikcas i Ae ocee cane a G9mnee PETE TTC 28,979,499 
Sulphate of ha mdemen gs ccceegegepeseacieseas 404,247 
Tobacco— 
Vanmanufactured.... ..0caccestacececs OD eg 8,600,811 
ee ga aes eee eb rma ieee ae st Seka 4 1,659 
SN as ks eke aes 64 bEGR Car het cates o © 1,889,507 
Other manufactured...... SE PE iy = ARPT os 18,300 
een, rs otis pone Chui ss 2,550,450 
Ochre in oil......-.. ame a amsigeue oven ca eree 24,378 
Reed and white lead... 2. ccc cccccteccccccvcece 298,387 
Whiting and Paris white....... eenegeccencccecs 166,785 
Fs ccnnnepes ss nae areeneceeganssecedescis 2,125 
Sugar of lead... ....cccscsccccceccecvcceessress 37,982 
Cordage— 
TAMWOG ONG GCADICS.. . vcccccccvcasccscesecsovess 8,138,920 
I kas Calky 0s < dee eeek e seen Cede 287,874 
ae dices so bik Ghn 65a cae Re we AAO OE EREY 804,712 
SEI EE DSL OEE HOOT! POT ET ECT LE EI 2,492 
ae unmanufactured.........ccscesseves -. .cwt. 27,157 
anilia, sun, and other hemp of India............... 79,136 
i ute, sisal, grass, coir, HC... . 6. eee cece eee eeeeens 80,954 
Cordilla, or tow of hemp EME. och aegateeahen ss 245 
Flax, unmanufactured............. Ce pisces oe ee eles 9,004 
Rags OE BEE nec u ogantnnscocasee sence seees Ibs. 17,014,587 
BOE acc ces ET NG nt RRR Mt 1g bush. 8,969,604 
CO ire 4 eats as kane ween COgmaRaS ees OOS tons 196,251 
CNA GUE naan ccc cncccacscoces rade wed bush. 288 
Breadstuffs— 
Pac ll ee A pi ea, SINE PS 234,133 
TRIO. cvevecccscagacccccccsccceveccosseseus 5,145 
TE xn.e:enitin ashes 46-0105 os chad cgnn es 6a 06 eeeene 72 
cand concasas PF OOTP ECP OT FS 4,874 
NI ns binant ag dccccs pa eqs sseuee cwt. 54,318 
SE MD sain, nik ono owge 6 hess gus. 8883 STC DAS ee 553 
PONOE cnn suc hacenasp> 0s ovccesseeeseses bush . $3,675 
Fish— 
EEO OF MONO, oon cco occ cccecppepasedees ewt. 51,826 
EE ERLE DEE EE LPO TREE EET RG OL bbls. 7,633 
ae ns caiman 06a tuterhens Shins + 4% 122,594 
Herrings and shad .... ......-seesceeesceceeees 8,902 
BE POLE SLEEPS S FDO Te ee 14,442 
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Value. 
$2,688 
2,769 
175,025 


18 
133,058 
575,024 

8,276 


415,727 
320 
1,360,468 
1,721 


29,299 
$31 
15,228 
3,838 
105 
2,031 


223,904 
15,622 
41,575 

502 

187,905 

342,445 

379,339 

1,512 
102,261 
626,607 

1,042,502 
461,140 
29 


194,415 
1,809 
86 
1,838 
163,424 
1,363 
14,385 


127,799 
80,944 
535,128 
24,566 
47,208 








eee eeeneee 


$123,364,890 



























pepueitespamtrsep 


mgr oer 


ae ee ea ennnat 
ee ee 
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a “ge in Forel 

Vv vesse: 

At 5 per cent....cccccccccccccsseceees $1,667,267 $884,854 
NR le ee ie sateen ane 1,171,567 142,267 
15 34 cea tebiheneh Ducdhe Ks eases 481,870 86,504 
20 m2 hhh «6 00 aheecaneee* 2,324,679 646,470 
25 - th vie deccccesecescccccscce 182,242 5,581 
30 a4 MDA ess cae eee Rad eak.s 1,894,987 298,110 
40 * Seiten eA0 0.004 4,0:0hn.0.00 6:00 116,956 63,091 


aces 





Total, 
$2,052,111 
1,313,834 
568,374 
2,971,149 
137,823 
1,693,097 
180,047 



















,289,558 





$1,626,877 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE GERMAN ZOLLVEREIN. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE ZOLLVEREIN IN 1846 anp 1847. 


PORTS. 
1847, 


GI IIE oe oc Bb ied be cs cece ewt. 

Cotton yarn, unbleached............. 

ad w bE didis 00 eee sce cee 

. a 
Tron, pig......... SE EAN ie See 

* im half uare inch & above 
*: © below whereas 

ee 

Iron wares, cast, lowest SORTS TE 

_ of f pony bef ta 

* of ged and ci, 
ee 

Liem Yarn, TAWises hi. esc eecee ina 

" bleached or colored...... 

# Chrends ica<.- canes . 

ReaD Pate, aes 42 oe SE PRR: 


ioheianeniaiiite ginger, cardamons .. 
“ pepper and pimento.. . . 


cinnamon and cassia......... 


Tobacco, unwrought RSpaoryere © lant 


Silk, raw....... Diente Nued aa sto 


“ “ 


Wool, sheep, 
Woolen yarn, ‘abeoied. ceregecces 
. EEE eee 
Woolen wares, duty _ per cwt.. 
“ $30 


“ 


= Carpets .....eeeeeess 


ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee eeeeseee 


IMPORTS. 

1846. 1847. 
352,740 $91,151 
582,516 805,436 

47,837 30,340 

4,029 8,987 

9,853 8,897 

1,577,716 | 2,298,705 
1,025,087 ~ 1,044,818 
12,206 19,585 
44,135 °° 116,460 
43,794 43,671 
42,160 48,206 
8,715 8,864 
62,100 87,839 

8,711 3,748 

9,714 6,929 

7,681 11,375 

24,389 21,906 
1,710 731 
6,653 6,728 

38,809 $4,122 

"7181 1,722 

818,896 281,096 

11,091 11,736 
195,839 664,368 
904 453 
292,650 819,757 
14,939 13,127 
24,426 26,580 
103 137 
4,546 4,798 
2,298 2,518 
1,358,809 1,410,899 
13,549 15,169 
310 825 

1,609 1,689 

2,899 2,281 

8,145 3,688 
149,677 152,577 
+33,837 43,248 

8,847 7,898 

4,398 4,558 
17,314 12,691 

417 855 


28,809 





25,068 


* 


EX 
1846. 
82,579 
11,158 

1,151 
42,504 
70,156 
82,788 
48,108 

7,707 

5,511 
49,835 


97,201 


20,605 
28,132 
896 
269 
85,642 
10,152 


1,751 


5,505 
137,903 
9,833 
5,512 
10,481 
71,007 
580 
5,268 


$8,916,435 



































114,545 
10,167 
878 
$3,521 
89,551 
25,859 
42,852 
2321 3 
1,576 4 
59,352 





115,657 


21,975 
21,569 
2,291 
267 
47,540 
14,037 


60,064 

147 4 
272 e 
2038 : 
6,162 
295 
6,277 
15,946 
18,328 
26,770 
3,088 
11,202 | 

1,653 3 

111,855 a 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 





STATISTICS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We are indebted to Ricnarp M. Youne, Ese., the Commissioner of the General Land 

Office, for a copy of the Annual Report, an interesting and carefully prepared docu- 

- ment, accompanied with an appendix containing tabular statements of the disposition 

of the public lands from the commencement of the land system up to January Ist, 
1849, from which we derive the following particulars :— 


THE SURVEY AND DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Onto. The whole of the public lands in this State, which contains an area of 39,964 
square miles, or 25,576,960 acres, have been surveyed, and the township plats returned 
to this office and the respective district land offices. The books, plats, field notes, &., 
appertaining to the surveys therein, have been transferred to the — authorities of 
the State, under the acts of 12th June, 1840, and 8d March, 1845, that part of the 
business of the surveyor general's office, north-west of the Ohio, relating to surveys, 
&c., in this State, entirely closed up. The land districts have been consolidated, from 
time te time, as the sales have , until the number of the local land offices 
has been reduced to two, one of which is located at Chillicothe and the other at Defi- 
ance. All the lands have been proclaimed and offered at public sale; and there still 
remains of the public lands to be disposed of in this State, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, about 875,465 acres. 

Inpiana. . In this State, having an area of 33,809 square miles, or 21,637,760 acres, 
the whole of the public lands have been surveyed, and the township plats returned to 
this and the district land offices, The surveys in this State having been finished, the 
surveyor general has been instructed to have the plats, field notes, &c., pertaining to 
those surveys completed, and transferred to the authorities of the State by or before 
the 30th June next, as required by the acts of 12th June, 1840, and 8d March, 1845. 
The surveyor general reports, that he will be able to comply with those instructions ; 
consequently, after that shall have been done, the authority of the surveyor general, 
north-west of the Ohio, will be restricted to the State of Michi All the public 
lands in this State have also been proclaimed and offered at public sale; and of those 
lands about 3,572,645 acres remain unsold and undisposed of. 

Intinois, The area of this State is 55,405 square miles, or 35,459,200 acres. The 
whole of the public lands have been surveyed, and the plats returned to the district 
land offices, with the exception of a few detached tracts, all of which will be completed, 
’ however, together with the plats, records, &c., connected therewith, under instructions 
from this office, and the latter turned over to the authorities of the State by the 30th 
of June next, or as soon thereafter as practicable, as required by the act of 12th June, 
1840. All the lands which have been surveyed have been proclaimed and offered at 
— sale; and there still remains 15,693,076 acres of public lands in this State to 

sold or disposed of 

Micuieay. In this State, having an area of 56,243 square miles, or 35,995,520 acres, 
the surveys have been executed, and plats returned to this office and the district land 
offices of 28,177,185 acres; and, of the remainder, it is estimated that 1,478,400 acres 
will be surveyed, and the plats returned during the ensuing year. With the exception 
of about 529,000 acres in the southern peninsula, all the cde remaining to be sur- 
veyed in Michigan are in the upper peninsula. Of the public lands in this State, it is 
estimated that there are remaining to be sold or disposed of, about 25,097,296 acres. 

Wisconsin. It is estimated that there is contained within the boundaries of this 
State an area of 53,924 square miles, or 34,511,360 acres, Of this area, 14,352,879 
acres have been surveyed, and the plats returned to this and the district land offices ; 
and, of the remainder, it is estimaied that 1,344,000 acres will be surveyed, and the 
plats returned during the next year. All the lands in this State, the plats of which 
were received in time, have been proclaimed and offered at public sale ; and 28,863,763 
acres still remain unsold and undisposed of. 

Iowa. The boundaries of this State include 50,915 square miles, or 32,584,960 acres. 
Of these, 14,806,381 acres have been surveyed, and the plats returned; and of the 
balance, 2,240,000 acres, it is expected, will be surveyed, and the plats returned in the 
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ensuing year. Of the lands in this State which have been prepared for market, and 
not yet offered at public sale, the greater part are situated between Brown's and Sul- 
livan’s line, and will not, of course, be offered till the question of boundary between 
Missouri and Iowa, now pending before the Supreme Court of the United States, shall 
have been definitively settled. Of the public lands in this State, adopting Sullivan's 
line as the south boundary, 29,868,088 acres remain unsold and undis of. 

Missouri. In this State, with an area of 67,380 square miles, or 43,123,200 acres, 
41,486,437 acres have been surveyed, and the plats returned to this office and to the 
offices of the respective land districts. Of the remainder it is estimated that 1,200,000 
acres will be surveyed, and the plats returned during the next year; and if it be de- 
termined that Sullivan’s line is northern bo , those returns will nearly close 
the surveys in this State. All the disposable land which has been surveyed, has been 
eo: and offered at public sale, and adopting Sullivan's line as the northern 

, there are 29,766,740 acres of public lands remaining unsold and undisposed of. 

Anxansas. The surveys of the whole of the public how in this State, the area of 
which is 52,198 square miles, or 33,406,720 acres, have been executed, or are in pro- 
cess of completed, and the plats of nearly all those lands have been returned 
to this and > district land offices. Under instructions from this office, the surveyor 
general is closing up the business of his district, and by the 30th of June next, the 
whole of the surveys will be finished; the maps, field notes, éc., pertaining to these 
surveys, will be com and turned over to the authorities of the State, as required 
by the act of 12th June, 1840. All the disposable public lands in this State, the 
plats of which were received in time, have been proclaimed and offered at public sale ; 
and it is expected that the next proclamation will embrace all the residue that can be 
brought into market. Of these lands, 27,669,207 acres remain unsold and undisposed of. 

Lovistana. The area of this State is 46,431 square miles, or 29,715,840 acres. Of 
these, 20,343,442 acres have been surveyed, and the plats returned to the proper land 
offices, and to this office; and, of the balance, it is expected that 336,000 acres of new 
lands will be surveyed, and the plats returned during the next year. Great and pe- 
culiar difficulties have surrounded the surveys in this State, and prevented their early 
completion. Most of those made at an early period were very defective, owing, as 
appears from their history, to the inadequacy of the price then paid for that service ; 

meny were audulent, and others, owing to the intricacy of the boundaries and the 
vagueness of locality, were either not surveyed, or so executed that no contidence 
could be re in them. This was peculiarly the case in the Greensburg district, 
and finally led to the passage of the act of 29th August, 1842, directing a resurvey of 
the whole of the lands in that district. That work has been carried on as rapidly as 
the me circumstances of the case would admit, and is now speedily drawing to a 
conclusion. Numerous resurveys have also been required and executed in the other 
districts, and many still remain to be done. It is expected, however, that by a careful 
and judicious investigation, both by the surveyor general and this office, where resur- 
veys appear to be required, and by the adoption of a system for completing the sur- 
veys and locations of private claims in all such cases, that the difficulties and embar- 
rassments which exist will finally and speedily be overcome. Nearly a million of acres 
which have been surveyed in this State have not been offered at public sale, for the 
reason that some of them are interfered with by private claims, and others are reported 
as erroneous or fraudulent surveys. These diffculties will be removed as speedily as 

racticable, and in all cases that will admit of it, the lands will be brought into mar- 
et. Of the public lands in this State, surveyed and unsurveyed, there remains 
23,677,775 acres yet to be disposed of. 

Mississipri. In this State, having an area of 47,147 square miles, or 30,174,080 
acres, the whole of the public lands have been surveyed and brought into market, and 
the plats returned to this office and the respective district land offices. Numerous re- 
tracings and resurveys have also been made, to locate private claims, supply lost field 
notes, and correct erroneous surveys. The surveyor general of this State has been 
instructed to finish all the surveys and resurveys now on hand, and to complete the 
plats, field notes, &c., connected with the surveys, that they may be turned over to the 
authorities of the State, as required by the act of 12th June, 1840, by the 80th June 
next. He has assured this office of his determination to —— with those instructions, 
but at the same time suggests that this course may be prejudicial to the interests of the 
owners of some of the private claims which have not yet been located. The difficulties 
suggested in this case can easily be remedied by the passage of an act, rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the closing of these offices, and which will be considered and ex- 
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plained in a subsequent of this report. Of the public lands in this State, 11,815,040 
acres remain d co pen i ee ° : 

Atasama. The lands in this State, the area of which is 50,722 square miles, or 
$2,462,080 acres, have all been surveyed, or are in process of completion. The plats 
have been returned to this offite and the district land offices ; and, as far as available, the 
lands embraced by them have been proclaimed and offered at public sale. Numerous 
resurveys have been made in this State to supply the field notes, which were unfortu- 


nately destroyed by a fire which consumed the office of the surveyor soneesl, with 
many of the tine The surveyor general has been instructed to per ete the busi- 
ness of his office, aud to pre the plats, field notes, dic., connected with the iP bn 
to be turned over to the authorities of the State by the 30th June next, as required by 
the act of 12th June, 1840. Of the public lands in this State, 17,516,346 acres re- 
pie Bey property of the government, and are subject to be sold, or otherwise dis- 
0 
a aan The area of this State is 59,268 square miles, or 37,931,520 acres. Of 
these, 15,032,052 acres have been surveyed, and the plats returned to the respective 
land offices and to this office; and, during the ensuing year, it is expected that the 
surveys will be executed, and the plats returned, of 2,240,000 acres more. As far as 
poncten hin the lands, the surveys of which have been completed and returned, have 
n proclaimed and offered at public sale, and there now remains, the property of 
the government, and subject to be disposed of, 36,137,137 acres, including those which 
have not been surveyed. 


STATEMENT OF THE AREAS OF THE THIRTY STATES OF THE UNION IN SQUARE MILES AND ACRES, 
THE POPULATION OF EACH ACCORDING TO THE UNITED STATES CENSUS OF 1840, THE NUM- 
‘BER OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS TO WHICH EACH WAS ENTITLED, 
SEPARATELY AND IN THE AGGREGATE, THE NUMBER OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, ETC. ; 
ALSO, A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE DIFFERENCE IN THE POPULATION, ETC., OF THE SLAVE 
AND FREE STATES, SEPARATELY STATED, FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


Population according to United 
States census of 1840. 





No.of No. of No. of Presi’n- 
Area. F. white F.col’d No.of Total, sena’rs in Repre- tial 

FREE STATES. + Miles. Acres, persons. persons, slaves. 2 Cong’ss, sent’es. elec’rs. 

aine.......... 000 22,400,000 y 1,355 .... 1,793 2 7 9 
Vermont ....... 8,000 =: 55,120,000»: 291,218 730... 291,948 2 4 6 
N. Hampshire... 8,030 5,139,200 284,036 537 1 284,574 2 4 6 
Massachusetis... 7 4,640,000 729,030 8,669 .... 737,699 2 10 12 
Rhode Island... —- 1,200 768,000 105,587 3,238 5 108,830 2 2 4 
Connecticut..... 4,750 3,040,000 301,856 8,105 17 309,978 2 4 6 
New York...... 46,000 29,440,000 2,378,890 50,027 4 2,428,921 2 34 36 
New Jersey..... 6,851 4,384,640 351,588 21,044 674 373,306 2 5 7 
Pennsylvania... 47,000 30,080,000 1,676,115 47,854 64 1,724,033 2 24 26 
DU isacesakss 39,964 25,576,960 1,502,122 17,342 3 1,519,467 2 1 23 
Indiana......... 33,809 21,637,760 678.698 7,165 3 685,86 2 10 12 
Illinois. ........ 55,405 35,459,200 472,254 3,598 331 476,183 2 7 9 
Michigan....... 35,995,520 211,560 707 212,267 2 3 5 
he PORE 50.914 42,924 172 16 = 43,112 2 2 4 

revere 34,511,360 2206,71 185 11 *220,867 2 2 4 
Total....s.... 454,340 290,777,600 9,746,987 170,728 1,129 9,918,844 300«=—139 «169 
SLAVE STATES 

Delaware....... 2,120 1,356,800 58,561 16,919 2605 78,085 2 1 3 
Maryland....... 11,000 7,040,000 317,717 62,020 89,495 469,232 2 6 8 
Virginia........ 61,352 39,265,280 740,858 49,852 449,087 1,239,797 2 15 17 
N. lina..... 45,500 29,120,000 484,870 22,732 245,817 753,419 2 9 ll 
8. Carolina...... 17,920,000 259,084 8,276 327,038 594,398 2 7 9 
Georgia ........ 58,000 37,120,000 407,695 2,753 280,944 691,392 2 8 10 
Kentucky ...... 37,680 24,115,200 7,317 182,258 779. 2 10 12 
Tennessee ...... 4 28,160,000 627 5,524 183,059 829,210 2 ll 13 
Louisiana ...... 46.431 715,840 158,457 158.452 352,411 2 4 6 
Mississippi ..... 47.147 30,174,080 179,074 1.366 195,211 375,651 2 4 6 
Al Mies esa' 335,185 253,532 590,756 2 7 9 
Missouri ....... 67 43,123,200 1,574 58,240 383,702 2 5 7 
Arkansas....... 52,198 720 77,174 19,935 97,574 2 1 3 
Florida......... 59,268 37,931,520 27,943 817 25,717 54,477 g 1 3 
; ee 325,520 208,332,800 140,000 304 39,060 *179,364 2 2 4 
D. of Columbia.. 53 32,000 30,657 8,361 4,694 43,712 





Si. 





eee eens 


| SI. 


* According to the State census of 1847. 
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a ee OS Massachusetts, and admitted into the Union March 

? 20. . 

‘ oo eee ee into the Union March 
1, 

Ohio was formed of a part of the territory north-west of the Ohio River, and ad- 
mitted into the Union November 29, 1802. 

Indiana was formed of gi the north-west territory, ceded to the United States 
by Virginia ; admitted into the Union December 11, 1816. 

Illinois was formed of a part of the north-west territory, ceded to the United States 
by Virginia; admitted into the Union December 2, 1818. 

Michigan was formed of a part of the north-west territory, ceded to the United States 
by Virginia; admitted into the Union January 26, 1837. 

Towa was formed of a of the territory ceded by France, by treaty of April 30, 
1803 ; admitted into the Unior December 28, 1846. 

Wisconsin was formed of a part of the north-west territory ceded to the United 
eel A man An act was passed on the 3d of March, 1847, to admit this ter- 
ritory into the Union, upon the condition that the people should adopt the Constitution 
passed December 16, 1816. This Constitution was rejected; but the people having 
subsequently agreed upon a Constitution, the State was admitted into the Union by 
act of Congress of May 29, 1848. 

Kentucky was formed of a part of Virginia, and admitted into the Union June 1, 1792. 

Tennessee was formed of territory ceded to the United States by North Carolina; 
admitted into the Union June 1, 1796. 

Louisiana was formed of a part of the territory ceded by France April 80, 1808 , 
admitted into the Union April 8, 1812. 

Mississippi was formed of a of the territory ceded to United States by South 
Carolina; admitted into the Union December 10, 1817. 

Alabama was formed of a part of the terri ceded to United States by South 
Carolina and Georgia ; admitted into the Union mber 14, 1819. 
_ Missouri was formed of a part of the territory ceded by France in 1803 ; admitted 
into the Union August 10, 1821. 
_ Arkansas was formed of a part of the territory ceded by France in 1803 ; admitted 
into the Union June 15, 1836. 

Florida was formed of the territory ceded by Spain to the United States February 
22, 1819; admitted into the Union 8, 1845. 

Texas was an independent Republic; admitted into the United States by joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved December 29, 1845. 


RR eee 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION. 


By a law of the State of New York, (sec. 8 of the act of May 5, 1847,) the Com- 
missioners of Emigration are required to furnish, in January of every year, a report 
of the moneys received under the provisions of said act during the preceding year, 
and of the manner in which they have been applied. The Report of the Commission- 
ers, dated at their office in New York, January 17, 1849, for the year 1848, has been 
published by the Legislature, and we now proceed to lay before our readers an ab- 
stract of the same :-— 


EMIGRATION—ITS EXTENT, CONDITION, ETC. 


The number of passengers arrived at the port of New York during the year 1848, 
and for whom commutation and hospital money was paid, was 189,176; of whom, 
98,061 were natives of Ireland; 51,973 of Germany ; 39,142 of other countries—total 
189,176. The total number of passengers who arrived seaward, including citizens not 
subject to the payment of commutation money, was 195,509. 

All these passengers, with the exception of not exceeding 2,000, arrived in 1,041 
vessels, of which 531 were American; 341 British; 125 German; 44 others, 

The ratio of the sick, out of every one thousand, was 30 on board the British ves- 
sels, 9 2-5 ou American, and 8 3-5 on German. 
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NUMBER OF PASSENGERS WHO ARRIVED AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FROM JANUARY Ist TO 
DECEMBER 31st, 1848, AND FOR WHOM COMMUTATION AND HOSPITAL MONEY WAS PAID. 































From Ireland....... cceceseeee 98,061 a ee a ran 165 
Germany.......+.+-++++- 51,978 Po EO See sae ae "9 
oe fe eg © ga 23,062 Pies. <s ss entne 51 
Scotland ............546- 6,415 Denmark ...*.........> 52 
TOE 3 ov ccivcccecesced'' SIM South America......... $1 
Switzerland.............. 1,622 Remeia. Gi kiocioc scwdiban 28 
Holland............-++- - 1,560 Mexie0 iis ide cece cewits 12 
Norway......-. Semecscced 1,207 Greece... csc ceseseece 1 
WRN TD. nas wcesees .. 1,054 China ..fsics... beets 1 
West Indies............. 392 | Place of birth nnknown.,...... 95 
Italy. Sheooeeeeeooessooed $21 eS 
Spain....... eenecerese 253 Dotal ivsiscicds. se coin: ! 200,26 





The following tables nets wid compiled from another equally authentic source. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS WHO ARRIVED AT NEW YORK IN EACH MONTH FROM JANUARY TO 
MAY, IN THE YEARS FROM 1844 To 1849. 


1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848, 1849. 





January ......... 662 si«ie98—ti‘zD 447,871 8,248 
February......... 127 450 571 3,360 3560 8809 
March ...........+ 12 2677 3,770 2095 4896 9,649 
Reel P0035....! 3372 5,206 6,256 21412 14581 19,984 
~ ey gail 5283 10,662 16,772 27,648 32,877 37,406 

Total....... 10,756 20,292 28,388 58,987 62,735 84,046 


TABLE SHOWING THE COUNTRIES IN WHICH THE IMMIGRANTS WERE BORN WHO ARRIVED AT 
NEW YORK IN THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1849. 


Jan » Feb: 
ae. Apt May. Sunaite. 
we POPPEEPE LET EEL 3,846 1,866 4,036 9,248 
OS er rere 18,589 13,281 19,000 50,820 
Scotland ........cceseees 490 782 1,647 2,869 
Wale ois cc cccdccteses 56 58 487 601 
Germany... .....6ssseee8 8,681 3,771 10,964 18,366 
cock ekes dass 280 92 222 594 
Holland......... Sovteaes 49 60 472 581 
Ttaly.....2.+2eeeeeeeees 57 3 25 85 
erarpperiand rename «3009 ; 4 61 248 383 
Bs vce6c sth hese osama Il 81 102 
Poland De dG elcitiane wes otha 22 4 9 35 
Russia ccc eneeencacee sss 10 10 
Belgium.............000: 2 
EE Fs 9 
Portugal . i.....6..0085 ‘ 6 
West Indies............. 22 
ae ene es 8 
Norway... .....eeeessees 2 
East Indies.............. 2 
Bev o.ccicnc cane acididh 3 
Canada... .....eceeeeees 25 
ME. OU BEE ee 8 


1G, 030. Sdbe i980 "26, 19,934 
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ESTIMATED CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1848, 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE HON. EDMUND BURKE, THE UNITED STATE COMMISSIONER OF PA- 


TENTS—SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS JANUARY, 1849. 


16,000 
120,000 
270,000 


2,500,000 
17,500,000 

9,000,000 
21,000,000 

8,850,000 

8,800,000 
38,000,000 
26,000,000 
13,500,000 
27,000,000 
28,000,000 
17,000,000 
10,600,000 
76,600,000 
65,000,000 
70,000,000 
45,000,000 
40,000,000 
28,000,000 

8,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 


50,000 


Cotton. Hay. Hemp. 
Lbs. Ton’. Tons. 
Keene cine AO cees 
oe vtne ee GOS ieee 
awh < eqGeRee 
cane sees 90,000 . 
cee 650,000 ‘ 
ewes -+ 1,400,000 
soveene’ 4,200,000 
cecevees 470,000 
are lle 
ai aie eine 25,000 .... 
cons -«. 180,000 
2,800,000 430,000, 
45,000,000 140,000 . 
105,000,000 35,000 ate 
220,000,000 28,000 ., 
165,000,000 21,000 ... 
245,000,000 1,000 ... 
190,000,000 80,000... 
36,000,000 50,000 800 
2,200,000 140,000 11,000 
Jemeseea 1,600,000 500 
EC 500,000 480 
<eeeeaee 450,000 550 
Gaeeesss 100,000 7,000 
25,000,000 tS ae 
ep eee 400,000 
18,000,000 1,500 


eeeeeeee 





Total, 1848.. 6,222,050 12,538,000 588,150,000 1,066,000,000 15,735,000 20,330 
11,678,500 539,350,000 1,041,500,000 13,819,900 27,750 


Total, 1847.. 5,649,950 
States Oats. Potatoes. 

and Territories. Bush. Bush. 

Maine ...... 2,000,000 9,000,000 
N. Hampshire 2.500,000 5,000,000 
Massachus’ts. 2,300,000 4,800,000 
Rhode Island. 220,000 800,000 
Connecticut 2,000,000 3,500,000 
Vermont..... 3,500,000 8,000,000 
New York... 28,000,000 27,000,000 
New Jersey. 5,800,000 2,100,000 
Pennsylvania. 20,000,000 8,200,000 
Delaware ... 700,000 200,000 
Maryland 2,200,000 1,000,000 
Virginia..... 11,000,000 3,500,000 
N. Carolina 4,000,000 3,200,000 
8. Carolina. 1,250,000 4,200,000 
Georgia..... 1,500,000 2,000,000 
Alabama.... 2,000,000 2,500,000 
Mississippi... 1,500,000 2,600,000 
RE nos” caves aes 1,800,000 
Tennessee... 10,500,000 | 3,000,000 
Kentucky ... 15,000,000 2,200,000 


Rice. Rye. Tobacco, 

Lbs, Bush. Las. 
a Pere ag ee 

ee tocee ites xg TET 
PS Pee 750,000 150,000 
eee ° BG000 . .endwesiers 
ave ccces 1,500,000 825,000 
eevee sen Lic ng Sa ee 
Sekadene 4,000,000 86,000 
eevee wa BOG NEO Sc ikcaed 
ow ee eee 13,500,000 610,000 


eee eereee 


eeeeraer 


ee erase 


8,500 1,800,000 45,000,000 


3,600,000 
90,000,000 
18,000,000 

350,000 
1,200,000 
5,000,000 

12,000 


800,000 13,000,000 


60,000 33,000 
80,000 220,000 
85,000 $60,000 
30,000 215,000 

0 ae 


400,000 36,500,000 


25,000 2,800,000 68,000,000 
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Indiana...... 17,000,000 2,600,000 ....... 8,950,000 8,500,000 
Tilinois....... 5,000,000 2,300,000 9,000 170,000 1,840,000 5,400,000 
Missouri...... 7,000,000 1,200,000 ........ 90,000 15,600,000 2,000,000 
Arkansas... . 500,000 800,000 ........ 12,000 ~ 220,000 500,000 
rr --+ 6,000,000 5,000,000 ........ S00 00 OS. FELT. 10,000,000 
Florida ..... 13,000 600,000 1,000,000 ........ $60,000 6bscvsan. 
Wisconsin.... 2,500,000 1,250,000 ........ SOUG wd nviies - 1,600,000 
ee 1,500,000 1,000,000 ...... oe BOMGG . vevediece 1,800,000 
WOR aa Gace. WOO Se incee erences. ete eees 1,300,000 
D. of Col’mbia 17,000 SOOO i. COG eset 20,000 
QURBOR a akin ewe sew v's Nei iid en's Gis ak WA i aio Se 100,000 





Total, 1848 185,500,000 114,475,000 199,199,500 32,952,500 218,909,000 126,364,600 
Total, 1847 167,867,000 100,965,000 103,040,540 20,272,700 220,164,000 114,245,500 
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BANK BOOK-KEEPING,* 


We have to acknowledge the receipt, from the respected author, of a beautifully 
printed pamphlet of sixty pages octavo. It forms the twelfth section of a “ Practical 
Treatise on Banking,” which is now passing through the press, It is a succinct and 
well-digested view of the system of book-keeping which prevails in the principal bank- 
ing houses of Great Britain. 

The terms “ Bank” and “ Banking” are employed in somewhat different senses in 
Europe and America, and the system of book-keeping required in the one case is ma- 
terially different from that employed in the other. Banks, in America, are exclusively 
incorporated institutions, which have the power of issuing “bills” or circulating notes, 
and whose business operations are chiefly confined to loaning money on personal secu- 
rities, and to exchanges, both foreign and domestic. Few banks out of the large com- 
mercial cities, however, have much to do with foreign exchange. 

In Europe, on the contrary, the bankers or banking houses are generally private 
firms, or individuals doing business on their personal responsibility, and without the 
power of issuing bills for circulation. There is nothing in the United States that an- 
swers precisely to the banking houses of England. We have our brokers; but they 
are in two classes, known as stock and money brokers. If the two were united, with 
a discount department for the systematic loaning of money on personal securities, they 
would nearly resemble some of the banking houses of Europe. 

The system of business and of book-keeping in our banks is much more simple and 
easy than that of the European bankers. In England, “cash” or “money” includes 
nothing but gold and silver coin, or bullion. Circulating notes are not money, not even 
those of the Bank of England, and they are never treated as such; consequently, a 
separate account is kept for such notes. Not only each kind, but each individual note 
is separately specified and described, both in the receiving and the paying books. The 
receiving ‘clerk, or teller, for example, in receiving a deposit, is obliged, in every case, 
to specify all the different notes of which that deposit may be composed, not by their 
names and denominations only, but by their numbers, dates, &c., and then to enter the 
same, with the same specification, into the pass-book of the depositor. Whereas, in 





* A System of Banking Book-keeping. By J. W. Gitpart, F.R.S. London: 1849, 
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our banks, nothing is received on deposit but cash, the notes of accredited banks, or, 
in other words, “current notes,” being accounted as cash. The receiving teller, there- 
fore, has only to count notes, checks, and coin together, and pass the whole, in one 
amount, as cash to the credit of the depositor. 

In like manner, the paying clerk, in England, keeps a detailed register of all the 
notes he pays out, with a circumstantial description of numbers, dates, &c., while the 
same officer, in America, has-nothing but “cash” to pay out, and no “checks” to re- 
ceive but those drawn on his own bank. 

By these remarks, it will be seen that the work before us has little relevancy to the 
banking business of this country. We think, however, it could hardly fail to be use- 
ful, if carefully studied, to the private banker, or broker of our large cities, and to 
many of our merchants, whose extensive commercial connections with the old world 
render it highly desirable that they and their clerks should be familiar with the details 
of the modes of business, as conducted by their foreign correspondents, To us, the 
system looks complicated and onerous, from the number of books employed ; but, as 
it is the result of the experience and practice of ages, and the work of men the most 
eminent in the world’s history for their financial ability and the vast extent of their 
operations, we have no doubt that it is the most rigidly simple, and labor-saving sys- 
tem that can possibly be made consistent with security and dispatch. It could not 
have fallen into better hands, to elucidate and explain. The style of Mr. Gilbart is 
eminently lucid, concise, and exact. In the fewest, and the choicest words, he describes 
the various transactions, and the mode of recording them, and explains the various 
“checks,” by which errors are prevented or detected, and by which one department, 
or one clerk, is made a monitor and corrector of another, and each of all the rest. In 
this system of checks and mutual supervision lies the main security, not only of the 
banker and the customer, but of the clerks; and, if well adjusted and faithfully ap- 
plied, the security is as complete as human ingenuity can make it. 

Mr. Gilbart is not only thoroughly versed in the science and art of accounts, but is 
thoroughly artistic in his views, and his manner of elucidating them. We commend 
his work to the notice of all whom it may concern. . 

We cannot leave it, however, without extracting a few passages, which contain val- 
uable hints for clerks, book-keepers, and accountants of all countries alike, and under 


all systems of business. 


“ Although the business of keeping books is extremely easy when once the accounts 
are properly arranged, yet the adaptation of the principle of double-entry to exten- 
sive nh complicated transactions, so as to receive the full benefit of the system, is a 
process which requires the most complete knowledge, not only of the practice, but also 
of the science, of book-keeping.” 

“ Book-keeping, like all other arts, can only be mastered by industry, perseverance, 
and attention. The learner must think for himself, and endeavor to understand the 
why and wherefore of all that he does, instead of resting satisfied with vague notions 

words devoid of sense.” 

“The study of book-keeping affords an excellent means of intellectual discipline ; 
that is, when its principles are exhibited as well as their application. When the rea- 

i wers are called in exercise as well as the memory, the student who has care- 
fully attended to Pi ee ~ who wr master and not the slave of rules, 
will experience no di ty in unravelling or adjusting any set of accounts, however 
complicated or diversified:”* 4 

hen a young man enters a bank as a clerk, he should be instructed to be careful 
with regard to his hand writing, or, in his anxiety to write fast, he may forget to write 
well. If he write a bad hand, he should not above taking a few lessons from a 
professor of penmanship, who will teach him to write fast and well at the same time. 





* Double Entry Flucidated. By B. F. Foster 
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But, however badly he may write, he should try to write plain. Plainness is of more 
eonsequence than neatness or elegance. He should be very careful in writing the 
names of the customers of the bank. If he write them illegibly, there will be a loss 
of time in making them out, or they may be misunderstood, so that money may be 

ed to the wrong account, and thereby loss arise to the bank. On this account also, 
when two or more customers have the same surname, he should be very careful to write 
the Christian names fully and distinctly. 

The hecessity for writing quickly, and the want of carefulness at first, are the causes 
why so few bankers’ clerks comparatively write a good hand. But they should re- 
member that this is a most important qualification, and a deficiency in this respect 
may be an insuperable bar to promotion. Without this attainment a clerk cannot bé 

t to write up the customers’ books, nor to make out the country accounts, nor to 
write the letters, nor to fill the office of secretary. “ You ought to be careful to write 
a plain hand. You impose upon your correspondents a very unnecessary and a very 
unpleasant task if you require them to go over your letters two or three times in or- 
der to decypher your writing. A business tt is equally opposed to a very fine 
hand. A letter written in fine elegant writing, adorned with a variety of flourishes, 
will give your correspondent no very high opinion of you as a man of business.”* 

The plan of writing masters who advertise to teach good and expeditious writing 
in a few lessons is as follows :—The pupil rests his hand upon the paper without touch- 
ing it with his little finger. All the motion is then made from the wrist. Those who 
have to write their names many times in succession, such as in signing bank notes or 
in accepting bills, will find that on this plan they can get through their work in much 
less time than if they bend their fingers with every stroke of the pen. 

The young clerk shel also be taught to make his figures clear and plain, so that 
a2 cannot be mistaken for a 3, nor a 3 fora 5. He should also take care that the 
tail of his 7 or his 9 does not run into the line below, and thus turn a 0 into a 6, and 
also that the top of his 4 does not reach so high as to turn a 0 in the line above it into 
a% He should be careful, too, in putting his figures under one another, so that the 
units shall be under the units, the tens under the tens, the hundreds under the hun- 
dreds, and the thousands under the thousands. Otherwise, when he adds up the col- 
umns together he will be in danger of making a “wrong cast.” 


The above passage we take leave to commend to the special regard of some of our 
bank clerks in New York, whose undecypherable figures, sprawling columns, and worse 
than Chinese hieroglyphics, would sometimes be vastly amusing if they were not often 
vastly vexatioys. , 


He must also learn to “cast” quickly and accurately. The two main qualifications 
in this operation are accuracy and quickness. To ensure accuracy a clerk will cast 
everything twice over. The first time he will begin at the bottom of the column, and 
the second time at the top. If he begin both times at the bottom of the column, the 
association of figures will be the same; and if he has fallen into an error the first time, 
he will be apt to fall into the same error the second time. But if he changes the or- 
der, the association of the figures will be different, and he will not be likely to fall 
into the same error. Quickness can be acquired only by practice. But he will acceler- 
ate his speed by making his figures plain, and placing them strictly in a line under one 
anvther. He should also learn to cast without speaking, for the eye and the head 
will go faster than the lips. 

As a bank increases its business, it becomes of importance to improve its system of 
book-keeping, and to — means of increasing the efficiency of its clerks. A large 
establishment can generally be conducted with a less proportionate number of hands 
than a small one. It admits of a more extensive application of the principle of a di- 
vision of labor. In a small bank, one clerk may keep two or three books of various 
kinds, or perhaps act as both cashier and accountant, But in a large bank, each clerk 
is in general kept wholly to one employment. The effects of this separation of occu- 
pations is the same in banks as in manufactories; and the description of these effects 
given by Adam Smith will equally apply to both cases, 

“The great increase in the quantity of work which, in consequence of the division 
of labor, the same number of people are capable of performing, is owing to three dif- 
ferent circumstances ; first, tv the increase of dexterity in every particular workman; 





* Lectures on the History and Principles of Ancient Commerce. By. J. W. Gilbart. 
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secondly, to the saving of time which is commonly lost in passing from one species of 
work to another; and lastly, to the invention of a great number of machines which 
facilitate and abridge labor, and enable one man to do the work of many.” 

The increase of dexterity by constant. practice is very observable in the practice of 
“casting up.” A clerk who is much accustomed to this tion will cast up a long 
column of figures with singular quickness and accuracy. It is also very observable in 
“calling over.” Besides, owing to the abbreviations, a clerk in calling over will speak 
80 co ly that an unpractised ear will hardly be able to follow him. Mr. Sedge 
gives the following instance of great dexterity acquired by practice :— 

“ Upon an occasion when a large amount of bank notes was required, a clerk in the 
Bank of England si his name, consisting of seven letters including the initial of 
his Christian name, five thousand three hundred times during eleven working hours, 
and he also arranged the notes he had signed in parcels of fifty each.”* 

The loss of time in ing from one operation to another is as obvious in mental 
processes as in those which are purely mechanical. 

“ When the human hand or the human head has been for some time occupied in any 
kind of work, it cannot instantly change its employment with full effect. e muscles 
of the limbs employed have acquired a flexibility during their exertion, and those to 
be ay into action a stiffness during rest, which renders every change slow and unequal 
in the commencement. A similar result seems to take place inany change of mental 
exertion ; the attention bestowed on the new subject is not so perfect at the first com- 
mencement as it becomes after some exercise.”* 

The invention of expedients for facilitating and abridging labor is also as common 
in a bank as in a manufactory. 

Mr. Francis has recorded, in his History of the Bank of England, a variety of im- 
provements introduced into that establishment by Mr. William Rae Smee, a son of the 
chief accountant. 

He proposed an alteration in the check office, by which he stated that the work 
which employed three principals and twenty-one clerks would be done more effectu- 
ally by two principals and seven clerks. In the circulation department. the posting, 
which formerly took fifty, now my EY only eight clerks, And the whole of that de- 
partment, if now conducted upon the old system, would probably require nearly eighty 
additional assistants. In the National Debt Office Mr. Smee introduced such measures 
that “the directors were enabled so far to consult the accommodation of the public as 
to enable the transfers in the various offices to be made eight or nine days later than 
usual, the business which formerly occupied about thirty-two days being accomplished 
in about twenty-three.”+ 

As our extracts are growing larger than we intended, we must stop short, and refer 
to the book itself, page 46, for an explanation of “the horizontal system of book-keep- 
ing,” and page 50, for some of the advantages of that system. A comparison between 
the system of book-keeping practised by merchants and that practised by bankers, 
closes the book. 


UNCLAIMED BANK DIVIDENDS AND DEPOSITS, 


The following “ Act to amend an act relative to unclaimed bank dividends and de- 
posits, passed May 9th, 1835, and for other purposes,” passed the New York Legisla- 
ture April 11th, 1849, and is now in force :— 


Szction 1. Every company or association now or hereafter incorported or organized, 
or doing business under any general or special law of this State, on or before the first 
day of September next, and annually thereafter, shall cause to be published for six 
successive weeks in one public newspaper printed in the county in which such com- 

y or association may be located, and in the State paper, a true and accurate state- 
ment verified by the oath of the cashier, treasurer, or presiding officer, of all deposits 
made with said company or association, and of all dividends and interest declared and 
payable upon any of the stock, bonds, or other evidence of indebtedness of said com- 
pany or association which, at the date of such statement, shall have remained un- 

* The Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 

+ History of the Bank of England: its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Vol. ii., p. 141. 
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claimed by any person or persons authorized to receive the same for two years then 
next ag 

Sxo. 2. Such statement shall set forth the time that every such deposit was made, 
its amount, the name, and the residence, if known, of the person making it, the name 
of the person in whose favor the dividend or interest may have been declared, its 
amount, and upon what number of shares, and on what amount of stock, bonds, or 
other evidence of indebtedness of any such company or association. 

Sro. 3. The term “association” shall include every individual doing business alone 
under any general or special law of this State. 





INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF BANK STOCKHOLDERS, 


A correspondent of the Jowrnal of Commerce takes a sensible view of the individ- 
ual liability clause of the act to “enforce the responsibility of stockholders,” éc., passed 
at the last session of the New York Legislature, (for a correct copy of the law, see 
our “Journal of Banking, Currency, and Finance,” page 661, in this Magazine, for 
June, 1849,) in the following communication :— 


We cannot but think that there is an undue weight placed upon the individual lia- 
bility which the constitution imposes upon stockholders of the banks after the Ist of 
January next, and that it would have been more judicious in the Bank of Commerce 
to call a meeting of the shareholders, and annul the obnoxious section in their articles 
of agreement preventing the assumption of any individual liability, rather than adopt 
the resolution that they have come to—to cease as a bank of issue. 

There is no probability that the other banks will come to the same conclusion, and 
we presume that the intelligent gentlemen comprising the direction of that institution 
would scorn the idea of sheltering themselves under their wings, by paying out their 
notes shielded from the dangers of the conflict, but participating in the fruits of vic- 
tory. Should all the banks withdraw their circulation, the only domestic medium of 
exchange for the community would be bags of specie, (of which they have already 
had a taste in the Sub-Treasury,) or bank notes of other States, of which they know 
nothing. As these institutions are, nominally at least, chartered for the public good, 
the public convenience should in some measure be consulted. That it is just and right 
that guardians and trustees should not be liable for investments from which personally 
they derive no benefit, cannot be denied ; and of consequence, stock held by those 
parties will pass into the hands of other capitalists; but, ag a case, to judge how far 
there is a probubility that stockholders will be called upon to make good its losses, 
we will tale the Bank of Commerce as an example. _ By the statement of affairs (in 
round numbers) they hold property as follows :— 


Loans and bills discounted $4,200,000 
Ce a hig wc oh aes deca aie 6 2 800,000 
Real estate 110,000 
Notes of other banks. .........cccceece ee NE hea 800,000 
Specie 680,000 
Other assets . 50,000 


ths cnecdectccccececate anf Fa apaiee sees $6,640,000 
They owed the public— 


Individual depositors..........seseessees $2,050,000 
Bank notes in circulation 105,000 
ME BR vecoccevccvesnset pune ms 85,000 
To distant banks 650,000 
—— $2,935,000 


Leaving a balance in their hands, beyond all claims of the 
ublic, of $3,705,000 
Which balance belongs to its stuckholders, in the shape of 
stock subscribed $3,450,000 
And the remainder ($255,000) as profits... 255,000 
———_ $3,700,000 
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Rather a slight chance, we deem, that the stockholders should have to shoulder indi- 





vidual liability in this case. It may be said that the present position of an institution 
ig no index of what it may be. Very true; but our banks, many of them, have now 
p cance d wended their way thirty, forty, and sixty years, poss Soe sep a dividend . 


nly none of the 
under the salu 


r institutions have ever sunk one-half of their capitals; and 


restraint of the Sub-Treasury, (clogged, though it be, with absurd 


details,) it is not likely that those wild expansions, injurious alike to the lender and 


to the borrower, will 


in occur. There is only one position in which they can be 


in which there would be a likelihood that the stockholders could be called upon 
in their individual capacity, and that might be by their sudden winding up—from a 
suspension of specie payments. Should such a catastrophe ever take place, the whole 
community must come down with them, for the debt due to them by the public is 
limited within a circle of probably less than ninety days. Of the relative position of 
the city banks as lenders, and the public as lenders, we take (which happens to be at 
hand, though not the latest,) the statement of the former in December last :— 


They held in the shape of promissory notes, specie, stocks, &c., property 


PSS i eS. Fen Ge. RSE id eS SUE CT ss $63,000,000 
They owed the public for their bank notes in circulation.. $5,920,000 
To individual depositors bil ss heals ees aw ie 5% 9 nl ob tes 21,500,000 
WM ss Sie oc on oes ons kc chaos er hater ot api ig Sen 8,700,000 
——— 36,120,000 


to 





A ae cm to be returned to the stockholders after liquidating their debts 
i, nae pnawend canen asain sarees $26,880,000 


The property of the country is increasing each year in an enormous ratio, while the 
bank capital remains nearly stationary. That losses may occur occasionally, even 
larger ones is within the bounds of probability ; but that these city institutions, in the 
hands of intelligent and practical men, should be placed in a position where their cap- 
itals should be sunk, appears so distant as hardly to be allowed within the bounds of 


possibility. 





BANKING IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


We publish below the explanations of the State Controller in regard to the provis- 
ions of two acts of the Legislature of New York relating to stock securities, and the 
personal liability of stockholders in banking institutions. Fora correct copy of the 
second act named in the circular of the Controller below, our readers are referred to 
the Merchants’ Magazine for June, 1849, vol. xx., page 661. 


ConTROLLER’s Orrice, ALBANY, May 1, 1849, 


Ste :—I transmit to you herewith a copy of two acts of the Legislature, passed at 
the recent session, containing provisions of much importance to the banking institutions 


of the State. 


The first of these is an act amendatory of the general Banking Law. It will be 
perceived that the first section makes a material change in the character of the stock 
securities required to be deposited with the Controller as a security for the redemption 
of circulating notes. Under the previous law, the Controller could receive no other 


than stock of the State of New York, bearing, or made equal to, 6 per cent. The 


present act provides that one-half the amount of stock securities deposited in this 
office, may consist of stocks of the United States, “in all cases to be, or to be made 


equal to, a stock producing an interest of 6 per cent per annum.” 


Banking associations and individual bankers who have heretofore deposited stocks 
of this State, and who may desire to avail themselves of this provision, will be per- 
mitted to withdraw the securities now held, and to substitute therefor stocks of the 
State of New York and stocks of the United States in equal proportions. 

The succeeding sections of the act referred to are intended to enable the stockhold- 


ers of the Sifety Fund Banks, as their respective charters shall expire, to preserve the 
the continuance of their institutions, by a reorganization under the provisions of the 


general law and the several acts amendatory thereof. 
To facilitate the transition from one system to the other, without embarrassment to 


the banks or tle community, the Controller is authorized to receive a deposit of secu- 
rities in amounts of not less than $10,000, which may be increased from time to time 
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for three years, within which time the deposit must be made equal to the minmum 
sum of $100,000, required to be pledged by associations formed under the original pro- 
visions of the general Banking Law. : 

By the second of the acts hereto annexed, the Legislature have prescribed the man- 
ner of giving effect to the provision of the Constitution, which imposes a personal lia- 
bility upon stockholders in moneyed incorporations, in the event of their failure. 

The nature and extent of this liability is wisely defined to the end that each stock- 
holder shall be responsible for himself only, for an additional amount equal to the 
stock he may hold, and that our citizens, investing their — in moneyed institutions, 
may know in advance the utmost limit of the liability to which they may be subjected. 

It is hoped and believed that the provisions of this act will be satisfactory to those 
interested in our banking institutions, and the community at large. The interest of 
stockholders and of the public, in respect to the soundness and safety of the capital 
employed in the business of banking, may be regarded as identical. It is conceived 
that the limited liability now imposed, so far from exposing shareholders to increased 
hazard, will tend to ensure the safety of their investments by inducing vigilance and 
prudence in the administration of their affairs, and thus afford new safeguards for the 
protection of their own interests and the rights of their creditors. : 

With this additional inducement to the exercise of reasonable care, and with the 
results of past experience to serve as a warning against the danger of illegitimate ex- 

ansive operations, it is hardly conceivable that a moneyed institution possessing a 
ne fide capital, and administered under the guidance of honest directors, should suf- 
fer a loss of its entire capital, and expose its owners to further contributions. 

Very respectfully, WASHINGTON HUNT, Controller. 


THE WALL-STREET STOCK BROKER; 





AND AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ WASHING,” “LONG AND SHORT,” “CORNERING,” ETO, 


In a former number of the Merchants’ Magazine we gave, from the Day-Book, a 
brief history of stock brokers’ operations in the board, explaining, at the same time, the 
meaning of the signs and technical phrases used by those who deal in stocks. From 
the same source we compile a brief history of the games that are played, and the 
means used to catch the unwary, and out-maneuver the cunning and the shrewd; in- 
cluding an explanation of the well-known Wall-street terms of “long and short,” 
“cornering,” and “washing.” We will not vouch for the character of the “ Wall-street 
broker” as portrayed by our friend of the “ Day-Book ;” and, therefore, if any of the 
class feel aggrieved, we will cheerfully open our journal for explanation or defense. 


It is a matter of some surprise to those who have never been in Wall-street, that so 
many live by merely beg ng and selling stocks, and some get rich. When men con- 
sume the necessaries of life, it seems in justice that they ought to create some of them, 
or at any rate they ought to do something for the benefit of those who do create them. 
An actor, painter, sculptor, or artist of any kind, usually gives to the producers of those 
things he consumes something that pleases the fancy—something that gratifies and 
amuses them. So with the keepers of ten-pin alleys and billiard rooms, segar makers, 
jewelers, makers and venders of artificial flowers, laces, silk fringes, ribbons, and or- 
naments of all kinds—each gives something to the grower of potatoes in return for 
what they eat. The eye, ear, or taste is fed by all who take from the farmer or me- 
chanie the. products of his labor. Even the novel writer returns something to the hand 
that feeds him. The lawyer settles disputes, the doctor heals the sick, the preacher 
directs the mind to the road of peace. All these various classes eat, drink, sleep, and 
are clothed; yet not one of them creates a particle that he eats, or a thread that he 
wears. Still he does something. The “silk goods merchant” preaches against the 
wearing of jewelry, and, dangling an ear-drop in his hand, asks if the fair wearer ex- 
pects to wear them in heaven; and the vender of finger-rings in return asks, if he who 
sells paper roses and embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs expects to deal in merchandiss 
in heaven. There is no trader but thinks others worse than himself. 

As has been stated, all consumers of food and clothing give something in return. 
Not so the broker. He is of no more benefit to mankind, or rather his business is not, 
than a game of quoits or ball. How, then, do so large a number live and make mo- 
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ney? That is a question, like many others, easier asked than answered. The only 
answer that can be given is, that they live by “making money.” One class live by 
finding purchasers of notes for owners who have not wit or energy enough to find them 
themselves. Another live by buying country bank bills at one price and selling them 
at another, simply because there are fools enough in the trade to take them at par, 
when they are # to 1 per cent less than par. Some live by hunting up purchasers of 
cotton for those who are too rich or lazy to do it themselves. But these brokers are 
only clerks and agents with another name. 
F The stock broker is entirely another character. He is a gentleman—a gentleman 
by birth and education—a gentleman in manners and hibits, and a gentleman in all 
the various relations of life—even to keeping his trotting horse, having a box at the 
opera, and a pew in the church. The stock broker is a scholar, too. Some are histo- 
rans; some novel writers, and some are poets. Some are members of the medical 
faculty ; some are deacons in churches; some are politicians; some diplomatists, and 
some Jews and aldermen. By nature the stock Aas is a ta!ker—yet he knows when 
to hold his tongue. He will talk about everybody's business but his own. His ears 
are always open, but he never believes one word he hears about stocks. By common 
consent. every stock broker is allowed to lie as much as he pleases when making a 
pone but if he denies having made it, or backs out, he is down. If he has a thou- 
shares of stock to sell, he appears most anxious to buy, and vice versa, and never 

deceives so effectually as when he tells the truth. 

..“ Cornering” and “ washing” are phrases much used among brokers, but not gene- 
rally understood out of Wall-street. 

Wasuine is when John makes a sale in public to Joe, with a previous understanding 
that Joe is not to take the stock. For instance, John holds a large amount of Harlem 
which he is anxious to get rid of. If he throws it into the market at once, he is pretty 
sure to “knock the price down.” His safety depends upon a “stiff” market; and he 
goes to Joe and makes an arrangement with him to take 500 shares at full price, or 
an eighth above. They both go into the board, and when Harlem is called, John offers 
a hundred shares at 58} cash. No one takes them, but several bid 57 a 57} to 4. 
John comes down 4, and Joe “takes ‘em ;”—“a hundred more,” “take ‘em ”—“a hun- 
dred more,” “take ’em”—*a hundred more,” “take ’em.” John now “holds up,” and 
Joe offers to take a hundred more. If some “old stager” sees through the game, he 
“sticks”: Joe with a hundred, and the game is up; if not, why John may be said to 
have succeeded, and the market for Harlem is firm, “Washing” will hardly go down 
at the board; the game is too old, and there is too much danger in playing it when 
there are none but old brokers present ; but in the street it is very common, and many 
a “green” one is taken in by a “wash sale.” The truth is, a man who does not un- 
derstand the business had better go to California than speculate in stocks, 

Lone anp Snort. These are brokers’ phrases that have not yet been explained, and 
as mysterious and misunderstandable as any other. “Long” means when a man has 
annie stock on time, which he can call for at any day he chooses. He is also said to 
be “long” when he holds a good deal. 

“Short” means when a broker sells stocks, to be delivered at a future day. If he 
owns the stock he sells, or agrees to deliver, he is both “long” and “ short” at the same 
time. The effect of one contract neutralizes or “blocks” the other, and in reality he 
is neither “long” or “short.” If he does not own the stock—which is the case nine 
times in ten—he is “short,” or what is the same thing, a “ bear ;” and it is for his in- 
terest to get the price down so as to be able to buy the stock to deliver at a less price 
than he sold. 

Cornering. Ten or twelve years ago, the game of cornering was played a good 
deal in Wall-street ; and down to 1840, there were many attempts by various parties 
to play it successfully, but nearly every one was a failure, and ended in a loss to the 
parties making it. Cornering is done after this wise. 

Four, five, six, or ten (as the case may be) brokers enter into an arrangement with 
each other to buy up and get control of the entire stock of some company. The 
commence by depressing the stock as much as possible. To do this, they must all 
appear to be sellers, and cry down the price, representing it to be worthless, and them- 
selves heartily sick of everything pertaining to it. While they are publicly selling 
Jots of 100 or 200 shares, their agents or tools are.buying all they can get hold of As 
soon as they have bought all the cash stock they can find in this way, they turn sud- 
denly around and begin to buy on time. Parties not in the secret of course are wil- 
ling to sell on 30, 60, or 90 days—even though they do not possess the stock, thinking 
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that before the expiration of that time they will be able to buy it at a less price than 
they sold it at. In this way thousands of shares are sold to be delivered at a future 
day, to the very men who own every share of stock that has every been issued. When 
the time arrives for delivery, the sellers discover that there is no stock to be had but 
of the men to whom they have sold it. Of course, they must pay whatever the own- 
ers choose to demand. If the game is well played, the cornerers will make as much 
in selling out as they have in buying in, Should every one of the party prove true to 
his comrades, they will so manage as to get rid of the whole stock to outsiders at a 
high price. It will be readily seen that this is a very dangerous game unless well 

layed ; for should any of the parties interested “let fly” without letting the others 

now it, the game is up, and although he may make a fortune, it will be at a sacrifice 
of all the others. To corner successfully, requires a little more confidence in one an- 
other than is found now-a-days. 

The last completely successful cornering operation was made about twelve years 
ago, in Morris Canal. Some parties in Newark, N. J., and some in New York city, 
united in buying up all the stock of the company at something less than 30 per cent 
on its par value, After getting it all into their own hands, they bought all they could 
contract for on time, and when the parties from whom they bought wanted the stock 
to deliver, they (the buyers) sold it to them. “Morris” went up to 150, and there the 
cornerers kept it until they got rid of nearly every share. 


een ete 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY NOTES IN THE CANADAS, 


An act which passed the Canadian Parliament in May, 1849, relating to Foreign 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, in Canada, goes into operation there on the 
first of August, 1849. It materially changes the laws regulating inland bills, &e. Its 
most important provisions we publish below, for the benefit of such of the readers of 
the Merchants’ Magazine as have business in Canada :— 


That any bill drawn or note made payable to the order of any person, or to the or- 
der of the maker or drawer thereof, shall be transferable by endorsement either in full 
or in blank, or by delivery, and the holder under a blank endorsement shall have the 
same remedy by action as if the endorsement were in full. [These are not the clear- 
est terms that might have been used.] 

Three days of grace, and no more, next after the day when such bill or note shall 
become due and payable, or after the day when such bill shall be presented to the 
drawer thereof, and shall be allowed for the payment thereof, and shall be reckoned 
to expire in the afternoon of the third of the said days of grace, unless the said third 
day shall fall on a Sunday or holiday, when the next day preceding not being a Sunday 
or holiday shall be the last of the days of grace. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to entitle the maker of any note pay- 
able on demand to any days of grace, or to prevent the holder from demanding pay- 
ment for the same at any time, and protesting for non-payment whenever the same 
shall be refused. 

Whenever any bill shall be refused acceptance by the drawee thereof, the same 
may be forthwith protested; and after due notice of such protest shall have been 
given to the parties liable on such bill, the holder thereof may insist on immediate 
payment from the said parties, and may sue for and recover the amount of such bill 
with costs and interest as if the same had matured and been protested for non-pay- 
ment; provided that when due notice of non-aceeptance salt have been given to the 
said parties, it shall not be necessary afterward to present the said bill for payment, 
or if such presentment be made to give notice of the dishonor. If, at the expiration 
of the forenoon of the last day of grace any bill or note shall be unpaid, the holder 
thereof may cause the same to be duly presented for payment, and in default thereof 
to be protested. No presentment an ye for non-payment of any bill or note 
shall be sufficient to charge the parties liable on such bill or note, unless such present- 
ment and protest be given to the said parties as hereinafter provided. 

The liability of such acceptor or maker toward the holder, shall continue in full 
force, although the liability of the parties may be discharged from the want or ille- 
gality of protest or of notice of protest, 

Any service of notice of protest for non-acceptance or non-payment, if made within 
three days next after the day upon which such bill or note shall have been protested, 
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ee bere a cee See cok each expsien bad been made upon the day of protest- 
same. 

enever any bill shall be noted for non-acceptance, it shall not be n to 
cause service of notice of the same to be made upon any party liable thereon. When- 
ever any bill so noted shall be protested for non-payment, the notice of such protest 
shall also embody notice of the previous noting for non-acceptance, and shall give the 
holder the same right to recover from the parties liable thereon, as if they had been 
severally served with notice of the noting thereof. 

None other than the New Year's or Circumcision day, the Epiphany or Twelfth day, 
Annunciation day, Good Friday, Ascension day, Co Christi 8 4 Bt Peter and St. 
Paul’s day, All Saints day, Conception day, and Christmas day, the anniversary of, 
and day fixed to celebrate the birth-day of our sovereign, and any day fe once by 
royal proclamation or by proclamation of the governor-general or person administeri 
the Yokoo yom of this province, for a solemn fast or as a day of thanksgiving, 
be deemed and taken to be a holiday. 


Lerten 











NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


' LIGHT-HOUSE AT HYANNIS, 


Custom-nousr, Edgartown, April 30, 1849. 

The Light-house recently erected at Hyannis was lighted up for the first time on the 
evening of Monday, May 7th, 1849. The following directions are given for sailing into 
that harbor :— 

When coming from the Eastward, bring Point Gammon Light to bear N. N. E. in 
3} fathoms water, and steer N. W., on which course you will have from 3} fathoms to 
a quarter less three. When the Light on the bank bears N. 4 E. run for it, which 
course will carry you two cables’ length from the East end of the Breakwater. Give 
Reged berth towards the shore, anJ round to in 24 or 3 fathoms water. 

n coming from the Westward, bring Point Gammon Light to bear E. by N,, or 
ft E. by N. } N,, and run for it until the Light on the bank bears N. by E. } E, and run 
. for it as above. JOSEPH T. PEASE, Collectcr and Superintendent. 
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NOSSHEAD LIGHT-HOUSE, 


The Commissioners of the Northern Light-houses hereby give notice, that a Light- 
house has, been built upon the Point of Nosshead, in the County of Caithness, the Light 
of which will be exhibited on the Night of Monday, the 18th June, 1849, and every 
Wight thereafter, from Sunset till Sunrise. 

e following is a Specification of the Light-house, and the appearance of the Light, 
Mr. Alan Stevenson, Engineer to the Commissioners :— 

The Light-house is in N. lat. 58° 28’ 38”, and in W. long. 3° 3’5”. By Compass 
the Light-house bears from Ackergill Tower in Sinclair's Bay, E. by S. % S., distant 2 
i. miles; from Duncansby Head, S. 8. W. $ W., distant 10 miles; from Pentland Sker- 
ft ries Light-house, S. W. by S. { W., distant 13 miles; from Elzieness, N. N. E.4E, 
distant 14 mile; and from Sarclethead, N. E. } N., distant 63 miles. 

The Nosshead Light will be known to Mariners as a Revolving Light, which grad- 
ually attains its brightest state once every half minute, and then as gradually declines, 
until to a distant observer it totally disappears. The Light will be visible towards 
the North and East, between W. N. W. and 8S. W.} W. From 8S. W.4 W. to N. E. 

N. in a South-easterly direction, the Light will be of the natural appearance ; but 

N. E. 3, N. to W.N. W. ina Norther direction, (or within Sinclair's Bay,) it will 
be colored Red. The Lantern is elevated 175 feet above the level of the Sea; and 
the Light will be seen at the distance of about 15 miles, and at lesser distances ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere ; and, to a near observer, in favorable weather, 
the Light will not wholly disappear between the intervals of greatest brightness. 

The Commissioners hereby further give notice that, by virtue of a Warrant from 
the Queen in Council, dated 11th August, 1848, the following Tolls will be levied in 
respect of this Light, viz :-— 

“For every vessel belonging to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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(the same not belonging to her Majesty, her heirs and successors, or being navigated 
wholly in ballast,) and for every Foreign Vessel which, by any Act of Parliament, 
Order in Council, Convention, or Treaty, shall be privileged to enter the Ports of the 
said United Kingdom, upon paying the same duties of tonnage as are paid by British 
vessels (the same not being vessels navigated wholly in ballast) which shall pass the 
said Light-house upon Nosshead, or derive benefit thereby, the Toll of one farthing 
Ton of the burden of every such vessel, for each time of passing the said Light- 
ouse, or deriving benefit thereby, on a coasting voyage, and double the said Toll for 
ing or deriving benefit on an over-sea voyage ; and double the said respective Tolls 

for every ws = vessel not so i eggaal 

y order of the d, 

Office of Lighthouse Board, Edinburg, May 16, 1849. 


ALEX. CUNINGHAM, Secretary. 





LIGHT-HOUSE ON EXECUTION ROCK, 


The Light-house, which for some time previous had been in course of erection on 
Execution Rock, at the entrance of Long Island Sound, is completed, and a fixed Red 
Light was first exhibited therein on the evening of Monday, ay 21st, 1849. A Red 
Light distinguishes this light-house from the one on Sands’ Point, a few miles to the 
eastward. A Fog Bell, now in the process of construction, will be attached to the 
Tower as soon as practicable. 
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TONNAGE DUTY ON SPANICH VESSELS. 
CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
Treasury DeparTMENT, June 13th, 1849, 

The particular attention of the department has been called to the operations of the 
acts of Congress “ Concerning tonnage duty on Spanish vessels,” approved 13th July, 
1832, and 30th June, 1834, with especial reference to certain Be oad accorded on 
the part of the Spanish government to vessels of the United States entering and de- 
parting from ports in the “Island of Cuba,” under certain mentioned circumstances. 

The privileges referred to are ascertained from an authentic source to be of the fol- 
lowing description, to wit :— 

1st. That American vessels entering ports in the Island of Cuba, in ballast, are not 
subjected to the payment of any tonnage duty whatever. 

2d. American vessels entering the ports in the Island of Cuba, with a cargo of any 
description of merchandise whatsoever, are exempted from any charge of tonnage duty, 
if such vessels convey or export therefrom cargoes of molasses taken in at said ports, 

The laws of 1832 and 1834, beforementioned, contemplate and require Spanish ves- 
sels, coming from any port or place in the islands of Cuba or Porto Rico, to pay in the 
ports of the United States the same rate of duty on tonnage that shall be levied on 
American vessels at the port of said islands from whence such Spanish vessels shall 
have last departed ; and, likewise, such further tonnage duty as shall be equivalent to 
the amount of discriminating duty that would have been imposed on the cargoes im- 
ported in the same vessels respectively, if the same had been exported from the port 
of Havana in American bottoms. It consequently follows, that where no tonnage du y 
or discriminating duty on the cargoes of American vessels, entering and departing from 
ports or places in the Island of Cuba, is imposed and collected thereat, Spanish vessels 
coming from such ports or places are to be similarly treated as regards tonnage duty 
in the ports of the United States. 

The collectors of the customs are therefore instructed to abstain from the exaction 
of any tonnage duty on Spanish vessels coming from ports or places in the Island of 
Cuba in ballast, or when laden with cargoes of molasses taken in at either of said 
‘amb Their cargoes of course must be subjected to the duties levied on the article 

y the tariff act of 30th July, 1846, together with the additional duty imposed by the 
11th section of the tariff act of 30th August, 1842. 

Where Spanish vessels are about to depart from a port of the United States with 

any goods, wares, or merchandise, for any destination other than some port or place in 
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the Island of Cuba, or Porto Rico, the bond and security required by the 8d section of 
the act of 30th June, 1834, must be exacted in all such cases before allowing clearance 
or departure of the vessels. 

To entitle Spanish vessels, coming from ports in the Island of Cuba, to the exemp- 
tion from tonnage duties in the cases contemplated in these instructions, it is deemed 
a matter of proper precaution, in the event of any future modification or change on the 
fem of the Spanish authorities of these privileges, to require the master of any such 

panish vessels to produce to the collector, at the time of entry, from the chief officer of 
the customs, at the port in the Island of Cuba from which the vessel last departed, a 
certificate, duly verified by the American consul, stating what tonnage duty, if any, is 
exacted on American vessels arriving at said port in ballast, likewise what discrimina- 
ting, or other duty, if any, is charged on such vessels when departing from said port 
with cargoes of molasses. W. M. MEREDITH, Sec’y of the Treasury. 


—s 


RE-EXAMINATION AND APPRAISEMENT OF GOODS, ETC. 


CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS. 





Treasury Department, June 11th, 1849. 


The following decisions of this department, on questions to which its attention has 
been recently directed, are communicated for your information and government :— 

1st. That, as the additional duty imposed in certain cases, by the 8th section of the 
tariff act of the 80th July, 1846, is not, in the opinion of the department, to be viewed 
as a penalty, within the intent and meaning of existing laws, applications for remission 
of such duty, under the act of 3d March, 1797, providing for the remission of penalties, 
are not authorized by law, and cannot therefore be entertained by the department. 

2d. That the appraisements, duly made by the appraisers appointed in pursuance of 
law, having determined and fixed the true foreign market value of merchandise, on 
which value, with costs and charges added, the duties are to be levied, any act of Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, and being by law final and conclusive; the De- 
partment cannot interpose for the relief of parties from the effect of any such appraise- 
ment, its interference extending no further than to sanction, where it is thought proper, 
and before the duties are imposed, the re-examination and appraisement of goods in 
cases where the appraisers shall desire it, with the view, should they find cause, of 
correcting or amending their return to the collector. 

W. M. MEREDITH, Sec’y of the Treasury. 


NEW TARIFF OF VENEZUELA, 
The Senate and Chamber of Representatives, constituting the Congress, have made 


the following decree :— 


ArticLe 1. An extraordinary duty shall be levied for the term of two years upon 
the articles, and in the manner hereinafter expressed. 

Art. 2. Merchandise and goods which shall be imported from foreign ports through 
either of the custom-houses of the Republic, shall pay a duty of 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem on such as are already chargeable with duty, or 15 per cent ad valorem on such 
as are duty free. 

1. The amount of this duty shall be paid in cash when it does not exceed $400, or 
within 80 days when it exceeds that amount. 

2. In the liquidation of this duty the same course and formalities shall be observed 
as are established by the law regulating the custom-houses. 

3. The duties established by this article shall commence on the Ist of June with re- 
gard to the commerce of the West India Islands, and from the Ist of. July next with 
regard to the commerce of the United States and Europe. 

Arr. 3. National productions and manufactures which, after the publication of this 
law, shall be exported to foreign ports from whatsoever port of the Republic, shall 
Pay a duty of 6 per cent ad valorem. 

‘rom this are excepted coffee, cotton, and the products of the sugar cane, which 
shall pay only 3 per cent ad valorem; gold, which shall pay 1 per cent, and silver 2 
per cent. Cattle of all kinds duty free. 

Passed in the Chamber of Representatives and in the Senate on the 28th April, 1849. 
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COMMERCIAL DECREE OF URUGUAY, TOUCHING THE IMPOST ON FLOUR. 


Ministry or Finance, Monte Vipeo, pril 6th, 1849. 

Decree ;—The government being desirous of reducing the impost of fifteen dollars 
per barrel on flour, which powerful reasons compelled it to establish, has found the 
means by making other articles (which, from their nature, are better calculated than 
flour to the impost) contribute to raise the amount then considered indispensable, 
consequently decrees :— 

Arrtioie 1, From the first day of May forthcoming, all merchandise dispatched in 
this custom-house for consumption (with the exception of wheat, flour, and grain,) shall 
pay a municipal duty of 4 per cent at the same time and in the same office where the 
ordinary duties are paid. 

Arr. 2. Every barrel of flour, or its equivalent in any other package than those 
dispatched through the custom-house, shall pay the duty after the promulgation of 
the decree, twenty reals, in the manner and place designated in the previous article. 

Art. 3. Each fanega of wheat of all classes shall pay ten reals. 

Art. 4. The flour and wheat dispatched by the custom-house, but still, under the in- 
spection of the special commission of this article, subject to the impost of $15, shall 

ay, in order to free itself, twenty reals per barrel, and ten reals per fanega on wheat, 
in all the present month. 

Arr. 5. This payment may be made with notes at 60 days’ sight, with two endors- 
ers, to the satisfaction of the special commission of this article. 

Arr. 6, This impost shall last no longer than porerstd to pay the debt incurred on 
the article of flour, the liquidation of which shall take place immediately. 

Art. 7. The Directory of the Purchasing Society of the revenue of the custom- 
house is charged with the execution of this decree, in that part which refers to its col- 
lection. 

Art. 8. Let it be made known, published, and inserted in the Nation Register, and 
communicated to the Honorable Assembly of Notables. 

Signed, GUAREZ. 
BRUNO MAS, 


YUCATAN TARIFF REGULATIONS, 


Vice-ConsuLate or Tue Repusiic or Mexico, New York, May 24, 1849, 
A communication has just been received at the office under my charge from the 
Minister of the Treasury, informing me that, by order of His Excellency the President 
of the Republic, all shippers of goods which may henceforward be dispatched to any 
of the ports of the State of Yucatan, must conform to the rules and regulations laid 
down in the general tariff of October 4, 1845, for the maritime custom-houses. In the 
meantime, and until a new disposition is made by the government, duties will also be 
exacted on those goods, according to the special tariff of the Peninsula: all persons 
who may be guilty of an infraction, subjecting themselves to the penalties prescribed 
in the act of the 4th of October, referred to above. Merchants and shippers are, there- 
fore, informed that ships’ papers will not be countersigned at this office, unless they 

are in strict conformity with the said rules and regulations. 
WM. GEO. STEWART, Vice-Consul. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE: 
ON LAYING A HIGHER TAX UPON EMIGRANT PASSENGERS ARRIVING AT THAT PORT. 


We learn from the Philadelphia Commercial List that, at a stated meeting of the 
Directors held on Monday, May 21, 1849, the law passed at the last session of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, laying a higher tax upon emigrant passengers arriving 
at the port of Philadelphia than is charged elsewhere, coming up, the committee to 
whom the subject was referred reported that the act, if tested in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, could not be carried into effect, being illegal according to the 
Constitution. A compromise, however, which would be satisfactory to all parties, was 
in progress of adjustment between the importers and the Board of Health, by which 
the tax would be placed upon the same footing as exists in neighboring cities. This 
compromise is in accordance with the views of the importers, and places all emigrant 
passengers arriving at the port of Philadelphia on the same footing as those arriving 
at New York, Baltimore, and other ports, and will remove all difficulties upon this 
subject. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR DRAINAGE ON SUGAR IMPORTED. 


Some months ago, the late Controller of the Treasury made an able report in favor 
of the application of Mr. Jonathan Thompson and others, merchants of New York, for 
an allowance of duties exacted upon sugars lost by drainage on the voyage of importa- 
tion, and Mr. Secretary Meredith, after deliberation, concurred in and affirmed the re- 
port and decision. e importers have now received from their counsel at Washing- 
ton, the following official announcement of the decision of Mr. Meredith :— 

. Treasury DerartTMeENT, May 4th, 1849, 

Sir :—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ult., with its en- 
closure, in relation to certain claims now before the department, for return of duty, 
paid in excess, on importations of sugar. 

The question submitted having been duly considered by the department, it has been 
decided, that importers of sugar are legally entitled to allowance for actual deficiency 
in the weight of sugars, ascertained to have occurred by drainage during the voyage 
of importation, instructions to which effect, addressed to collectors of customs, are now 
in course of preparation. 

gia the honor to be, very respectfully, your ob’dt. servant, 
W. M. MEREDITH, Sec’y of the Treasury. 
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GENERAL MANUFACTURING LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following is a correct copy of a law which passed both houses of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania at its last session, and being approved by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth on the 7th day of April, 1849, is now in force :— 


AN ACT TO ENCOURAGE MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS IN THIS COMMONWEALTH. 


Srction 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
morwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same, That at any time hereafter when five or more persons may de- 
sire to form a company under the provisions of this act, for the purpose of carrying on 
the manufacture of woolen, cotton, flax, or silk goods, or of iron, paper, lumber, or salt, 
in this Commonwealth, and shall have subscribed as capital stock for that purpose a 
sum not less than twenty thousand dollars, in such shares as they may have agreed 
upon, not less than fifty dollars a share, and actually paid into such persons as they 
may have appointed to receive the same the one-fourt _ of the capital stock so 
subscribed, it shall and may be lawful for them to sign and acknowledge before some 
officer competent to take acknowledgment of deeds a certificate in writing, in which 
shall be stated the corporate name of said company, and the objects for which it has 
been formed, the amount of its capital stock subscribed, the amount actually paid in, 
and to whom paid, the number and value of the shares into which said stock has been 
divided, the residence of the subscribers, and the number of shares subscribed by 
each, the name of the county in which the chief operations of the company are to be 
carried on, the term of years for which the association is to continue, and the number 
and names of the directors who shall manage the affairs of said company until the 
next annual election; the said certificate shall be recorded in the office for recording 
of deeds in the county in which the business of the company is to be carried on as 
aforesaid. in a suitable book kept for that purpose, and a copy of said certificate, duly 
certified by the recorder of said county, under his seal of office, shall be filed in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and the said Secretary, upon the receipt 
of the said certified copy, shall enter thereon and upon the original certificate to be re- 
tained by the company, the day and date of the filing of the same, and shall, moreover, 
cause a true copy of said certificate to be recorded at length in a suitable-book to be 
kept in his office for that purpose. 

Sec. 2. For every such certificate so filed in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, the parties filing the same shall pay to the Secretary, for the use of the 
Commonwealth, one-half of one per centum upon the capital stock of said company, 
payable in five annual instalments, the first whereof shall be paid in one year from 
the time of filing said certificate. 
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Sxo. 8. When the certificate shall have been recorded and filed as aforesaid, the 

rsons who shall have signed and acknowledged the same, and their successors, shall, 
. the term agreed upon, not exceeding twenty years from the filing of such certifi- 
cate in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth as aforesaid, be a body politic 
and corporate in fact and in law, by the name stated in such certificate, and by that 
name have succession, and be capable of suing and being sued, and shall, by their cor- 
porate name, be capable in law of purchasing, holding, and conveying any real or 
personal estate whatever, necessary or convenient to enable the said company to carry 
on the business or operations named in such certificate, not exceeding two thousand 
acres, 

Sc. 4. The stock, property, and affairs of said company shall be managed by not 
less than five, nor more than thirteen directors, a majority of whom in all cases shall 
be citizens of this State, who shall respectively be stockholders therein, and who shall, 
except as provided in the first section of this act, be elected at a general meeting of 
the stockholders, to be held at such time and place annually as shall be directed by 
the by-laws of the company, of which time pe place public notice shall be given for 
at least two successive weeks next preceding said general meeting and election, in at 
least two newspapers printed in the county where the operations of the company shall 
be carried on, if so many are printed therein, and if so many are not printed therein, 
then in papers having -circulation in said county printed in an adjoining county ; and 
the election shall be made by such of the stockholders as shall attend either in person 
or by proxy. All elections shall be by ballot, and each stockholder shall be entitled 
to as many votes as he owns shares of stock in said company, but no person shall in 
any case be entitled to more than one-third of the whole number of votes to which 
the holders of all the shares in the capital stock of such company would be entitled. 
No stockholder, females excepted, residing within ten miles of the place appointed for 
such general meeting or election, shall vote by proxy, nor shall any person vote as 
proxy for more than two absent stockholders ; the persons receiving the greatest number 
of votes at any such election, shall be directors, and when any vacancy shall happen 
among the said directors by death, resignation, removal from the State, or otherwise, 
it shall be filled for the remainder of the year in such manner as may be provided by 
the by-laws. 

Src. 5. In ease it shall happen at any time that an election of directors shall not 
be made on the day designated by the by-laws, the company for that reason shall not 
be dissolved, but it shall be lawful on any other day within the next succeeding sixty 
days to hold an election for directors, in such manner as shall be provided by said by- 
laws, and all acts of the directors in office, at the time of such omission to elect, shall 
be valid and binding upon the company until their successors are elected. 

Seo. 6. There shall be a President of the company, who shall be designated from 
the directors of the company, and shall be elected or chosen in such manner as shall 
be provided by the by-laws, and there shall also be a Treasurer and Secretary, not of 
the number of directors, who shall, in the first instance, be appointed by the directors, 
to serve until the next annual election, at which election, and annually thereafter, they 
shall be elected by the stockholders, in such manner as shall be provided by the by- 
laws, and shall hold their offices respectively during the pleasure of the stockholders, 
but may be removed for cause, to be assigned in writing by the directors, and entered 
on the minutes of their proceedings, and any vacancy in the office of Treasurer or Sec- 
retary shall be filled by the directors, until an election shall be had by the stockhold- 
ers. The persons appointed to receive the amount paid in on the stock subscribed, as 
provided in the first section of this act, shall pay over the amount so received to the 
‘Treasurer, or to such other person as the directors may designate, and the said Treas- 
urer, before he enters upon the duties, shall execute a bond, with such securities as 
may be deemed proper by the directors, conditioned for the faithful discharge of his 
duties, and to account for all moneys, books, papers, and effects he may receive as such 
Treasurer, which bond shall be renewed annually: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the offices of Treasurer and Secretary being filled by the same 
individual, if the company may so desire it. 

Src. 7. The capital stock of the said company shall be called in and paid in money, 
at such times and in such proportions or instalments as the directors may require, of 
which public notice shall be given for at least two successive weeks next preceding 
the time or times appointed for that purpose, in the newspapers hereinbefore desig- 
nated; and if any stockholder shall neglect to pay such proportion or instalment, or 
any part thereof, at the time or times appointed, he, she, or they shall be liable to pay 
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in addition to the amount so called for and unpaid, at the rate of 1 per cent per month 
for the delay of such payment, and if the same and the additional penalty or any 
thereof, shall remain unpaid for the period of two months, he, she, or they shall, at 
the discretion of the directors, forfeit to the use of the company all right, title, and 
interest in and to every and all share or shares, on account of which such default in 

yment may have been made, or the directors may, at their option, cause suit to be 
ponght for the recovery of the amount due, together with the penalty of 1 per cent 
per month as aforesaid. In the event of a forfeiture as aforesaid, the share or shares 
so forfeited may be disposed of at the discretion of the directors, is such manner as 
may be prescribed by the by-laws. No stockholder shall be entitled to vote at any 
election, or at any general or special meeting of the stockholders, on whose share or 
yng any instalment or arrearages may be due and unpaid for the period of thirty 
al 8. The directors of such company, a majority of whom shall form a quorum 
for the transaction of business, shall keep minutes of their votes and proceedings in a 
suitable book to be kept for that purpose; they shall have power to make such by- 
laws as they shall deem proper for the management and disposition of the stock and 
business affairs of the company, subject, however, to the revision and approval of the 
stockholders, and not inconsistent with the laws of this Commonwealth, and provided 
for the appointment and prescribing the duties of all officers, agents, factors, artificers, 
and other persons that may be employed, and for carrying on all kinds of business 
within the objects and purposes of such company, but it shall not be lawful for any 
such company to use any part of its capital stock or other funds for any banking pur- 
poses whatever, nor in the purchase of any stock in any other corporation, nor shall 
the company make loans to any stockholder or officer of said company, or to any one, 
on security of its own stock. 

Src. 9. The stock of such com shall be deemed personal estate, and shall be 
transferable in a suitable book ni, So by the company for that purpose, in person 
or by attorney, duly authorized, in presence of the President or Treasurer, but no share 
or shares shail be transferable until all arrears or previous calls thereon shall have 
been fully paid in, or the said shares shall haye been declared forfeited for the non- 
payment of the calls thereon in the manner hereinbefore provided: Provided, That 
no such company shall commence operations until 50 per cent of the stock subscribed 
shall be paid. All the stockholders in any company incorporated uncer the provis'‘ons 
of this act, shall be jointly and severally liable in their individual capacities for all 
debts and contracts made by such company, to the amount remaining unpaid on the 
share of stock by them respectively held, until the whole amount of the capital stock, 
as fixed and limited by the said company as in this act provided, shall have been paid 
in, and a certificate thereof shall Lave been made and recorded, as prescribed in the 
following section. 

Sec. 10. The President and directors, with the Treasurer and Secretary of every 
company incorporated under the provisions of this act, within thirty days after the 

yment of the last instalment on the first half of the amount of capital stock, as 
fixed and limited by the company, and of each subsequent instalment, shall make a 
certificate, stating the amount of the capital so paid in, which certificate shall be signed 
by said President, Treasurer, Secretary, and a majority of the directors, and verified 
by the oath or affirmation of said President and Treasurer, and they shall, within the 
said thirty days, cause the said certificate to be recorded in the office for recording 
deeds in the county where the chief business of the company shall be carried on as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 11. Every such company incorporated as aforesaid shall publish for two suc- 
cessive weeks, in the month of December, annually, in the newspapers before men- 
tioned, a notice or statement showing the amount of its capital stock subscribed, the 
amount thereof actually paid in, and the amount of its debts, as they severally existed 
on the last day of November immediately preceding, which notice or statement shall 
be signed by the President, Treasurer, and Secretary, under oath or affirmation. 

So. 12. In case of the dissolution, failure, or insolvency of any company incorpo- 
rated under the provisions of this act, all debts due or owing to operatives or laborers 
for services perfurmed fur such company for any period, shall first be provided for and 

id out of the effects or assets of said company. 

Src. 13. At each and every annual meeting of the ‘stockholders of any company, 
to be held as hereinbefore provided, the President and directors for the year preceding 
shall lay before them a full and complete statement of the affairs of the company for 
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the twelve months immediately precedin , exhibiting, under the various seperate 
heads, the amount of money received, and from what sources, the amount disbursed, 
and for what purposes, the amount of the debts of the company, and the balance re- 
maining with the company. 

Sxe. 14. Dividends of so much of the profits of any such company as shall appear 
advisable to the directors shall be declared in the months of June and December, an- 
nually, and paid to the stockholders or their legal representatives at any time after 
the expiration of ten days from the time of declaring the same, but the said dividends 
shall in no case exceed the amount of the net profits actually acquired by the com- 

y, so that the capital stock shall never be impaired thereby; and if any dividend 
shall be declared and paid which shall impair the capital stock of said company, the 
directors consenting thereto shall be jointly and severally liable, in their individual ca- 

acities, for all the debts of the company then existing, and all that shall thereafter 
G contracted, so long as they respectively continue in office: Provided, That if any 
director shall be absent at the time of declaring such dividend, or shall object thereto, 
and shall, within the ten days above named, file a certificate of his absence or objec- 
tion, in writing, with the Treasurer of the company, and cause a copy thereof to be 
recorded in the office for recording of deeds in the county in which the operations of 
the company are carried on, as aforesaid, he shall be exempt from said liability, ex- 
cept as stockholder. 

Sec. 15. That within thirty days after the declaration of any dividend by any com- 
pany incorporated under the provisions of this act, the amount of State tax to which 
the stock of such gi! ape may be liable, shall be paid into the State Treasury, and 
a statement under oath or affirmation of the President or Treasurer of such dividend 
shall be communicated to the Auditor General. 

Sxzc. 16. The copy of any certificate of incorporation recorded and filed in pursu- 
ance of this act, duly certified by the Recorder of the proper county to be a true copy 
of such certificate, shall be received in all courts and places as evidence of the incor- 
poration of such company, if the said certificate shall conform to the provisions of 
this act. 

Src. 17. Persons holding stock in any such company, as executors, administrators, 
guardians, or trustees, shall not be personally subject to any liability as stockholders 
of such company, and the estates and funds in the hands of such executors, adminis- 
trators, guardians, and trustees, shall be liable in their hands in like manner and to the 
same extent as the testator or intestate, or the ward or person interested in such trust 
fund would have been, if they had respectively been living and competent to act, and 
held the same stock in their own names: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as authorizing investment by trustees, executors, or guardians, in 
such stock. 

Src. 18. Every such executor, administrator, guardian, or trustee may represent the 
shares of stock in his hands at all meetings and elections of the company, and may 
vote accordingly as a stockholder. 

Sec. 19. Whenever any company, embraced in the provisions of this act, shall de- 
sire to call a meeting of the stockholders for the purpose of increasing or diminishing 
the amount of the capital stock, or for extending its business, it shall be the duty of 
the directors to publish a notice, signed by at least a majority of them, in the news- 
papers hereinbefore mentioned, at least three successive weeks, and to deposit a writ- 
ten or printed copy thereof in the post-office, addressed to each stockholder at his us- 
ual place of residence, at least two weeks previous to the day designated for holding 
such meeting, which notice shall specify the object of meeting, the time and place, 
when and where such meeting shall be held, the amount to which it is desired to in- 
crease or diminish the capital, and the business to which it is proposed to extend the 
operations of the company. 

Sxe, 20. If, at the time and place specified in the notice provided for in the pre- 
ceding section, stockholders shall appear in person or by proxy, representing not less 
than two-thirds of all the shares of the stock of the corporation, they shall organize 
by choosing one of the directors, if present, and if not, then one of the stockholders, 
as chairman of the meeting, and some suitable person as secretary, and the chairman 
shall appoint two of the stockholders present to act as tellers, when they shall pro- 
ceed to a vote of those present in person or by proxy, as provided in the fourth sec- 
tion of this act, and if, on canvassing the votes given, it shall appear that the holders 
of two-thirds of all the shares composing said capital, have voted in favor of increas- 
ing or diminishing the amount of the capital stock, or of extending its business, as the 
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case may be, then and not otherwise, a certificate of the proceedings shall be made 
out, showing a compliance with the provisions of this act, the amount of capital actu- 
all paid in, the business to which jt is extended, the whole amount of the debts and 
liabilities of the company, and the amount to which the capital shall be increased or 
diminished, which certificate shall be signed by the said chairman, secretary, and tel- 
lers, and verified by their respective oaths or affirmations. The said certificates, when 
so signed and verified, shall be recorded, and a certified copy thereof filed in the office 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, as provided in the first section of this act, 
and when so recorded and filed, the capital stock of such corporation shall be increased 
or diminished to the amount specified in such certificate, and the business extended 
according to the vote of the stockholders as aforesaid. 

Seo. 21. Every such company so increasing or diminishing its capital stock as afore- 
said, shall have power to receive and hold such real estate as may be necessary or 
convenient for the objects and purposes of the corporation, and no more. 

Src. 22. The total amount of the debts and liabilities of any such company, shall 
never exceed three times the amount of its capital actually id in; and if any debts 
or liabilities shall be contracted exceeding said amount, the ce tors. and officers con- 
tracting the same, or assenting thereto, shall be jointly and severally liable, in their 
individual capacities, for the whole amount of such excess, 

Sec. 23. In any action brought to enforce any liability under the provisions of this 
act, the plaintiff may include as defendants any one or more of the stockholders of such 
company claimed to be liable therefor, and if judgment be given in favor of the plain- 
tiff for his claim, or any part thereof, and any one or more of the stockholders, so made 
defendants, shall be found to be liable, judgment shall be given against him or them; 
the execution upon each judgment shall be first levied on the property of such com- 
pany, if to be found in the county where the chief business of the company is carried 
on, and in case such property as is sufficient to satisfy the same, cannot be found in 
said county, the deficiency, or so much thereof as the stockholder or stockholders, de- 
fendants in such judgment, shall be liable to pay, shall be collected of the property of 
such stockholder or stockholders, on the payment of any judgment aforesaid, or any 
part thereof, by one or more stockholders, the stockholder or stockholders so paying 
the same shall be entitled to have such judgment, or so much thereof as may have 
been paid by him or them, assigned to him or them for his or their benefit, with power 
to pot the same in manner aforesaid, first against the company; and in case the 
amount so paid by him or them, shall not be collected of the property of the company, 
then rateably against the other stockholders, if any such there be, originally liable for 
the claim on which such judgment was obtained, but no stockholder shall be person- 
ally liable for the payment of any debt contracted by such company, unless suit for 
the collection of the same shall be brought against such company within six years after 
such debt shall have become due. 

Src. 24. It shall be the duty of the directors of every such company, to cause a book 
to be kept by the treasurer or secretary thereof, at the office or principal place of bu- 
siness of the company, which shall contain the names of all persons, alphabetically 
arranged, who are, or who shall, within one year have been stockholders of such com- 
pany, showing their places of residence, the number of shares of the stock held by 
them respectively, and the time when they respectively became the owners thereof, 
and the amount paid on such shares, and the total amount of capital stock paid in, 
which book shall, at the end of the year, be carefully preserved in the office of the 
company for future reference, and shall, during the usual business hours of the day, on 
every business day, be open for the inspection of all persons who may desire to inspect 
the same, and any and every person shall have the right to make extracts from such 
book, and no transfer of stock shall be valid for any purpose whatever, except to ren- 
der the person to whom it is transferred liable for the debts of the company, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this act, until it shall have been entered therein as required b 

this section, by an entry showing by and to whom the same has been transferred ; such 
book shall be prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated in favor of the plaintiff 
in any suit or proceeding against such company, or against any one or more stock- 
holders ; and if any such company shall neglect or refuse to keep such book, or to 
make, or cause to be mae, any proper entry therein, or shall, on application made to 
any director or officer thereof, neglect or refuse to exhibit the same, or to allow ex- 
tracts to be taken therefrom, as hereinbefore required, such ran shall forfeit and 
pay to the party aggrieved, fifty dollars fur each and every day it shall so neglect or 
refuse as aforesaid, recoverable by said party as in other cases of claims against such 


company. 
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- -@x0, 25. Special-meetings of the stockholders in any such company shall be held at, 
the request of the president, or at the request of any number of stockholders repre- 
senting not less than one-fourth of the whole number of shares in the capital stock of 
such com Y giving at least two weeks’ public notice in the newspapers hereinbefore 
peo ge time and place designated for holding the same, and stating spe- 
cifically the objects of such meeting, and the objects stated in such notice, and no other, 
shall be acted upon at such meeting, nor shall any business be transacted at any such 
special meeting, unless a majority of all the shares in the stock of such company shall 
be there represented, but the meeting may adjourn from time to time, or until such 
inajor jority shall be present. 

rc. 26. The Legislature reserves the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act, in 
such manner, however, as shall do no injustice to the corporators, but such amend- 
ments, alteration or repeal, shall not take away or impair any remedy given against 
any company created in pursuance of the provisions of this act, its stockholders or offi- 
cers, for any liabilities which shall have been previously incurred. 





CONNECTICUT COPPER MINES, 


We learn from the “ Farmer and Mechanic,” that the copper mines of Bristol are * 


exciting a good deal of interest among capitalists and scientific men at this time. Their 
product, and the number of men employed, has greatly increased within a brief pe- 
riod. A gentleman from Bristol has stated that not less than 300 were now at work 
in them. They are regarded by many as the most profitable mines now worked in 
the United States, not excepting the — mines of Lake Superior, or the gold dig- 
gings of Georgia and North Carolina. e most distinguished scientific man in the 
State, Professor Silliman, has expressed the confident opinion that they extend from 
Bristol in a southerly direction toward Hampden, for a distance of more than thirty 
miles, and if thoroughly worked would be sufficient to give profitable employment te 
$0,000 miners. These mines already furnish a large amount of tonnage to the Canal 
Railroad, and will doubtless afford at least an equal amount to the Hartford and Bristol 
Railroad, when that work is completed, which it will be by the 1st of November, 184% 

James L. Miller, of New York, says, in a letter addressed to Messrs. Starr and Alb 
burtis, the editors of the “ Farmer and Mechanic,” that he has recently “visited the 
copper mines now opening in the town of Plymouth, Litchfield county, Connecticut; 
and much to my surprise find a large strong vein at the depth of 35 feet, producing 
good specimens of copper ore, with every indication that the code contained in the 
vein will yield a copper ore of as good quality, and as large a quantity, as the mine 
now wrought at Bristol has ever produced. The vein runs from east to. west, with a 
vertical dip, cutting the geological formation of the mountain at right angles, forming 
what'is called a aha vein.” 


—_——w 


IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR SPINNING YARN, 


Mr. George H. Dodge, of Attleborough, Mass., has invented a valuable improvement 
in machinery for spinning winding yarn, being a combination of the self-acting mule 
and throstle, and having many advantages over the common method of spinning, and 
equally applicable for filling and warp. In the room usually occupied for 1,000 mule 
spindles, 1,500 may be placed, which will do the work of 3,000 spindles. It occupies 

e usual space required for warp spinning, but will, it is said, spin 50 per cent moré 
yarn to the spindle than the best ring bobbin spindle in use, and with a saving of 
two-fifths of the power. It is estimated to spin 100 per cent more yarn than the to 
spindle, and with one-half the power compared to the quantity. The spindle is more 

urable than the common one in use, being tapered to the top, and their being no 
bobbins or check pins used, it maintains its balance at any speed required. It is not 
liable ‘to get out of order, and is much more convenient to piece up the ends when 
broken, than the bobbin frame. Messrs. Dodge & Suns have their entire mill upon 
this method of spinning, and say that from twenty-nine years’ practical experiencé 
with other spinning, they believe it to be the best in use, and know that it is worthy 
the attention of manufacturers. 

They are daily producing more yarn from 2,820 spindles, than they were able to do 
from about 4,600 spindles of the old plan commonly used, and have averaged the 
product of the above 2,320 spindles fur nineteen successive weeks, without making 
VOL. XXI.—NO. I. 9 
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any allowance for stoppages, or hindrance from other causes, and have spun 61,287 
Ibs, yarn No, 80—seven skeins to the spindle—per day. They invite all practi 

men and others that feel an interest in improvements, to call at their manufactory 
in Dodgeville, and examine the same. ’ ' 





TRON FURNACES IN OHIO AND KENTUCKY. 


There are in Ohio and Kentucky thirty-three iron furnaces, which yield an ageregate 
of 56,000 tons of pig metal each year. In addition to these furnaces in Ohio, there 
are a number in Tennessee and Illinois, which yield a considerable amount of metal; 
and, with the increase of population in the West, this business in steadily advancing. 

Much the largest portion of the Ohio and Kentucky metal is disposed of in the Cin- 
cinnati market, and it is very seldom that the supply is more than adequate to the de- 
mand, or that the former is not about equal to the latter. In consequence of this, and 
of the article not being one of speculation, prices fluctuate but little, and the ruling 
rates have been about $26 for cold blast, Tennessee and Illinois, $28 for cold blast, 


_ Ohio and Kentucky, and $27 for hot blast, Ohio and Kentucky. 


Of the 56,000 tons of metal produced in Ohio and Kentucky, the Cincinnati Price 
Current estimates that 22,000 tons is consumed in Cincinnati, for which $600,000, or 
thereabouts, is paid annually. From this statement some idea may be formed of the 
extent of the foundry business in Cincinnati. 

We find in Cist’s Advertiser a list of the Ohio and Kentucky furnaces in 1849, which 


we append :— 


HOT BLAST. 
Names. Owners. Location. 

Buena Vista.........H. Means & Company.............. Castleburg, Kentucky. 
er Peers ce Lampton & McCullough............ Castleburg, Kentucky. 
Greenup............ Wilson, Scott & Company.......... Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. ....... W. M. Patton & Company.......... Greenupsburg, Kentucky. 
Raccoon .............Hollister & Brothers,............... Greenupsburg, Kentucky. 
New Hampshire... ... Gertiel Beaten o... Pe tees Greenupsburg, Kentucky. 
Pease sii J Bentley, Thompson & Company..... Gallipolis, Ohio. 

std. ce. 8G Iron and Coal Company ............Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
Vesuvius............ J. W. wy nd & Company........ Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
Mt. Vernon ......... Campbell, Ellison & Company....... Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
Lawrence........... Culbertson, Means & Company...... Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
Pine Grove.........-R. Hamilton & Company........... Hanging Rock, Ohio, 
SDs actacpavesnnd Sinton, Means & Company .......... Hanging Rock, Ohio, 
Sc od tincpemedecss Sinton, Means & Company.......... Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
cel Ee Glidden & Company.............55 Franklin, Ohio. 
Mnapire ......-ccccss Glidden & Company............... Franklin, Ohio. 
Qe 00 0.05 0d ne bive Hamilton, Rogers é Company....... Franklin, Ohio. 
Franklin. ....... ... Gould, Hurd & Company........... Franklin, Ohio, 
Buckhorn...........,. Willard, James & Company......... Wheelersburgh, Ohio. 
Mss § nk ivnse'ee Smith, Manser & Company.......... Wheelersburgh, Ohio. 
Jackson ..........5. Tewksbury, Adair & Company...... Wheelersburgh, Ohio. 
Bloom.... .........-McKinnell & Brothers.............. Wheelersburgh, Ohio. 

COLD BLAST. , 

CERO, 005) one» aside oe W. Patterson & Company.......... Castleburg, Kentucky. 
BER OTAGA nie oicinn .sBev Mle TAQ sisson VIG Castleburg, Kentucky. 
Bellefonte.,......... W. L. Poage & Company........... Amanda, Kentucky. 
Amanda,.......000+. Peel &: Motes oc we TPA Amanda, Kentucky. 
Caroline............. .Steece, Paul & Wurts............... Greenupsburgh, Ky. 
Taorel...., ssceseees Wurts & Brother................405 Greenupsburgh, Ky. 
Keystone ........... Green, Griswold & Company........ Gallipolis, Ohio. 
OF | Pye Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
ee Dempsey, Rogers & Company....... Hanging Rock, Ohio. 
Olive......... ont ob Campbell, Peters & Company.. ......Wheelersburgh, Ohio. 


CRETE. +) p-n:tnine slows Glidden, Smith & Company......... Wheelersburgh, Ohio. © 
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IMPROVED MACHINE FOR SEWING. 
In regard to this invention, the Tribune observes :—We have witnessed the opera- 


tion of a new sewing machine—Newell’s improvement of ago | & Johnson's patent— 
which has just been put in operation at the sewing factory in Platt-street, New York. 
On turning a crank with one hand, the machine sews seems of any length, and any 
desired curve. The stitches are perfectly even and tight, and may be taken of any 
length. The work to be sewed is fastened into a sliding frame, and guaged so that 
the needle shall strike the point of commencing the seam. The eye of the needle is 
near the point, and as it pierces the material, the thread is carried through and caught 
by a hook, which holds it till the second stitch is made. It then drops the first, taking 
up the second and bringing it throngh it, so that each stitch is looped upon the one 
behind it, the whole forming an interlinked chain. At the factory there are several 
machines, most of them employed in making salt bags. About 15,000 are manufao- 
tured daily for the salt works in this State. One machine will make from 800 to 1,000 


bags per day. 





DESCRIPTION OF A NEW STRAW CUTTER, 


The Scientific American describes a new straw cutter invented by Mr. Lewis Tup- 
per, of Auburn, N. Y. The knife is arranged in a different manner from any other 
that we recollect to have seen, and the feeding rollers are turned by the recipro-. 
cating motion of the cutter. The knife is a single blade bevelled downwards on 
both sides from the middle. (This is like some others.) It is secured to a vibrating 
horizontal red or lever, (one on each side of the box,) and it has fork ends with screws 
on them, which pass through the knife and secure it firmly, while it can easily be de- 
tached when required. These rods have a reciprocating motion by being attached to 
the knife at one end, and secured by pivot axis to the side of the feed box at the other 
end. One rod passes through a small groove on the end of a vibrating arm, which 
works two clicks that mesh into a ratchet wheel on the end of the upper feed roller; 
therefore, every cut of the knife moves the feed roller one notch round, giving it an 
intermittent rotary motion to coincide with the motion of the knife. This arrange 
ment saves sume gear wheels, and isa good method of feeding an intermittent cut- 
ting motion. 





CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


The following eloquent passage is taken from a late address of Edward Everett to 
a Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature :— 


“We hear much at present of veins of gold recently discovered in Mexico, Califor- 
nia, and elsewhere. In fact, we hear of nothing else. But I care not what mines may 
be found in the North or in the South—in the wastes of Siberia or in the Sierras of 
California, Wherever the fountain of the golden tide may gush forth, its streams will 
flow to the region where educated intellect has woven the boundless net-work of the 
useful and the ornamental arts. If the State of Massachusetts adheres to the same 
policy which has for the most part directed her legislation, a generous wave of the 
golden tide will reach her distant shore. a * * 

“For me, may poor old rocky, sandy Massachusetts exclaim— 

“For me, the balm shall bleed and amber flow— 
The coral redden and the ruby glow— 


The pearly shell its liquid glave infold, 
And Phebus warm the ripening ore to gold”” 





METHOD OF SOLDERING CAST IRON WITH WROUGHT, 


We find the following process for soldering cast iron with wrought iron in a late 
English paper :— 

First melt filings of soft cast iron with calcined borax in a crucible; then pulverise 
the black vitreous substance which is ee produced, and sprinkle it over the parts 
which are intended to be united; after which, heat the pieces of cast and wrought iron 
and weld them together on an anvil, using only gentle blows, This metliod is peeu- 
liarly applicable for the manufacture of iron articles which are intended to be made 
red hot, and are required to be impervious to fluids or liquids, as such a result cannot 
be obtained by simple fastening. 
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GREAT RUSSIAN RAILWAY FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO MOSCOW. 


The greatest work of modern times, undertaken as a public improvement and not 
directly as a war measure, was the project by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, for a 
line of railway to connect the great capitols of the empire. The distance was gener- 
ally stated at 500 miles, but the location of the railway has been effected in a distance 
of only 420 miles. 

The plan adopted, contemplated the construction of a road perfect in all its parts, 
and equipped to its utmost necessity, regardless of expense or of the time requisite to 
its completion. The estimates were on a scale of imperial grandeur, and contemplated 
the expenditure of thirty-eight millions of dollars. The work was entrusted to Colonel 
George W. Whistler, with unlimited authority, and forty millions of dollars set aside 
for the work. 

Seven — was the shortest estimate made for the time of its completion, and all 
parts of the work were so distributed as to give time for everything to take its appro- 
priate position when required. 

. These advantages were fully appreciated by Colonel Whistler, and all his plans 
were matured upon a scale of comprehensive economy suited to so important an un- 
dertaking. The line selected for the route had no reference to intermediate localities, 
and is the shortest one attainable without sacrificing more valuable requirements for 
the road. It is nearly straight, and passes over so level a country as to encounter no 
obstacles requiring a grade exceeding twenty feet to the mile, and most of the distance 
upon a level. The roadway taken is four hundred feet in width throughout the entire 
length, the road bed elevated from six to ten feet above the ordinary level of the 
country, and is thirty feet wide on the top. The road is laid with a double track, a 
five feet guage, and a rail of sixty-nine pounds to the lineal yard, on a ballasting of 
gravel two feet in depth. The bridges have no spans exceeding two hundred feet, and 
are of wood, built after the plan of * Howe's Jmproved Patent,” so well known on the 
New England roads, with a truss twenty-four feet in _— 

The work had so far advanced at the time of Colonel Whistler's death, that a large 
portion of it will be in use the present year, unless this event shall delay the prosecu- 
tion of the work. Under these circumstances, the death of Col. Whistler was received 
in this country with an universal expression of sympathy and sorrow. It is fortunate, 
however, that the enterprise is so far completed that his fame and his works are safe 
from the accidents of time or of change. His successor will share largely in the same 
American spirit that he possessed, and will see no reason to change or modify any- 
thing that had been attempted by a man who united to the rarest mechanical genius, 
the most eminent practical ability. 

Mr. William L. Winans of Baltimore, recently arrived from Russia by the way of 
Paris, left St. Petersburg a few days only before Colonel Whistler’s death. He has in 
conversation with us given information such as has not been before detailed in this 
country, and we feel more than ordinary pleasure in giving some account of the road 
to our readers. Mr. Winans is of the firm of Harrison, Winans & Eastwick, who are 
so well known in this country as the contractors for furnishing the equipment of this 
road. They have already supplied it with 

162 locomotive engines, averaging twenty-five tons weight. 
{2 passenger cars. 

2,580 freight cars. 

2 imperial saloon carriages, capable each of carrying the Imperial Court of 
Russia. 

This ara has been built in Russia in shops prepared by the contractors, and 

supplied by them with Russian labor. The whole contract with Messrs. Harrison, Wi- 





nans & Eastwick has amounted to between four and five millions of dollars. They 
engaged to construct a suitable number of Russian mechanics to take charge of en- 
gines when completed. 

The engines are of two classes, sixty-two are eight-wheel engines for passenger 
travel, and one hundred eight-wheel engines for freight. The passenger engines are 
of one uniform pattern throughout, so that any part of a machine will fit the same po- 
sition on any other. They have each four driving wheels coupled six feet in diameter, 
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and trucks in front similar to the modern engines on the New England and New York 
roads, Their general dimensions are as follows :— 


Waste of boiler............ Fe SR aR Aa BOS Mba ag ly ere » 47 inches. 
Length of tubes........ Rahs ess. b:SEK DCAM MAGE cae ta O00 10} feet. ~ 
Number of tubes.....,....0.0--0ecceess PS ed Tae Sease 286 
Diameter of tubes............. uae haa os con Wee oa EA Gam 2 inches. 
Diameter of cylinders. .........esccesseees eeengsae biweess I 
Length of stroke... ........+.2000. SOA GaSe Sete seesecasuns _ 


The freight engines have the same capacity of boiler, the same number and length 
of tubes, with three pair of driving wheels and a pair of small wheels in front. The 
driving wheels are only four and a half feet diameter, with eighteen inch cylinders, 
and twenty-two inch stroke, all uniform throughout in workmanship and finish. 

The passenger cars have the same uniformity. They are all fifty-six feet in length, 
by nine and a half feet in width, and divided into three classes. The first class carry- 
ing thirty-three ngers, the second class fifty-four, and the third class eighty pas- 
sengers each. They are all provided with eight truck wheels each, with eliptic steel 
springs. The freight cars are all of them thirty by nine and a half feet, made in an 
uniform manner, having eight wheel trucks under each. 

The imperial saloon carriages are of 80 feet in length and nine and a half feet width, 
having double trucks with sixteen wheels under each. They are finished into five dif- 
ferent compartments, the imperial mansion in the center, twenty-five feet in length, 
fitted up with every luxury for sitting or reclining, and with every comfort in every 

rt of it that the most ingenious mind can devise, or the most refined taste can desire. 

pacious platforms are provided in front and rear. The whole cost of them exceeds 
Jifteen thousand dollars each. 

The depots at each terminus, and the station houses and engine houses along the 
line are on a plan uniform throughout, and on a scale equally imposing. Fuel and wa- 
ter stations are placed at suitable points, Engine houses are provided at the distance 
of fifty miles apart, built of the most substantial masonry, of circular form, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet in diameter, surmounted with a dome, containing stalls for twen- 
ty-two engines each. Engines are to run from one engine house to another only under 
one heat, and are run back and forth from station to station, so that they are kept con- 
stantly in charge of the same persons. Repair shops are attached to every engine 
house, furnished with every tool or implement that the wants of the road can require. 

Engine drivers have to go through the appropriate*training before they are allowed 
to take charge of an engine, and every arrangement provided that skill, experience or 
ingenuity can demand. 

Colonel Whistler looked forward to the completion of this great work with the eye 
of a Christian and a man. The greatest work of civil engineering that the world had 

et demanded was entrusted to his care. He never forgot his country or the duties 

e owed to his reputation. He needed only to await the consummation of his labors, 
and transport the Imperial Court of Russia from the banks of the Neva to the palace 
of the Kremlin in ten hours time, to have had a fortune at his disposal from the muni- 
ficence of the Emperor. Though receiving a large salary during his engagement, this 
was barely enough in that country to sustain the proper dignity of his position. He 
resigned these rewards and all the honors of the world at the fearful summons of 
death, leaving the inheritance of a spotless name to his children, his profession, and 
his country. a 

It needs no other testimony to show the estimation in which he was held, than the 
fact that his successor is to be an American also! We confess the pride of our hearts, 
that our country presents so glorious a spectacle to the genius and the learning of Eu- 
rope. The fact that the unobtrusive citizen of republican America could, by the force 
of genius and of merit, attain a rank and a position in the proudest monarchy of Eu- 
rope, and a power for good beyond anything that hereditary greatness or titled no- 
bility could command, causes a reflection that gives us far more pleasure than the .re- 
collections of any triumph of arms, or any attainment of titles, that are within the gift 
of power— American /ailroad Journal. 


ee een 


CANAL STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The “ Central City,” an excellent daily published in Syracuse, N. Y., has seen a stout 
lake canal boat, bearing a load of 80 tons, and propelled by steam alone, passing 
through that city, going east, at good packet boat speed. It may well be supposed 
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that the affair excited great curiosity. It was a novelty to see a boat stepping off in 
that style, and “never a horse” about it at all. The works were invisible, lion the 
puffing of the engine could be heard. The wheel was between the rudder and the 
t, and not more than eighteen inches or two feet in diameter. “The smoke and 
steam escaped through the stern of the boat, some two feet above the surface of the 
water. It moved like a swan upon the water, and made no commotion whatever, that 
any “honest man need regret,” whether he had charge of the canal, or not. So far as 
could be observed by a looker-on, the triumph of steam canal navigation is complete. 
If so, comment upon the importance of the achievement would be quite superfluous. 





TOLLS ON THE CANADIAN CANALS, 


The Canadian authorities have established, and made proclamation of the following 
rates of toll, by which it will be seen that the former tolls on salt and coal passing 
the Welland Canal are restored. 

That in lieu and stead of the canal tolls, now collected on the St. Lawrence, the fol- 
lowing rates be charged on goods, wares, and merchandise, namely :— 


DOWNWARDS. 
Corn, corn meal, apples, onions, bran and ship-stuffs, oil cake or oil, meal 

in bulk, fish, gypsum, ores, coal, and salt.............0+056+ perton £0 1 0 
All other articles. ........6.....0.. Gi aT SNe Were SIS On bet 
Steamers and other vessels, by ton measurement...........-.0.0065 0 0 Of 
Timber—square, in vessels, boats or craft, per thousand cubic feet..... 0 5 0 

° # in rafts, per thousand cubic feet passing through the 
COMERS 055 5 sin a vnc ase vet ones coeeS VO Ma OUN A 0 10 0 

. round or flatted, in vessels, boats or craft under 12 by 12 per 
thomednd. cubs Gants. o).ic.5 ses evsies Vin esse oevic vbite sis 0 8 9 

” in rafts, under 12 by 12 passing through the canals, per thou- 
mann beeentpderea EL TLE LLL ee On 76 

Boards, planks, scantling or sawed lumber in vessels, boats or craft, per 

thousand cubic feet, inch measurement. ..........0.0cceeceeeeees 0 0 6 
Boards, planks, scantling or sawed lumber in rafts, passing through the 

SF 85S R ITS EAS BNE. 6 SSE CA 8 oO: k® 
be ea shnnapirap dene cibem ee LEELIPELTLTE CECE RE LL ee perM. 0 10 0 
West India staves and heading."...........0.cceeseecsececvecweses 0 56 0 
Barrel ad EE MCS URE 0 oie PE UCTS Shed 'es SO: 0 
SN a 5 oes i o04s ccs agl au 45s.0 bei Svee dh vcdce user cei pean 0 0 8 
neg tet ge OE LEE eee CLE LER EL a LTR. percord 0 0O 6 
eaten en he he SEEETEEETE LT EL TLE LT Free. 
Pee CONNER A 84 ORIEN WHER 0: 0°'8 

UPWARDS. 
Railroad and pig iron, ores, fish, brick, lime, sand, gypsum, cement, stones, 

wrought or unwrought, stoneware and earthenware, furniture and bag- 

EE EAs 5 n6-o0ibs + e0nce onde ninerecessenan ao 0esre perton 0 2 6 
a naiken ds emp icianen aitndhs wnaaadoads-+ea*hnasdaseras ee 
cnt wich tilanavic nd vichewhnmbhnas io te0caceenshle eke? 0 6 O 
Steamers and other vessels, per ton measurement.......... Leoseasees 0 O 1} 
EES LCE PLE LOE LL REELS RS OOP ERODE OT 0 0 6 

ON THE WELLAND AND CHAMBLAY CANALS. 
Same rates of tolls as at present collected, and on salt and coal perton 0 1 38 








CONNECTICUT RIVER RAILROAD. 


This road extends from Springfield, Mass. to the line of Vermont, 52 miles, and 
eomnects with the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad,-a short distance south of the 
a line. From this junction the Vermont and Massachusetts Road extends to Brat- 

ro. 

It otf requires 224 miles more of railway between Brattleboro and Bellows Falls 
to complete the line from Wells River, Vt., to the city of New York. New York to 
New Haven, 76 miles; New Haven to Springfield, 62 miles; Springfield to Brattle- 
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Sptrente White River, 17 miles; White River to Wells River, 39} miles;—305 


es. 
. The annual of the Connecticut River Railroad states the cost at $1,588,874. 
The receipts of ear are as follows :—From passengers, $88,637 ; freight, $71,807 ; 
mails, express, dc., $4,798—total $165,242; being an excess of $41,290 over the cor- 
responding year. The itures are $79,955, of which $53,558 have been laid out 
on new engines and cars ; leaving a surplus of $86,797 to be divided, after paying in- 
terest to the amount of $10,620, and reserving $39,884 for other contingencies, two 
dividends of 4 per cent each. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON. 


We are indebted to the government of this Association for a copy of its twenty- 
ninth annual report. It is a comprehensive, business-like document, and exhibits the 
prospects and present condition of the Association in a favorable light. No institu- 
tion of the kind in the country has been managed with more skill and judgment, 
and no one has contributed so much to the moral and intellectual character of the { 








mercantile class in the city of Boston. During the past year, the officers seem to 
haye done all in their power to perpetuate and increase the prosperous condition 
of its affairs. The institution has made no retrograde steps from the high position 
it occupied when the ruling officers assumed its government; but on the contrary, 
they seem to have increased its usefulness and success, far exceeding all previous 
q years. At the close of the year, eleven hundred and forty-five members were reap- : 
a ing its benefits, Five hundred and seventy-nine volumes have been added to the 

a library during the year, 71 by donation, and 478 by purchase, at an expense of "i 
$373 73. The Library has been thoroughly examined, and a new catalogue issued, 4 
soon after the commencement of the official year. The whole number of books be- 
longing to the Library at this time ‘s 5,819 volumes. It appears by the secretary's 
report, that the finances of the association are in a healthy condition. The receipts 
during the year, from all sources, amounted to $3,879 23, and the expenditures to 
$3,727 80, leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer of $151 43, and the as- 
sociation wholly free from debt. The increased expenditures, since the asseciation 
moved into new rooms, has prevented any increase of the invested funds during the i 
year, which now amounts to $16,100. The funds, as we understand, are to be in- | 
vested in the erection of a suitable building for the use of the association. During ie 
the last year, the sixth annual course of public lectures proved eminently successful. 
The demand for tickets was unprecedented, every one being sold within a few days 
after the first announcement of the course. The whole number of the tickets issued 
was 1,300, of which 1,100 were taken by members. The receipts from the lectures 
amounted to $1,527, and the expenditures for the hall, lectures, &c., to $1,411 51, 
leaving a net profit to the association of $115 49. The reading-room of the associ- 
ation is supplied with 89 newspapers, 28 daily, 61 weekly and semi-weekly, and 21 
quarterly and monthly reviews and magazines. The exercises of declamation and 
debate in this association are ably conducted. Valuable additions have been made 
; to the collection of coins and curiosities, 
The report closes with the following well-timed, and pertinent remarks :— ‘ 
In conclusion, the government would tender to the members their thanks for the 


confidence that has been reposed in them, and for the sympathy they have received 
during the year. As we compare the condition of the institution at the present time, 
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the popularity it has attained with the community, and its elevated character, with 
its condition but a few years since, when it was suffering for aid and support, a les- 
son is taught us, that the same exertions that were then made to place the Associ- 
tion in the high position it now occupies, must now be made to sustain it there. 
Let us all unite, then, and by our interest and zeal, show to those who have trans- 
mitted the institution to us with an unsullied re tation, and to those who have so 
liberally aided us by their benefactions, that their trust has not been misplaced, and 
that we will use every exertion to sustain and elevate the Meroanrite Lisrary 
Association. 


The following is a list of the officers of the association for 1849-50 :— 


John Stetson, President ; William H. Kennard, Vice-President ; Levi L. Willeutt 
toes agg | Secretary ; Charles H. Allen, Recording Secretary ; Charles G. Chase, 
Treasurer. C. Allen, L. B. Jewell, George 8. Blanchard, L. H. Tasker, E. C,, 
Baker, S. P. Butler, C. B. Patten, and D. C. mond, Directors. D. N. Haskell, 
Thomas J. Allen, E. C. Codwin, Warren Sawyer, and Francis G. Allen, Z'rustees. 


George H. Bri John Stetson, W. H. Kennard, Charles H. Allen, and S. A. Dix, 
Committee oak Laci 





IRON WAREHOUSE FOR CALIFORNIA. 


One of these structures has been erected at Manchester, says Wilmer and Smith's 
Liv Times, and is now ready for shipment to California. The erection is 60 feet 
long by 24 feet wide ; it is 10 feet in hight to the under side of the eaves, and is cov- 
ered by a roof with strongly-trussed principals of iron of a T section, To these prin- 
My and to the uprights at the sides and ends of the structure, are bolted the plates, 
‘which a 5 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches, and the eighth of an inch in thickness. 
The joints of these plates are made to lap over each other and fasten with bolts. The 
foundation consists of a strong frame-work of timber, on which are screwed cast iron 
molded bases about six inches deep, running all round the exterior. The window 
sashes, ventilators, skylights, and gutters are of cast iron, and the doors and shutters 
are of wrought iron strengly framed. The whole is put together with bolts, in such a 
way that it can be taken to pieces and packed in small compass for shipment, and it 
will require little trouble in the re-erection at San Francisco, every piece being marked 
to show its place. We are informed that the iron was only received from the maker 
a fortnight before the structure was completely fitted and fixed. 


~ _~ Neen 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A NAME, 


M. Alexis Benoit Soyer, says the Boston Chronotype, the presiding cook of the Re- 
form Club, in London, has become so famous that his name alone has a high money 
value. Of this the law reports of the late London papers give an amusing instance. 
‘One Piper and Gibbs entered into a partnership for the manufacture and sale of a bev- 
erage invented by Piper, and called “ Zortoni’s Anana.” Afterwards a Mr. Baker 
joined the concern bringing a capital of £1,000, Still they were not content. Tortoni 
was not the name to make mens mouths water for their divine drink. So they induced 
M, Soyer to join on the understanding that he was to have one third of the profits for 
allowing the drink to be called Soyer’s Necran. It appears that the concern is so 
prisms that the other partners wished to cheat the inventor out of his share of the 
gains, hence a suit. 


‘ 


~~ eee 


NO ENJOYMENTS FROM ILL-GOTTEN WEALTH, 


:: If a man is a fool to expect wealth by dishonest means, he is a still greater fool if 
the expects that wealth so acquired will afford him any enjoyment. Enjoyment did I 
say! Is it possible that in such a case any man can expect enjoyment! What! en- 
joyment for you—you who have attained wealth by falsehood—by deception—by ex- 
tortion—by oppression—you expect enjoyment? Listen—listen to the hearty denun- 
ciations of all honest men; to awful imprecations of those you have injured; to 
the reproaches of your family, whose name you have dishonored; to the accusations 
of that conscience whose voice you have stifled, and to the wrathful thunder of that 
heaven whose laws you have outraged! Listen to these—these are the enjoyments 
that will attend your ill-gotten wealth—“ He that getteth riches, and not by right, shall 
leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool.” 
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1—European Life and Manners ; in Familiar Letters to Friends. By Henry Cor- 
MAN, author of “ European Agriculture,” and the “ Agriculture of France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland.” 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 360 and 392. Boston: Charles C. 
Little & James Brown. 


The letters embraced in these two volumes were not, we are told by the writer, de- 
signed for publication, and were evidently written (as they purport to be) to the au- 
thor’s numerous friends in the United States during the five or six years (from 1843 
to 1848) he spent in England and on the continent of Europe in gathering information 
for his great work on European agriculture ; but his friends have preserved them, and 
on his return expressed a strong wish to possess them, and that is given as the reason 
for their publication. In our view, they are far more interesting than the studied ef- 
forts of the author writing for the public, instead of the individual friend. First im- 
pressions, if not always to be trusted, are generally more vivid and more exact; be- 
sides, there is a freshness in the familiar, off-hand correspondence of an intelligent, 
enthusiastic traveler, like Mr. Colman, that we look for in vain in the mere book-maker, 
who weighs every expression, and who is constantly in doubt as to the propriety of 
“jotting down” this or that particular circumstance or incident. It seems to us that 
no previous writer ever furnished so accurate and so minute an account of European 
life and manners; and we are inclined to think, that in reading these letters, the un- 
traveled American will be able to gather a more accurate knowledge of social life in 
Europe, and particularly in England, than he can obtain from any other source, and 
more accurate than he would be likely to get in the ordinary method by traveling over 
the same ground, unaided by the singularly favorable auspices which Mr. Colman en- 
joyed. Mr. Colman avoids dwelling — the miserable condition of the lower classes 
of. European society, and very naturally expatiates with delight on the extraordina 
and most exemplary kindness and hospitality which he everywhere experienced. This 
hospitality presents, he says, in English life and society the most beautiful traits of 
character, and makes one proud of his descent from a race of men so truly noble, so 
generous, so kind, so polished, and so enlightened; and “it must,” he adds, “excite to 
reciprocity, and a generous emulation in kind offices, as well of a public as of an in- 
dividual character, the golden chain by which two great nations, sharing the same 
blood, speaking the same language, and allied by innumerable common interests, cag 
be bound indissolubly together.” 


2—The Earth and Man: Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its Rela- 
tions to the History of Mankind. By Arnoup Guior, Professor of English Geogra- 
hy and History, at Neufchatel, Switzerland. Translated from the French by Pro- 
essor Agassiz of Harvard University. 12mo. pp. 310. Boston: Gould, Kendell & 
Lincoln. 
This volume contains twelve lectures, delivered by the author, by invitation, in 
French, in one of the halls of the Lowell Institute, in Boston, between the 17th of Jan- 
and the 24th of February of the present year. Professor Agassiz, of Harvard 
University, a friend of the author from childhood, as a fellow-student in college, and as 
a colleague in the same University, bears the most unequivocal testimony as to the at- 
tainments of Guiot; and in regard to these lectures, says that “several of the most 
brilliant generalizations developed in them, are his; and if more extensively inculca- 
ted, will not only render the study of geography more attractive, but actually show it 
in its true light, namely, as the science of the relations which exist between nature and 
man, throughout history ; of the contrasts observed between the different parts of the 
globe ; of the laws of horizontal and vertical forms of every land, in its contacts with 
the sea; of climate ;” &c. Other gentlemen of the highest character and attainments, 
as Professor Ticknor, Charles Sumner, Professors Benjamin Pierce and Felton, who 
heard or have read the lectures, are equally decided in their expressions of approval. 
With such testimonials, it would be a work of supererogation on our part to attempt 
to add anything by way of commendation. We may, however, be permitted to allude 
to the style of printing, and the illustrations accompanying the text, as excellent, in 


every respect. 
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3.—The Book of the World, being an account of all Republics, Empires, Kingdoms, 
and Nations, in reference to their Geography, “uetietser Spies dn cée., together 
with a brief outline of their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition. By Ricnarp 
8. Fisuer, M. D. Illustrated with maps and charts. Two vols, royal 8vo. pp. 614—- 
705. New York: J. H. Colton. 


The “ Book of the World” is intended to supply to the merchant and scholar a work 
to which they may refer for the most recent tof reliable infurmation on the present 
condition of the world. We have inspected its pages with considerable interest, and 
are happy to state that its pretensions and merits have been sustained throughout. 
The arrangement of the subjects treated is one that, while it preserves a strictly sci- 
entific context, is easy of reference. The first section treats of the world as a whole, 
its extent, divisions, population, éc., after which follows, under separate sections and 
subsections, minute accounts of its several parts, the first volume being confined ex- 
clusively to descriptions of North America, the West Indies, and South America, and 
the second to those of Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica, and the newly discoved Polar 
lands. In these sections the details of the statistics and economy of each nation are 
separately considered. The work, as a whole, may be said to constitute a library 
within itself, There is no point scarcely, in art, science, literature, economy or, we | 
at all a eee to the subject treated upon, which, on reference to the work, wi 
not be found fully elucidated, and the aim of the author seems to have been to con- 
dense into as small a space as possible the entire circle of human knowledge. We 
cannot take leave of these volumes without expressing our admiration of the beautiful 
style in which they are got up. The illustrations, consisting of maps and charts, are 
excellent, and the typography without a fault. On the whole, indeed, it is not only a 
creditable work, but one that seems to have engaged in its production the energies and 
talents of the author, the typographer, and the publisher, who, individually onl collec- 
tively, have made it truly a welcome addition to our standard commercial literature. 
We bespeak for it a successful career. 


4—The life and Writings Aig Witt Clinton. By Wii1am W. Campsext, author 
of “Border Warfare.” New York: Baker & Scribner. 


The career of De Witt Clinton was both brilliant and useful. From his first entrance 
into public life until his death, it was his good fortune to be the constant recipient of 
station, which favor he repaid by a aa unceasing devotion to the advancement 
of the prosperity of his native State. t great achievement of modern times, the 
Erie Canal, stands as a proud monument to his memory, and the present generation 
are now reaping the benefit of his foresight, wisdom and energy. Every thing con- 
nected with this distinguished man possesses great public interest. The present 
volume contains an interesting sketch by Mr. Campbell, whose attainment as a scholar 
are well know, and many of the writings of Clinton, for the first time published, 
among which is his interesting private journal kept during the survey of the route for 
the canal. The book forms a valuable contribution to the literature of the present day. 


5.—The Universal History, in a Series of Letters ; being a Complete and Impartial 

Narrative of the most Remarkable Events of all Nations, from the Earliest Period 

to the Present Time ; forming a Complete History of the World. By G. E. Hesse, 

LL. D. Vol. IL Ancient History. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 

We noticed in terms of high but deserved commendation the first volume of this work, 
which was completed in parts some months since. The second volume before us opens 
with some preliminary remarks on the history of the Hebrews, and is devoted mainl 
to the history of the “chosen people of God,” chosen, as many other people have been, 
as instruments to execute some great purpose. Dr. Hebbe, however, discards the su- 

rstitious and ignorant 2 agpaie of the term “chosen people,” to denote that the 
otis were the particular favorites of the common Father of all mankind. His 
views of history are natural and philosophical, and he has succeeded in investing the 
present undertaking with an unusual degree of interest. With access to the best at- 
tainable data, we have every reason to believe that it is as reliable as it is convenient 
to render such works. 


6.—The second part of George Virtue’s Pictorial Edition of the Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron contains two beautiful illustrations, namely, “The Witch of the Alps” 
and “ Neuba, the fierce, the faithful, the adored.” The engravings are highly finished, 
and, with the illustrative notes, impart a value to the present edition of Byron that 
cannot fail of securing for it the favor of all persons of a refined and cultivated taste, 
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%.—Treatise. on Epidemic Cholera; being Lectures delivered under the Authority 

of the Eaculty of Medicine of Paris. By Ampnose Tarprev, M. D., Adjunct Pro- 

in the Faculty of Medicine; Physician of the Central Bureau of the Hospital 

of Paris. Translated from the French by Samuel Lee Bigelow, M. D.,, with an 

appendix by a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 12mo., pp. 286. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. New York, G. P. Putnam. 


This work embraces not only a general historical sketch, but a comparative history 
of the various epidemics of cholera anterior to 1830, and from that year to 1832, and 
to 1845 and 1848, together with a description of its symptoms, complications, secon- 
dary operations, course, duration, termination, and forms. One chapter is devoted to 
the pathological anatomy of the disease ; another to the influencing cause ; another to 
the diagnosis ; another to the treatment ; and the last to the sanitary measures. From 
the large per centage of the cases which prove fatal, we are lead to infer, that what- 
ever light experience may have shed upon other parts of the subject, but little progress 
has been made in the matter of its successful treatment. The elaborate exposition of 
the sanatary measures adopted in France, England, and Russia, can hardly fail, how- 
ever, to furnish some useful suggestions, relating to the formation of public boards, 
or committees of health, or to carrying into effect the measures of those already ex- 
isting. In addition to the original translation from the French by Dr. Bigelow, we find 
an appendix, prepared by a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, occupying al- 
most as many pages as the work itself. 


8.—The Genius of Italy; being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. 
By Rev. Rosert Turnsut, author of “The Genius of Scotland,” etc. 12mo.,, pp. 
882. New York: George P. Putnam. ‘ 


The object of Mr. Turnbull in this book is not, it would seem, so much to write in- 
cidents of travel, or descriptions of scenery, roads, public buildings, and that “sort of 
thing,” with which most volumes on Italy are filled to repletion, as to furnish some 
idea of the real character and spirit of the Italian people, to give brief, vivid glimpses 
of their life, literature, and religion, as these are embodied in men and books, in his- 
tory and usages. In order to do this with greater freshness and interest, the author 
takes his readers along with him through the principal parts of the country, especially 
the larger and more influential cities, indulging only in such occasional descriptions of 
scenery and localities as may furnish a sufficient background for his observations, or a 
becoming frame-work for his portraits. The plan is similar to that pursued in his 
“Genius of Scotland,” published a year or two since, with perhaps less of description 
and incident, and more of history and tmoetapy. general observation, and reflection, 
This work, though more carefully finished and containing a greater amount of informa- 
tion, possesses a similar character, and will, we presume, be read with equal, if not 
greater interest at the present time. 


9.— Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. Roserr Crvzon, Jr. With 
numerous wood cuts. 12mo., pp. 390. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


The present book of travels in the East consists of the reminiscences of the author, 
written and printed some ten or fifteen years after the journey, when, as our friend of 
the Literary World remarks, time and experience, much reflection, and probably fre- 
quent narrations, had washed away, in the siftings of the memory, all the common 
earth and grosser particles, to leave the last golden product. The same authority pro- 
nounces it a book of gentlemanly, liberal, scholarly interest; resembling, in some of 
its features, Beckford’s Spanish Excursions, and the vivid eastern reminiscences of 
Eothan in others, It contains a series of adventures in Egypt in 1833, and introduces 
the reader to the monasteries near the Natron Lakes, the Convent of the Pullery, the 
ruined monasteries of Thebes, the White Monastery, de., dc. The costumes are from 
drawings made at Constantinople by a Maltese artist, and are all portraits represent- 
ing the costumes worn at the present day in different parts of the Turkish empire. 
On the whole, we regard this as one of the most interesting works on the East that 
have been published, and one that will take a permanent place among the standard 
books of Eastern travel. 


10.—T'he Nursery Book: for Young Mothers. By Mrs. L. C. Turnmi. New York: 

George P. Putnam. 

This little volume, and we speak on the authority of one in whose judgment we 
place the most implicit confidence, a well educated and sensible mother, contains man 
valuable hints touching the training of the nursery, in all its relations to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral progress of the infant and the child. 
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11.—State Trials of the United States ; being the Administrations of Washington and 
Adama, with references historical and professional, and preliminary notes on the 
Politics of the Times. By Francis Wuarron, author of “a treatise on American 
Criminal Law,” etc. 8vo. pp. 721. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


This work is a valuable record of important State trials, from the year 1793 to the 
year 1800, with all the documentary evidence which is requisite to elucidate them, ar- 
ranged in their proper order. The right understanding of those trials is of great utility, 
for they involve facts and principles which have an important bearing upon the crimi- 
nal jurisprudence of the present day. The compiler industriously examined nu- 
merous ments throwing light upon the subject, and has embodied the reports of 
those cases in an intelligible form, which furnishes to the lawyer, as well as to the 
reader, an authentic work of general reference. He remarks, that by putting together, 
“the information which is scattered pact newspapers, almost extinct, or in letters, 
— of which are not yet published, much labor may be spared to the student, and 
much aid given to the general reader.” The volume is moreover accompanied by pre- 
path notes of the politics of the times during the administrations of Washington 
and Adams, in which much new and interesting historical information is exhibited: 


bide —e it to the attention of the legal profession, as well as tothe public gen- 
erally. 


12.—Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordon and the Dead Sea. 
By W. F. Lyncu, U.S. N., Commander of the Expedition. With maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. 8vo. pp. 508. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


The expedition, of which the present work constitutes the narrative, was prosecuted 
under the auspices of the navy Jenntionen It sailed on the 26th of November, 1847, 
and was successful in executing a thorough exploration of a region but little known, 
and invested with sacred associations. e record of the expedition is made by the 
individual who had the most favorable opportunity of observing the facts connected 
with its progress, and in this fact we have an ample voucher of its general accuracy. 
He has described the route through which he passed, comprehending some of the most 
prominent cities and imposing ancient monuments of the Bast, in a clear and eloquent 
style. The volume is, moreover, illustrated with maps, and also with numerous en- 
vings, which were taken upon the spot, and may be deemed, accordingly, faithful 
elineations of the persons and places they depict. The entire volume, indeed, is 
highly creditable to the genius “0d research of the author, and we doubt not that it 


= favorably received by those who are interested in the region which it de- 
seri 


13.—An Historical Geography of the Bible. By the Rev. Lyman Cotman. Iilustrated 
by Maps, from the latest and most authentic sources, of various countries mentioned 
in the Bible. 12mo,, pp, 489. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 


The design of the compiler of the present work is to interest the reader in the study 
of Scripture, by directing his attention to the historical incidents therein recorded, in 
connection with a geographical description of the locations mentioned in the progress 
of the history. History and geography are inseparable, and should ever be connected, 
as in the present work. To one who has no knowledge of biblical history and geog- 
raphy, the Bible is but an antiquated record of dim and distant events, about which 
he knows nothing and cares less. As a companion to the Bible, and as an aid to the 
study of its history, we believe that this work will be found extremely useful. 


14—A Treatise on the Diseases of Sexual System ; adapted to Popular and Profes- 
sional Reading, and the Exposition of Quackery. By Epwarv H. Dixon, M. D. 
New York: 


The first of these works has passed through seven large editions, and the second 
eight ; an evidence of their popularity, or of the interest taken in the subjects discuss- 
ok The author of them was a pupil of Dr. Mott, and has been a practitioner of some 
eighteen years standing. The press, without an exception, so far as we know, has 
commended both works for the utility of the information they contain, for the great 
delicacy and care with which they are written, and for the apparent desire of the au- 
thor to communicate truth with the utmost force and earnestness. Our impression is, 
that the commendation bestowed is in the main well merited, and that they afford 
much information which is well calculated to enlighten the minds, and alleviate the 
sufferings of woman in all the ordinary relations and conditions of her being. 
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15.—Man Primeval ; or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the Human Be- 
ing. A contribution to Theoiogical Science. By Joun Hanns, D. D., President of 

Cheshunt College, author of “ The Great Teacher,” “The Great Commission,” “ Mam- 

mon,” “The Pre-Adamite Earth,” etc, 12mo. pp. 480. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & 

Lincoln. 

The author of this work is now well known throughout England and America as a 
learned and able theologian, and by his numerous contributions to the religious litera- 
ture of the day. The subjects discussed in this volume involve considerations of the 
first importance to the human race ; and however much any one who may be induced 
to peruse the work may be compelled to differ in regard to the reasoning and the re- 
sults of that reasoning, few, we are quite sure, will be inclined to dispute either the 
ability or the candor of the author. We are rejoiced at every effort made in the 
Church (now not uncommon among the brightest intellects who minister at its altars) 
to show that Nature and Providence are not two hostile claimants, and that whatever 
importance is ceded to the one, is not so much homage taken from the other; that a 
religion that will not stand the test of philosophy and science, is not the religion of 
Divine Wisdom, but a false and impracticable superstition. The work of Mr. Harris 
is logical and highly suggestive, and may be considered as one of the ablest contribu- 
tions to religion and morality in a scientific aspect that has been made during the pres- 
ent century. The author maintains that “the God-made man, and the God-inspired 
word, are two parts of one whole—two compartments of one temple ;” and that “he 
who reserves all his difficulties and questionings for the inner, shows that he has passed 
through the outer court blindfolded.” 


16.—Life and Times of Silas Wright, Late Governor of the State of New York. 
By Janez D. Hammonp. 8vo., pp. 749. Syracuse: Hall & Dickson. 


The present volume contains a full, and we doubt not accurate biography of an in- 
dividual who has long sustained the position of an able and logical debater of what 
is denominated the Democratic Party. A prominent leader of this party, who has 
filled some of its most responsible offices, both under the State and national govern- 
ment, his career has been in a great measure identified with the recent political histo- 
ry of the State of New York. He possessed intellectual endowments of a more than 
ordinary character, and his public deportment before the country was uniformly modest, 
temperate and courteous. e author has industriously collected a large amount of 
matter throwing valuable light upon the local polities of the State. We have no 
doubt that the work will be read with interest by the party to which the late governor 
was particularly attached, and meet also with a wide general circulation. 


17.—History of Maryland. From its First Settlement in 1634, to the year 1848. By 
’ James McSuerry. 8vo., pp. 405. Baltimore: John Murphy. 


It is the design of this work to exhibit a comprehensive and condensed history 
of the State of Maryland, from its earliest colinization to the present time ; and the 
author has ably executed his plan. The former works illustrating the history ef this 
State by Borman, and the more recent unfinished history of Mr. McMahon, now a 
leading member of the bar of Baltimore, although of high value, and more minute 
in particular details, are less wide in their scope, and less popular in style. In its 
compilation, the most authentic records upon the subject have been examined, and 
it is, = appropriately embellished with engravingsjwhich contribute much to 
its value. 


18.—T'he History of England, from the Accession of James II. By Tuomas Bastne- 
Ton Macautay. 2 vols. 8vo, London: Brown, Green & Longman’s. Philadelphia : 
Reprinted by E. H. Butler & Co. 


Some three or four editions of this work have been produced in this country, by as 


many publishers. Those who prefer the orthogrophy of the original English edition, 


will of course purchase this, as Mr. Butler informs us that the utmost care has been 
taken to give an accurate reprint of the London edition, printed under the supervision 
of Mr. Macaulay himself. Those who prefer the orthography of Webster, adopted by 
the Brothers Harper, will of course purchase their edition of the same work. For our 
own part, we would not turn up a copper for a choice, although, for the sake of system, 
we have recently directec our printer to follow Webster in the orthography of the 


Merchants’ Magazine ; still, in writing, we use the orthography that comes uppermost, 


or that habit has rendered familiar. 
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19.—Outlines of a New Theory of Disease, applied to Hydropathy, showing that wa- 
psy verse fy ae with shegivations ch dhe ewrerd ceeletttia wa the actice of 
y7f ; Notes on the Cure of Cholera by water ; intended for popular use. By 
the late H. France, late Director of the Hydropathic Institution at Alexandria, 

Bavaria. Translated from the German by Robert Bakie, M. D., late of Madras 

Medical Establishment. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: John Wiley. 

This work contains physiological and logical proofs that medical treatment 
must always inflict injury. It contains dhocis outlines of a new system of pathology, 
deduced from the results of the new method of cure, and from acknowle sha 
logical principles. The author attempts to show that the pathology and the thera- 
peutics wd are in contradiction to that pathology which they themselves re- 
cognize teach, and that H. Francke’s contains nothing that is not a logical conclu- 
sion from human physiological principles. To quote from the preface of Dr. Meeker's 
translation of the same work, under another title, published a year or two since, by 
Fowler & Wells, it “ portrays a true picture of the nature of diseases, detailing, in par- 
ticular, and drawing a strict line of antithetical distinction between the medical and 
hydriatic method of treatment and cure.” 


20.—Leaves from Margaret Smith's Journal in the Province of Massachusctis Bay, 

1678-9. 18mo., pp. 224. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 

The design of the writer of this journal is to present a picture of the spirit and ge- 
nius of the people of Massachusetts Colony some fifty years after its first settlement— 
to introduce, as it were, the reader of the nineteenth century familiarly to the hearths 
and homes of New England in the seventeenth century. The characters, we presume, 
are real, and Mr, Whittier, so far as we are capable of judging, has succeeded to a 
charm in imitating the quaint and simple phraseology, while exhibiting the prevailing 
prejudices and errors, of the period to which it relates. 

Shes anes Lane Magazine, London: Arthur Hall & Co. New York: George 
irtue. 


The April number of this excellent miscellany opens with a beautiful line engraving 
of the statue of Arnold Van Winkelreid, at Stautz, and another illustration of Robin 
Hood, representing his death and burial. Among the original contributions, we are 
furnished with an interesting paper on the Discovery of the Mississippi, and Banvard’s 
Panorama, which is attracting so large a share of the public notice in London. It is, 
altogether, one of the best issues of a uniformly useful and interesting miscellany, and 
we are gratified in being able to state that it is rapidly growing in favor with a large 
class of readers in this country, 


22.—The History ¥ Marie Antoinette of France. By Joun 8. C. Ansorr. 16mo., 
pp. 8322. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The biography of the Queen of France is here presented in a condensed and sim- 
ple style, and it conveys a valuable lesson. The author, without attempting to sketch 
the more general relations of the history of the times in which she flourished, has con- 
fined himself to a brief narrative of the more prominent incidents which marked her 
life. In this we behold the career of a prominent actor in one of the most terrific 
dramas which has ever blackened the annals of the past—a drama which originated 
from well-known causes, but which finally developed brutal passions, rank injustice, 
and ultimate ruin to those who were its principal agents and movers, The volume is 
embellished with several well-executed engravings. 


23.—The American Farm Book : a compend of American Agriculture ; being a 
tical treatise on Soils, Manures, Thetniten, irigutead Boca, Oraix, Ricks 
Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the United 
States, with the best methods of Planting, Cultivating, and Preparing for Market. 
Illustrated by more than 100 Engravings. By R. L. Axe, author of Domestic 
Animals, and Editor of the “American Agriculturalist.” 12mo. pp. 325. New 
York: C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton-street. 

On all the subjects enumerated in the title as quoted, Mr. Allen has contrived to 
furnish a vast amount of valuable and practical information, in a clear, condensed, and 
comprehensive form. The present volume, we understand, is intended as one of the 
first in the series of lessons for the American farmer; and of course it contains but 
little more than a summary of the principles and practice by which he thould be 
guided, in the honorable career he has selected. The author is not only a scientific 
farmer, but his knowledge is based upon a large experience in practical agriculture. 
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THE EDITOR TO HIS FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 





Orrice or tat Mreronants’ Macazinr, 
New York, July 1, 1849. t 

WE feel that we are taking a sort of liberty (a liberty, however, for which we 
shall offer no apology) in sending to our readers, with the present number of the 
“ Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review,” the first of the TWENTY-FIRST 
volume, and of its second decade, a portrait of the Editor. Some authors deem 
themselves priviliged or licensed to prefix their counterfeit presentment to their 
first book, when their name is as little familiar as their features, and their features 
derive no additional interest from their name. Our ten years’ labors, our twenty 
volumes, viginti LIBRORUM lucubrationes, might perhaps entitle us to an equal 
right had we any itch for the digito monstrarier, and felt disposed to claim it, But, 
shall we confess it? (and it is, perhaps, for one of those dry statisticians, whom 

pular opinion is apt to set down as beings devoid of feeling, and dealing in no 

res but the numerals, something of a confession) the feeling that influences 
us on the oecasion is somewhat of the sentimental kind. 

The motive which leads friend to send to friend the likeness of features which 
the intercourse of pour and old associations have rendered interesting, is as natural 
as it is proper: The intercourse which, during the last ten years, has existed be- 
tween the Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine and his numerous readers, the si- 
lent intercouse of mind with mind, springing out of a common interest, on his 
part as Editor—on theirs, as readers on the same important topics, is not of pre- 
cisely the same kind as that of friend with friend. e shall not, therefore, pre- 
sume to speak for the many readers or friends (if they will allow us to call them 
so) in New York and throughout the United States, Cisatlantic and Transatlantic, 
and we may say in the four quarters of the “Great Globe itself,” for whom we 
have labored during the last ten years, What may be their feelings towards the 
humble individual who has, in this work, put forth his best energies to supply a 
want long felt, and to furnish to a most enlightened class of readers, at once, an 
organ for their views, and a Magazine of information for their use, it is not for 
him to guess, But for himself he can say, that, as he has advanced with his work, 
every year gaining larger views and a clearer conception of the extent, the length, 
and. the breadth of the great field of Mercantile Science, which it has been his 
business and his pleasure to explore; as his information and sources of informa. 
tion have increased and multiplied ; as, in short, his knowledge of his subject, and 
with it his love of his subject, have grown and strengthened, a kindly nearness of 
feeling has at the same time grown up in his own mind towards the large and in- 
creasing circle of readers for whom he has labored, and many of whom have ac- 
companied him with their approval and support from the beginning of the work. 

The difficulties which attended that beginning, the labors that had to be per- 
formed, and the obstacles to be surmounted before the work could be established 
upon a broad and safe basis, are known best to him who is least willing to speak 
of them—the Editor himself. But this much we may say, that the idea of the 
“ Merchants’ Magazine” was no sudden thought, was not suggested by mere ac- 
cident, . It was a long time the subject of much thought and deliberation before 
any active steps were taken towards carrying it out, In easting the eye around 
in the difficult search after some useful, but unoccupied, corner in the wide field 
of literature, it seemed to the Editor as if every point was already occupied, every 
branch represented, except one, and that the very important subject of Commerce 
and the Mercantile Interest. On tbe one hand the professions, the Divine, the 
Lawyer, and the Physician, the Farmer also, and the Mechanic, had each, one or 
more organs and exponents in the periodieal press, Even the Railroad Interest, new 
as it then was, had found a voice through the press; while Commerce, more or less 
connected with all other pursuits, was unrepresented. While the business con- 
cerns of Commerce filled the huge columns of the daily press with advertise- 
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ments, and with shipping intelligence, and with matter relating to the every-da 
details of Spartans age the one hand, there was not a deals ine, of hig 
or low pretensions, either in America or, to the best of our knowl in Europe, 
to represent and to advocate the claims of Commerce. Those who have seen 
how much has been done within the last ten years, who have profitted by the 
learned labors of McCulloch and Macgregor, of Taylor, Tucker, Cary, Kettell, 
and Seaman, and have noted how rapidly the class yf periodicals devoted more or 
less directly to mercantile subjects has increased, have but an inadequate idea how 
little had been previously done. There were one or two Dictionaries of Com- 
merece, and a few works intended for practical purposes. But a Literature of 
Commerce did not exist even in name. The idea, and the thing itself, were yet 
to be developed. In 1839, the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review was 
established, without, we confess, so clear a conception, as after experience has 
furnished, of the full import of the term Commerce, in its broadest, largest, and 
traest sense or signification. Every branch of industry, almost es * may 
be said to come within its range. The interests of Agriculture and Manufactures, 
which produce, are identified with the interests of Commerce, which distributes. 
The great topies of Banking and Finance, of Railroad and Canal Communication, 
of Minin , and of Navigation by Steam and Sail, are all involved in the one great 
topic of Commerce. A large part of the Legislation of States and Nations is 
devoted to the regulation of commercial operations. Courts of Law and Equity 
are daily deciding points in Mercantile Jurisprudence, growing out of the constantly 
varying cireumstances of commercial enterprise. How liberalizing and expanding 
are the pursuits of Commerce, thus understood, in their effect upon the mind is 
obvious, and is often remarked. The wants and the necessities of all nations, of 
all races of men, form elements in the caleulations of the true Merchant. He 
studies the condition and finds out the wants of all to relieve them. It is his in- 
terest, it becomes also his pleasure to do so. He learns to look upon all nations 
as knit together by the ties of mutual dependence, to regard all men as kindred. 
The mercantile student learns the same lesson. To teach that lesson HAs BEEN, 
and SHALL BE, one of the great purposes of the Merchants’ Magazine. The Ed- 
itor regards it as not the least of the happy results of the labors and studies to 
which his taste and his duty have led him in conducting this Magazine, that they 
have strengthened and confirmed the disposition to look upon all men as Brethren, 
and to re with favor all measures which tend to unite them together in the 
Unity of Peace, and to promote the reform of ancient abuses, however venerable. 
If the labors of the Editor in this broad field have availed anything, if in par- 
ticular he has done aught to direct literary effort into the hitherto neglected de- 
partment of Commerce, to promote the study of it as a Science, and to establish 
something worthy of the name of the Lirerature or Commerce, he will deem 
it a matter for rejoicing, but not boasting. Our thanks for the past we need not 
repeat. Our promise for the future is * guaranteed by past performance, and 
on commencing the TWENTY-FIRST volume, and second decennium, the Editor feels 
that, in the true Cosmopolitan spirit towards all mankind, without mental reserv: 
tion of any caste or creed, but with, perhaps, a little hightened emotion peasnbt § 
the readers and patrons of the Merchants? Magazine, he can subscribe himself, 


With great regard, your friend, 
FREEMAN HUNT. 
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